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Do you get 
a kick out of 


your desk? 





A kick of inspiration— 
that comes to those who work in 
really well-planned offices? 


Or a smart crack across the shins— 























eoniney on forgot to sit the FOR ALL FULL WAGON LOADS 
special, twisted way in that desk? 
If all’s not well, ring Catesbys 
Contracts at Museum 7777 

(a letter, if you’re abroad). 


They'll put things right—make TO ANY STATION « TO ANY PORT 


the office the right shape, decorate 





it, put a new carpet here, mor . 
»P on . ‘GREEN ARROW’ Service means that your full wagon- 


load traffic is registered to its destination — anywhere 
desk with a new one that’s almost in Great Britain 


a second secretary. Time and cost? It means that throughout its journey your traffic is 
Quick and low! You'll soon make under the eyes of trained staff 


both up in that spanking new It means that it will be handled quickly and efficiently 
office, where work’s a pleasure 


chairs there, and replace that 


and profits are, somehow, 


easier to coax. 


Interior building and furnishing by 


Catesbys 


CONTRACTS 






‘ CATESBY.S CONTRACTS AND EXPORT LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1. MUSEUM 7777 Full details from your local Goods Agent or Stationmaster 
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7 Be at peace... 


Noise ! Why tolerate this curse of the modern age ? Why not 
introduce an atmosphere of quiet efficiency into your office ? 


Armstrong have a range of Acoustical Tiles which will stop 


—_—_ 


noise bouncing off ceilings and walls—simply and economically 
installed and decorative in effect. 


Take the first step now and get your secretary to send for full details. 


(Armstrong ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


Armstrong Cork Company Ltd., Acoustics Dept., Kingsbury, London, N.W.9. Colindale: 7080 


You will establish new business 
relations at the new International 
Trade Fair. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ENGINEERING 
TRADE FAIR 


SEPTEMBER 7th—I8th 
BRNO — CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


This year the Trade Fair is 
specialized in these groups of 
products : 


Machine Tools 
Forming Machines 
Precision Tools and Gauges 
Welding Machines 
Electric Spark Machines 
Woodworking Machines 


Leather, Textile and 
Rubber Machinery 


Graphical Machines 
Bearings 


Models of Engineering 
and other Works 


Oil Engines and Power 
Stations 


Compressors 
Boilers 
Pumps 
Fittings 


Measuring and Regulating 
Instruments 


H.T. Electric Engineering 


Measuring Instruments for 
H.T. and L.T. Electric 
Engineering 


Special and Laboratory 
Instruments 


Machines and Equipment 
for Chemical Industry 


Refrigerating Equipment 
Iron and Steel- Works Equipment 
Mines Equipment 


Building and Roadmaking 
Machines 
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Any kind of information gladly sup- 
plied on request by: 


THE BRNO 
TRADE FAIRS 


Brno-vystaviste 

or 

I7 Vaclavske namesti, 
Prague II, 
Czechoslovakia 
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EXCAVATORS 


= fast travelling 
“<| mobile cranes pr 


WATER CONTROL 
RAILWAY 


RapieR Fast Standard Mobile 
Cranes for inter depot work 
and other duties requiring 
road travel at traffic speeds. 


RANSOMES & RAPIER LTD. 
IPSWICH ENGLAND 












Many types and sizes 
for loads up to 
30,000 Ib. 


RICHARD COSTAIN LIMITED 
and 


j. E. LESSER & SONS LIMITED 


... with their joint product, ‘Ciel ’ Structures, lead the 
field in low-cost, quickly erected prefabricated steel 
buildings offering an economical solution to almost any 
problem involving steel-framed buildings. Illustrated 
literature giving full details of the ‘Ciel’ System is 
available on request. 





A ‘Ciel * Medium Span Structure under construction on a Middle East 
housing project. 


Personal 


Training 





Courses 
mean more sales at less cost., 


Sales managers of large and small companies— 
marketing every kind of product and service—have 
found that TACK Sales Training contributes posi- 
tively to solving their major sales problem: How to 
increase turnover without raising costs... 


... regardless of product or service ! 


From Smiths Clocks & Watches Ltd. 
—famous manufacturers of horological 
products, comes this statement by 
Marketing Manager, L. J. H. Parker: 









“Our representatives attended your course just 

over a year ago. As last year was an excellent | 
one for this Company, there is no doubt that 

the refreshing and invigorating ideas you gave 

us played an important part.” 





Each year over 2,500 salesmen and sales executives attend TACK Courses 


Tack Course in Salesmanship and Human Relations—3 days 
Tack Course in Sales Management—2 days 


May we send you details of how we can help YOUR Company? 







Ali enquiries to :—Prefabricated Structures Division, 


J. E. LESSER & SONS LTD., 


Green Lane, Hounslow, Middlesex 















THE ORGANISATION 








Tel : HOUnslow 7281-7 "Grams: jelquip Hounslow, Middlesex 











I-5 LONGMOORE STREET, LONDON, S.W.!. VIC: 5001-4 
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Nine questions before the Board -THE CHOICE OF THERMAL INSULATION 


1 How much will it cost? 2 How much will it save? If you would like nine straight answers to the 
3 How long will it take to amortize? 4 How long will it last? above questions write to the Sales Director, 
5 Can you install it and forget it? iy Building ‘sce See — adds 

om 22 e, you ma e to note that an Asbestolux 
6 Will it increase or reduce FIRE RISK? Siemans Sasi fining specification conan 
be improved upon so far as Thermal Insulation, 
8 Will it be harmed by steam, condensation or a corrosive atmosphere ? Fire Protection and durability are concerned 


9 Will it comply with every possible regulation of the Act—FOR EVER? —whatever the conditions may be. 


7 Can you change your production processes below it? 


FIRE will not hurt it TIME will not harm it WATER will not damage it VERMIN will not touch it 


() ASBESTOLUK | 


non-combustible asbestos insulation board 


Full details from the sole manufacturers: 

CAPE BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED Cowley Bridge Works, Uxbridge, Middlesex. Tel. Uxbridge 4313 
Glasgow: Eagle Buildings, 217 Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2. Tel: Central 2175 

Manchester: Floor D, National Buildings, St. Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester 3. Tel: Blackfriars 7757 

Birmingham: 11 Waterloo Stree, Birmingham 2. Tel: Midland 6565-6-7 

Newcastle: 19 & 20 Exchange Buildings, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Tel: Newcastle 20488 
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Eastman 
CHEMICALS 


are serving 
European industry 


Petroleum 

Tenamene® I, an efficient, low-cost gum inhibitor, pro- 
tects motor fuel during storage and use. Tenamene 2 
is a combined gum inhibitor and sweetening agent for 
motor fuels and aviation gasoline. Tenamene 3 inhibits 
gum formation in gasoline and in transformer, turbine 
and lube oils. Tenamene 60 and MD 50, metal deacti- 
vating agents, protect petroleum products from the 
harmful effects of copper-catalysed oxidation reactions. 
Tenamene 60 and MD 50 inhibit gum formation in 
motor gasoline, stop colour degradation in kerosene, re- 
duce fuel oil clogging and improve the high-temperature 
stability of copper-sensitive jet fuels. 


Textiles 

Dyes of outstanding fastness for synthetic fibres. Cellu- 
lose Acetate flake for producing acetate fibre spinning 
solutions. 


Protective Coating 

Cellulose Acetate makes tough, water-resistant wire and 
cable coatings. Cellulose Acetate Butyrate produces lac- 
quers, adhesives, airplane dopes and melt and peelable 
coatings possessing high strength, flexibility and excel- 
lent weathering properties. Solvents and Plasticisers in 
a broad range, including economical isobutyl acetate, 
are available. 


Rubber 
Eastozone® 30 and 31 antiozonants safeguard rubber 
| — products against the harmful effects of atmospheric 
¥ ozone. 


Food and Agriculture 
Tenox® antioxidants protect food and animal feed 
against oxygen attack. A wide range of formulations is 
available to meet specific processing conditions. A line 
of commercial-grade antioxidants is also supplied for 
protecting industrial products. 


Waxes and Polishes 
Epolene®, a low-molecular-weight polyethylene wax, is 
. available in regular and emulsifiable grades and is rec- 
h it Bie ' ommended for use in paper coatings and polishes and 
as an upgrading agent for paraffin and other waxes. 


Stocks of many of these products are maintained in 
Europe, assuring quick delivery. If you would like to 
investigate any of these quality products, call or write 
Eastman’s European Sales Office in The Hague. They 
will put you in touch with our local representative. He 
and a member of the Eastman organisation will gladly 
work with you toward obtaining the most effective use 
of Eastman chemical products in your operation. 


European Sales Office Company Headquarters 
Eastman Chemical Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc. Products, Inc. 
Segbroeklaan 202 Subsidiary of 
The Hague, Netherlands Eastman Kodak Co. 
Telex: 31065 Kingsport, Tennessee, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: EASTCHEM 
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Americans face 





the longest night 


on earth 
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One of the most important contributions to the International Drilling at the a 
Geophysical Year has been the establishment by the U.S. Navy a ~~ 
and Air Force of the first-ever scientific station at the South Pole. —— . 
This project was aptly named ‘Operation Deep Freeze’. The Nettle ; B 
base, manned and operating since November 1956, stands on easy to maintain— as well as being able to operate in Metropoli: 
a high, featureless snow and ice plateau. Its object: tostudy ff the Antarctic cold at a height of 9,200 ft. The expedi- THE W 
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Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provides the means for all its BUSID 
many applications. When the vapour on the surface of an oil tank catches Foreign 
fire, Atlas Copco compressors are used to pipe air into the bottom of the Economy 
tank. This forces the cooler oil to the top, lowering the temperature at the eed = 
surface and bringing the fire under control. Financing 
The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the manufacture of East Oil 
compressed air equipment and its distribution and servicing in 90 countries — R 
throughout the World. Group H.Q: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. ie tee 
e Compar 
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Appeal to America 


if it has not already arrived, for another forward move in inter- 

national economic co-operation.” Thus the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the budget debate. What Mr Amory meant was that 
Britain, the Commonwealth and Europe are soon bound to approach 
America with proposals for increasing (in economists’ jargon) “ inter- 
national liquidity.” What Mr Amory could not say was that this approach 
seems all too likely to fall on stony ground, that any deepening of the 
American recession later this year looks like finding the international 
monetary system still so starved of short term credit that other countries 
will have to resort to the sort of deliberate beggar-my-neighbour policies 
of restriction that characterised 1931-32. But a newspaper can say this, 
and the time has come when it ought to say it. This article is addressed to 
friends in America, in terms of genuinely friendly concern ; the danger 
is that, unless the problem is frankly discussed now, an unfavourable 
march of events may soon cause the debate to be taken up in terms that 
are much more shrill. 

Indeed, some would say, as Mr Amory suggested, that a major problem 
has “already arrived.” To many thinking people on this side of the 
Atlantic, the most immediate political fact today is not the hydrogen 
bomb, which nobody looks like using. The most immediate political 
fact now is that productive power has recently been increasing more 
swiftly in the communist than in the free world, and this year the balance 
against the side of the angels is likely to be even worse ; in many com- 
munist countries production may well increase by anything up to Io per 
cent again in 1958, and in many democratic countries it is going, at best, 
to stand still. Now, Americans can justly argue that it may be worth 
the United States’ while to tolerate a temporary interruption in its own 
industrial advance, if this serves to stop its price inflation ; there may 
be an even better case, on the same domestic lines, for continuing tem- 
porarily to curb industrial expansion in Britain in order to check price 
inflation here. What is important for the free world’s solidarity, however, 
is that when America or Britain decide to pause in their industrial 
expansion, other countries should, within reason, have at least as big 
a cushion as before the war to protect themselves from being forced to 
check their development also, or still worse to go into a recession at what 
will look to them like America’s behest. 

This cushion used to be provided by international gold reserves, 
At the end of the war everybody was saying that even those prewar 
reserves were too small; conferences were held at Bretton Woods and 
other places in order to discuss ways of increasing them. The speeches 
made at those conferences make strange reading in view of the figures 
today. For in 1937, total world gold reserves of just over $25 billion 
had underpinned total world imports of $27 billion, a liquidity ratio of 
nearly one to one ; last year, total world gold reserves of just over $38 


| AM strongly of the opinion that the time is now approaching, 
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billion underpinned total world imperts of $107 
billion, a liquidity ratio not much greater than one to 
three. Moreover, outside the United States the decline 
in liquidity has been even more serious: from a gold 
liquidity ratio of more than one to two in 1937 to the 
desperately precarious gold liquidity ratio of not much 
more than one to six in 1957 (under $16 billion of gold 
reserves held outside America against some $93 billion 
ef non-American imports). The simple reason for this 
thoroughly undesirable squeeze on liquidity is that 
since prewar days the dollar price of many commodities 
entering into international trade has trebled, while the 
dollar price of gold has stood still. If anybody had 
suggested before the war that this effective situation 
should be reached by a deliberate act of policy—by, 
say, cutting the real price of gold by two-thirds while 
leaving commodity prices stable—he would have been 
regarded as a madman. 


The Price of Gold 


Lan eanien therefore, there is now a very strong 

case for either (a) increasing the supply of the sub- 
stitutes for gold which the world has necessarily created 
for itself in the last twenty years ; or (b) increasing, 
perhaps trebling, the price of gold itself. The latter 
case is now effectively opposed mainly by America. 
This may seem rather odd, for the gold whose price 
the outside world would like to increase is, after all, 
a commodity of which America is by far the largest 
holder. But the Americans have two objections: one 
is that it might be difficult for them to sterilise the 
internal inflationary effects of a rise in the gold price ; 
the other is that the Russians are large producers of 
gold and would benefit greatly from such a move. As 
America is the free world’s leader, it may be right for 
other countries to defer to this latter argument, at least, 
without too much demur. — But, in that event, the 
Americans should have an obligation to help to see that 
some substitute for gold continues to circulate in the 
squeezed exchange markets of the world. 

In the usual process of free enterprise’s adaptability, 
the world has, of course, created some such partial 
substitute for (or, rather, addition to) the role of gold 
during these last twenty years. This has taken the 
form of larger holdings of foreign exchange. In 1937 
the central banks of the world held, in addition to $25 
billion of gold, some $24 billion of each other’s curren- 
cies, as a sort of small change for international trade ; 
by mid-1957, these “foreign exchange reserves” 
(virtually all held by countries other than America) 
had increased nearly tenfold, to over $23 billion. 
Together with the $16 billion of gold held outside the 
United States, this therefore lifted the non-American 
. countries’ total liquidity ratio (measured against $93 
billion of imports in 1957) to not so very much less 
than the one to two ratio which they held before the 
war. That is how postwar international trade has been 
carried on. But a glance at two of the three main 
components of the $23 billion will show why there is 
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a fear of renewed liquidity crisis now: very briefly, the 
system has been underpinned, so far, first by an 
American economic policy which the rest of the free 
world does not now feel sure will continue, ang 
secondly (this is the most important development) by 
a sterling area confidence system which was grievously 
hit by the events of last year. 


Dollar Loans—What Sort ? 


ONSIDER first the problem of dollar exchange. Of 
c. the $23 billion of international exchange reserves 
already mentioned, just over $8 billion at the middle of 
last year consisted of dollar reserves held outside the 
United States. Until last year these reserves had 
increased steadily—from under $3 billion in 1948 to 
nearly $93 billion at the end of 1956—because America 
had more than covered the dollars it sucked in through 
its current trade surplus by two compensating move- 
ments on capital account: by extraordinarily generous 
aid to, followed by wise investment in, the outside 
world. In the first half of last year, however, this flow 
of dollars out of America was sharply reversed ; it is 
true that the outflow has started again since then, rather 
against the trend that might have been expected ina 
time of American recession, but everybody in Europe 
is afraid that the dollar gap may reappear this autumn. 
Moreover the current gap has been kept down in these 
past few months only because most other countries 
have slowed their production to keep in time with the 
slower American tune. 

One way in which the United States could help to 
prevent a world liquidity crisis would be by continuing 
to close any mounting current dollar gap by increased 
aid or investment to the outside world. Indeed, if 
America rejects other suggestions this year, and if its 
recession continues, it is probable that this is what will 
be done in the end. The United States will not want 
to incur the great political odium of having exported 
any really serious and lasting depression to its allies, of 
the economic inconvenience of having forced other 
countries into measures of “ reflation on their own” 
which would eventually involve them in greater dis- 
crimination against dollar imports. 

The choice is probably going to be between hastily 
devised stopgaps, thought up after a crisis, and more 
deliberate measures to increase the investment outflow 
of dollars now. There are several deliberate ways in 
which the direct flow of investment dollars to the out- 
side world could now be increased. One suggestion 
which has received some publicity this week is that the 
World Bank might borrow more dollars on_ the 
American capital market—where interest rates are at 
present low—and plough them into other countries’ 
dollar reserves on the nominal collateral of theif 
internal investment projects, like Britain’s atomic 
energy power stations. This sort of dollar investment 
would be better for everybody than no immediately 
increased dollar investment at all. But, of course, the 
nominal association of things like power stations with 
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the these loans would be a dubious gimmick, and there are 
other ways of attacking the world liquidity problem 


free that would be much better. 


b ‘ ‘ ; 
a Restoring Sterling’s Function 


ONSIDERATION of the “ sterling exchange ” problem 
C may help to point to one of these better ways. 
The second component of those $23 billion of inter- 
Of & national foreign exchange reserves at the middle of last 
tves year was over $6 billion of overseas holdings of 
le of § sterling. These sterling balances first made their 
> the appearance as a result of the debts that Britain ran up 
had § during the war, and in retrospect it can be seen to have 
{8 t0 H been a fortuitously good thing for the world that they 
erica Mf did. It was largely because there was all this sterling 
ough § lying around that the postwar world has found a con- 
10ve- HF yenient medium of exchange in which to conduct more 
TOUS than half of its international trade. As these $6 billion 
itside fH of sterling balances have been backed at times by a 
flow # sterling area reserve of only about $2 billion of con- 
it is vertible currencies, there has been some element of a 
ather § confidence trick in the operation. It has been a perfectly 
in a respectable confidence trick, precisely of the same sort 
Irope that is indulged in all the time by the great commercial 
umn. banks of the world, which generally have a cash reserve 
these equal to less than one tenth of their sight liabilities. 
ntries But, unfortunately, last autumn there was a run on the 
h the sterling bank, and it has now become a declared and 
necessary objective of the British Government that it 
Ip to cannot afford to have so much sterling lying around the 
nuing world ; this is what is meant by the policy of “ keeping 
eased sterling strong.” It does not matter for this purpose 
od, if whether the sterling is going to be sucked back from 
if its the rest of the world by Britain running a bigger sur- 
t will plus on current account (as the Government says it 
want has got to do), or by attracting capital funds to London 
orted by high interest rates (which also restrict industrial 
es, Of activity here), or by restricting Britain’s capital outflow 
other to the rest of the world by controls (a policy which 
own ” the Chancellor calls “ breaking up the sterling area,” 
r dis- and with the advocates of which, in his budget speech, 
he waxed surprisingly cross). 
astily One reason why Mr Amory waxed cross may be 
more that he wants, quite justifiably, to lay great emphasis 
itflow #§ on the “ international value of the sterling system” in 
uys in his approach to America about the problem of world 
2 out- liquidity. A perfectly good case can be made out for 
estion saying that the best and cheapest way of preventing a 
at the world liquidity crisis would be for America, in effect, 
) the to underwrite the sterling area. It would not necessarily 
are at cost the Americans a cent to do so, because once the 





tries’ sterling area was underwritten there would be no 
their speculation against the pound and the ordinary bankers’ 
tomic confidence system could continue as before ; indeed 
tment the operation might even be arranged commercially, 
jiately for an appropriate underwriters’ fee. If the sterling 
e, the area’s gold reserve were put into some new Common- 
> with Wealth bank, with directors from all the Commonwealth 
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countries, an approach to America on these lines might _ 
look rather less insular than it would so fong as the’ 
reserve remains in Britain’s own Exchange Equalisation ‘ 
Account, . 


The Clearing Union Approach 


HE third obvious way of tackling the international 
liquidity problem would be through the “ clearing 
union approach.” The last main component of those 
$23 billion of international foreign exchange reserves 
in the middle of last year was over $8 billion of what 
might be called institutionally created units of account. 
The most important instrument available here is the 
International Monetary Fund. When the IMF was set 
up by the Bretton Woods conference, with $64 billion 
of foreign exchange at its disposal and a smaller hold- 
ing of gold, it was originally supposed to enable 
international trade to be carried on on the basis of a 
world monetary system that would be more liquid than 
before the war. Of course, these relatively tiny IMF 
quotas have not sufficed in any way for this objective ; 
if the Bretton Woods conference was being held now, 
everybody would agree that all members’ ‘lending 
obligations and drawing rights should be substantially 
increased. But instead of increasing these “ quotas ” 
now, and otherwise continuing with the original system, 
many Europeans believe that it would be better to turn 
the IMF into a “ super central bank.” This is what Sir 
Oliver Franks, the chairman of Lloyds Bank, suggested 
last January when he urged that 
countries should be prepared to deposit exchange 
reserves with the Fund and treat the Fund’s certificates 
of indebtedness as exchange reserves, in the same way 
as some European countries already treat as part of their 
exchange reserves their stake in the European Payments 
Union. 
Let it be made clear to the Americans what such a 
“clearing union system” would mean. If America 
continued to pump out more dollars to the rest of the 
world than it draws gold from it, as it has done in most 
recent years, the Franks suggestion would not involve 
it in lending one cent of new money. If America 
became a net absorber of funds again, then it would 
not receive all those net funds in gold, but would agree 
to take some of them in IMF units of account. These 
units, however, would be just as good as gold ; after 
all, the object of receiving gold is in order to have the 
unrestricted power to buy more of other people’s 
resources with it, ‘which IMF units of account would 
equally give. This might be called lending, but only 
in the sense that any ordinary person “lends” to a 
bank when he finds it convenient to receive payment 
of his salary, not entirely in silver and coppers, but in 
a cheque paid into his banking account. : 
The analogy with a banking account is, indeed, exact. 
The great increase in national production and trade 
that took place in the twentieth century would never 
have occurred if the old internal monetary system, 
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whereby internal purchasing power depended wholly on 
fluctuations in gold supply, had not been swamped by 
the happy accident of the spreading cheque system ; in 
the twentieth century circumstances have combined 
to produce an urgent need for the adoption of the 
cheque system in the international sphere. It would 
be entirely proper that America, Germany, Britain and 
the other potential export surplus countries should have 
the principal say in drawing up the rules which would 
ensure that the international fund that cleared these 
cheques should be as solvent as any other great bank is. 


A TYPICAL American reaction to all these proposals’ 


may be to say that they are premature. The 
increased crisis of world liquidity, which many free 
countries now fear, may, of course, never happen. The 
Americans may discount the apprehensions aroused in 
the outside world by the present American recession 
(which most Americans, perhaps rightly, say will not 
seriously deepen), and ignore last year’s breakdown in 
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the old sterling system (the implications of which 
almost all Americans seem to underestimate). But if 
no new strain on international liquidity does occur, 
then the setting up of the precautionary mechanisms 
suggested here would do no one any harm; most 
of them are trigger devices which only a new strain 
would bring into operation. How many of the facts 
presented in this article, at least if they are presented 
in the guise of possible and contingent dangers, would 
economists in the American administration really 
deny ? If they would deny few of them, cannot they, 
in advance of the approach from Europe that is bound 
to come, start working on the minds of the non- 
economists among their colleagues ? The danger at 
the moment is not so much that the approach will be 
met by a reasoned obduracy, as by an invincible bewil- 
derment ; it will be a tragedy if the only American 
reaction is that this whole argument is very compli- 
cated and probably exaggerated, and that the wise thing 
for a businessman’s administration to do is to keep 
quiet and lock up its spoons. 


The sole purpose of a London bus strike now will 


T is now almost certain that by Monday morning 
London’s busmen will be out on strike. All efforts 
at compromise were exhausted this week. Mr 
Cousins rejected London Transport’s offer to give 8s. 
6d. more to the 36,000 central busmen and to review the 
wages of the 14,000 maintenance and country workers 
in the autumn; London Transport refused Mr 
Cousins’s last minute “compromise suggestion ” that 
the 8s. 6d. offer to central men only should be changed 
to an offer, which would have cost the same £1 million 
a year in total, of 6s. 6d. all round ; and a conference of 
garage delegates—roughly, the busmen’s equivalent of 
shop stewards—then rejected Mr Cousins’s suggestion 
themselves. They shuddered at the thought of telling 
three-quarters of the men that they were coming out on 
strike in nominal support of a claim for two shillings 
less than they had been offered already. The delegates 
said that the strike must be labelled as one for ros. 6d. 
more a week all round. | 

But the particular slogan the union puts upon its 
banners will not affect the strike’s result. This strike 
is being started without initial support from the railway- 

-men or from the London underground workers, which 

makes any “ victory ” for the union rather unlikely, and 

hopes of a victory that could compensate the men for 
their losses during the stoppage completely forlorn. 

Even the country busmen are going to sacrifice more 

money in a single week of strike than they could gain 


be to demonstrate a quite unacceptable principle 





from any settlement that brought a review of their 
wages forward from the autumn to this spring. And, 
whatever happens in the main fight, Mr Cousins must 
know that the number of Londoners who travel daily 
by bus, already down by 16 per cent since 1950, is 
likely to be again permanently reduced as a result of 
travelling habits caught during this stoppage ; if so, 
further cuts in bus schedules will soon have to follow 
the cuts already made this week. This may be a good 
thing for London, which has too many buses in its 
streets for economic comfort ; but it is one of the things 
that a calculating busmen’s leader should most have 
wanted to avoid. 

What comments can be passed on all this ? First, 
that if this bus strike is all that the country has got to 
endure, the 1958 struggle over wages, about which s0 
much has been said and so many warnings given, will 
have turned out to be a molehill instead of a mountain. 
Secondly, that London Transport, which has made a 
generous offer that will probably in the end be accepted, 
should give no further ground. For if, with so many 
cards stacked in its favour, the executive yields to 4 
threat as hollow as that of the busmen, there can be no 
hope of price stability this year, Thirdly, that Mr 
Cousins needs to find a face-saving compromise and 
grasp it as soon as he can. The most likely face-savet 
may be that he will claim at the end that the offer to 
review wages in the autumn, which London Transport 
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has already made, is something he has_ got 
redefined, in some not very specified way, during 
the strike. 

But the final comment to be passed is the funda- 
mental one. The ordinary London bus driver and 
conductor did not want this stoppage. They have 
known no more of the gesture which Mr Cousins 
has chosen to make with their livelihoods than the 
things they have read in the newspapers this week. 
To call the garage delegates at Wednesday’s conference 
“representatives of the men” is absurd ; they are a 
largely self-perpetuating group, composed of the hand- 
ful of articulate zealots°who enjoy making speeches to 
each other at off-duty meetings, after their colleagues 
have gone home. 

This strike is purely a gesture on their behalf. It is 
not being launched after careful estimation that the 
men’s losses from it should be less than their eventual 
gains. It is being launched because Mr Cousins, and 
still more those immediately below him, feel that it is 
the professed obligation of trade union enthusiasts to 
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make a demonstration in favour of the principle that 
all workers ought to get some wage increase, even in 
advance of their productivity, every year. This is 
precisely the principle against which it has long been 
necessary that a stand should be made. 

It is a stand not against the interests of the 
organised workers, but against a machine which has got 
completely out of ordinary workers’ control; the 
London busmen in this case are not going to be the 
demonstrators, but the tools their leaders choose to 
demonstrate with. It used to be said that Ernest Bevin, 
Arthur Deakin and the old, carefully calculating leader- 
ship of the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
were out of touch with their rank and file, and that the 
more militant Mr Cousins would bring in a new era of 
union democracy. Some of the conscripted strikers 
among the central London busmen may find that this 
argument now rings rather strangely ; in the next few 
weeks the extraordinary loyalty of the ordinary British 
trade unionist on the buses is going to be put under 
extraordinary strain. 


The Ljubljana Quarrel 


The latest rift between the Jugoslav and Soviet 
Communists has weakened Jugoslav hopes of leavening 
the mass of Communist orthodoxy in eastern Europe 


AST week’s fall-out between Moscow and Belgrade 
[ was sufficiently spectacular to invite comparison 
with their first quarrel in 1948. The comparison 
can, however, easily be pushed too far. Marshal Tito 
has, it is true, again defied the Russians, openly and 
unequivocally. But defiance in the atmosphere of 
1958 is not nearly as risky as it was in Stalin’s time. 
Although Mr Khrushchev has now stepped into 
Stalin’s two shoes, he is unlikely either to want, or to 
be able, to follow undeviatingly in Stalin’s footsteps. 
Ten years ago the Jugoslavs were heavily dependent 
economically on the Communist block ; today, a Com- 
munist economic boycott would hold no great terrors 
for them. 

With his position so much more secure, (some of the 
domestic factors that make it more secure are described 
by a special correspondent on page 415) Marshal Tito 
can afford to speak with gentlemanly, though uncom- 
promising, moderation. Mr Khrushchev, too, having 
huffed and puffed without bringing down the Titoist 
house, may feel that it will do him no good, either, 
to push matters to extremes. Yet neither is likely to 
underestimate the significance of the critical exchanges 
that were provoked by the draft programme for the 
seventh Jugoslav party congress in Ljubljana on April 
22nd. The Jugoslavs do not claim that their programme 
represents the last word in Marxist theory ; but it does 
contain what is to them the accumulated wisdom of ten 


years of practical experiment and ideological exegesis. 
And, unfortunately for their harmonious relations with 
Moscow, they are unable or unwilling to keep the fruits 
of their experience to themselves. So much should 
have been clear to the Russians ever since the Jugoslavs 
refused to sign the declaration of the twelve com- 
munist parties in Moscow last November. 
Fortunately, it is not necessary to become entangled 
in the intricacies of Marxist dialectic to understand 
why the publication of the Jugoslav programme upset 
the Russians. To begin with, the Russians dislike the 
Jugoslav attitude to the east-west tension. In practice, 
Belgrade’s foreign policy has for months past been 
moving steadily closer to that of Moscow, and it would 
be hard to find any major international issue on which 
the Jugoslavs do not now appear to be on Moscow’s 
side. But they base their attitudes on empirical, not 
ideological, arguments. It has been irritating for the 
Russians to see the Jugoslavs, in their theorising, lump 
the socialist and imperialist camps together as being 
equally responsible for the present tensions. This is 
a point—almost the only important one—on which the 
Jugoslavs have shifted or, as they would prefer to 
call it, clarified their position as a result of Russian 
representations. They now hold that Nato, although 


admittedly called into existence through fear of Stalin’s 
policies, has world domination for its goal, while the 
Warsaw Pact is a purely defensive counterpoise. 
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But if the Russians hoped that to budge the Jugoslavs 
in their theoretical stand would edge them into the 
Moscow camp, they are plainly mistaken. At the 
Ljubljana conference, the leaders made it clear that 
they would continue to judge each international problem 
on its merits ; on no account would they commit them- 
selves in advance to indiscriminate support of Soviet 
policies. This attitude, however, is perhaps not quite 
so discouraging for the Russians as it seems. For some 
time, as the Jugoslav communists’ self-confidence and 
feeling of security has grown, they have felt increasingly 
justified in giving more rein to their natural pre- 
disposition towards the communist block without 
actually becoming part of it. As Mr Kardelj puts it, 
their foreign policy’ is based on the fact that Jugoslav 


socialism and the country’s security “depend to a’ 


great extent on the development and strengthening 
of socialism in the world generally” and this fact 
“imposes on us definite obligations towards inter- 
national socialism.” The snag (from the Russian point 
of view) is that the Jugoslavs intend to decide for 
themselves what exactly these obligations are. 


NE suspects, however, that the Russians are really 
O incensed by two attitudes that emerge with 
devastating clarity from the turgid pages of the Jugo- 
slavs’ programme. One is their refusal to recognise 
Soviet primacy and their implicit criticism of Russia and 
of Stalin. The other is their insistence on airing their 
ideas on the international communist movement in 
general. In the Jugoslavs’ view, Stalinism arose not 
because of Stalin’s defects but because of “ deforma- 
tions ” in the Soviet system, which, it is implied, have 
not yet been completely straightened out. They seem to 
imply that there is still much too much hankering in 
Russia after the bad old days ; too many Russian dog- 
matists attack as revisionism every effort to develop 
Marxist thought in tune with contemporary conditions. 
To the Jugoslavs these dogmatists are the real revision- 
ists, not the advocates of “ different roads to socialism ” 
against whom Moscow has been campaigning vigorously 
for months past. 

Again and again, in the party programme and in 
the speeches at Ljubljana, the idea that the forms of 
socialism developed by any one country can have 
universal application is heavily and heartily slapped 
down. So is the view that any one country has the 
slightest right to dictate the policies of any other 
country. Jugoslav views on the infinite diversity of 
socialism range from rather high-falutin’ and even 
mystical concepts of the social progress of mankind 
to the down-to-earth belief that socialism can even 
in some cases be reached by peaceful parliamentary 
methods, and to the startlingly heretical assertion that 
communist parties do not have “a monopoly of any 
form of movement towards socialism.” The smaller 
communist countries are explicitly encouraged to resist 
domination by larger ones who have a tendency to 
impose an “ ideological monopoly” or even “ political 
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hegemony ” on them. Interference by any communist 
international organisation (like the Cominform) is 
equally firmly rejected ; but bilateral contacts, which 
combine maximum opportunities for influencing other 
people with minimum danger of being pushed around 
oneself, are another matter. 

This may be old stuff, but it is not what the Russians 
want to hear. Unpalatable ideas expressed in speeches 
and newspaper articles can be overlooked ; it is different 


when they are set out in a party programme. Moreover, 


the Jugoslavs do not consider that the careful exposition 
of their views should be regarded as a theoretical 
exercise without relevance to real life. They clearly 
believe that Jugoslav-Soviet relations should be, as it 
were, the test case for Moscow’s relations with the rest 
of the communist world. 

But this is precisely what the Russians have always 
refused to contemplate. The hopes aroused after the 
twentieth Soviet party congress that the beginnings of 
liberalisation within the individual communist regimes 
might be accompanied by a real loosening of the 
Muscovite straitjacket were killed when the Soviet army 
crushed the Hungarian rising. Last month in Hungary, 
Mr Khrushchev served notice on the whole block 
that Russian force would crush any other “counter- 
revolutions ” in the same way. But he also conveyed 
the impression that he is aware of the deplorable 
impression made by this brutal snuffing-out of bids for 
freedom, and is anxious to avoid doing it again if he 
can. Perhaps he will not need to do it again. But 
Mr Khrushchev must know that the upheavals of 1956 
have not made life easy for the small governments of 
eastern Europe. On the one hand, the secret police 
systems have been partially—but only partially—dis- 
mantled and, on the other hand, the ferment of ideas 
that was started by the criticism of Stalin is stili 
working away, especially among the intellectuals. All 
the more reason, therefore, to keep at bay the dangerous 
thoughts emanating from Belgrade. 

This is what the Russians must hope to have accom- 
plished by boycotting the Ljubljana congress. No 
doubt they also hope that the Jugoslavs will have taken 
the hint to concentrate on cultivating their own garden. 
Whether this hope turns out to be justified or not, the 
Jugoslavs will certainly have noted the demonstration 
of the Soviet party’s control over its satellites. The 
spectacle must have stiffened Marshal Tito’s determina- 
tion to keep clear of Mr Khrushchev’s leading strings. 
(He will never, one imagines, feel quite the same about 
Mr Khrushchev again.) More regrettably, from the 
Jugoslavs’ point of view, a rebuff has been administered 
to that co-operation and exchange of views between the 
Jugoslavs and all the other parties of the Soviet block 
upon which so much store was set in Belgrade after 
Marshal Tito’s visit to Moscow nearly two years ago. 
Relations at government level may, probably will, 
remain correct. But inter-party relations seem bound 
to dwindle ; so do the Jugoslavs’ hopes of propagating 
their comparatively enlightened ideas throughout 
eastern Europe. 
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Customs unions are in fashion. Benelux is one 


that works, mainly because its members have 
adapted their economic policies to make 


co-existence possible 


occasion of a double celebration. The common 

market has been born: there is a prospect that 
Brussels may become the European “ capital.” Two 
months ago Holland and the Belgium-Luxemburg 
economic union took another important step together. 
For a decade now they have been living together in a 
customs union. In February the Benelux match was 
legally solemnised in a treaty that for better or worse 
binds the two in an economic union for half a century. 
The contrast is striking with the common market treaty 
—where, after the lawyers had haggled for a long time 
over the dowry, the feasting has now begun and the 
banns are out in Gatt, though the union will not be 
complete for a dozen years, and nobody knows how 
intimate the whole thing will become in the end. But 
the Benelux union works ; unpretentious as it is, it 
carries timely lessons for the new European schemes. 

The initial plunge into Benelux was made relatively 
easy by the many interests the two main partners share. 
It was the revival of an old political relationship ; and 
these two merchant nations, lying astride the rail and 
water routes of north-west Europe, share a liberal atti- 
tude to trade. Both had low tariffs before their union 
and found it fairly easy to sweep away the barrier 
between them and erect a low common tariff against 
the world outside in January, 1948. 

Yet Benelux has not been one of those dull pre- 
destined matches between people who think alike on 
everything. Indeed, it is in many ways a union of 
opposites. After 1945, Belgium stood for laisser-faire 
and orthodox economics, while Holland seemed a model 
Keynesian economy. Their differences have not been 
bridged by ambitious institutions. Only recently have 
a formal council of ministers and a parliamentary 
assembly been set up. But the civil servants and 
cabinets have developed a close working partnership ; 
and they have adapted their policies to overcome the 
payments difficulties and differences in competitive 
stature that are the bugbear of customs unions. 


=. HE year of the Brussels Fair is, for Belgium, the 


N the first postwar years Belgium wore the trousers. 
When Holland was at last liberated it had lost about 

a third of its national assets ; dykes were broken, cities 
razed ; the wealth of the East Indies was gone. By 
contrast, Belgium seemed a sort of European Lucky 
Jim. At first the Benelux union was constantly strained 
by Belgium’s payments surplus and Holland’s deficit. 


Lessons of a Union 


After 1952, the roles were reversed. Belgium, like 
Britain, is an old industrial nation. Its population is 
almost stationary ; the heart of its economy is still the 
blackened old industries along the Meuse and Sambre 
—-steel, engineering, coal mining—which were the first 
children of the industrial revolution on the Continent. 
Its postwar spree raised its industrial wages to the top 
of the continental list ; and lately it has invested rela- 
tively little, even if it has invested well. 

Holland, in contrast, bears all the marks of a young 
economy. Postwar difficulties compelled the Dutch 
to pare wages and consumption to the bone and drive 
resources into investment. This, together with a soaring 
population, brought swift economic growth. And the 
weight of the industrial effort is concentrated on clean 
new processing industries. In 1952 the Dutch balance 
of payments swung into surplus, and the main 
problem of the Benelux union took a new form: the 
adaptation of Belgium’s old industrial society to co-exist 
with its young neighbour. 

In this second phase the Dutch government 
consciously pursued a policy of controlled cost inflation. 
Wages were allowed to rise 18 per cent in two years, 
and with them consumption. Soon Holland’s payments 
surplus disappeared. The change in the competitive 
position of some Belgian industries—like shoes and 
textiles—was apparent in a few months as trade 
currents went into reverse. 

External events, such as the change in the world 
economic climate in 1952, the formation of the 
European Payments Union and of the coal and steel 
community, have helped to resolve the problems of 
Benelux. Yet its experience does show that trading 
economies can live together without industrial quotas 
and tariffs, though they have not only different industrial 
patterns but different wage and price levels, different 
tax and social structures, and even different rates of 
economic growth, so long as their governments pursue 
policies which achieve a general external balance, 
avoiding both excessive surpluses and deficits. 

The Low Countries have learnt that if this can be 
achieved, some other problems that afflict customs 
unions are reduced to insignificance. In 1952, when 
Belgium’s shoe, textile and paper industries were feeling 
the pinch of Dutch competition, it seemed that Belgium 
might have to beat a retreat and bring back some 
import quotas. In fact the change in relative costs as the 
Dutch economy expanded has meant that the escape 
clauses have been rarely used. True, an expedient 
questionable in the eyes of liberal economists has been 
adopted to ease the problems of weak industries ; the 
two governments encouraged them to get together with 
their competitors across the border and reach gentle- 
men’s agreements on specialisation in different products. 
But the stimulus of competition has been real, forcing 
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Belgium in particular to adapt itself. In textiles, for 
instance, high-wage, skilled Belgium has been forced 
to concentrate on quality goods. Leading firms in both 
countries have begun to set up plants across the border. 
It has all been an invaluable preparation for competition 
in the European common market. 


HE flaws in Benelux are as instructive as its achieve- 
ments. Belgium has been laughing at the news 
that the special train carrying Belgian ministers home 
from The Hague, after the signature of the treaty of 
economic union, was stopped at the frontier while 
Belgian customs officials searched for smuggled butter. 
Benelux has certainly not achieved free trade in food, 
and the new treaty’s aim to achieve it by 1962 will not 
be easily fulfilled. Here, in miniature, is the farming 
problem which has to be resolved in the European 
common market. How can the Belgian peasantry, 
steeped in high-cost traditional ways, be enabled to 
co-exist with the low-cost husbandry of Holland ? Some 
progress has been made in raising Belgian standards. 
The peasant labour force is dwindling as mechanisation 
spreads. Land reform is beginning to merge the tiny 
patchwork holdings of the Flemish plain into larger 
viable units. But Belgian farm prices are still well 
above Holland’s. 
Benelux has opened frontiers to a flow of goods freer 
than that between any other European nations. Yet it 


THE SUMMIT 


Ping-Pong Preliminaries 


o and fro jumps the bouncing ball. Let’s have a four- 
a power pow-wow in Moscow. No, let’s have exchanges 
of views. No, no, we meant a foursome. Sorry, can’t 
manage that, it'll have to be six—three aside, you know, 
fair play and all that, old man, eh? Oh well, if you’re 
going to be huffy, we'll just have to come and see you one 
by one. Who’s huffy? Why, you are; we thought you 
wanted to get started. Of course I do; you’re the ones 


who are holding things up. But excuse us, dear fellow, 


it’s you' that’s holding things up ; we could get on much 
quicker if you’d only meet us together. But how can I— 
I’'d' be outnumbered—you must let me bring some friends 
along to back me up. Ha-ha-ha, as if you needed back- 
ing up! 

. Now, folks, let’s see what’s happening at the next table. 
H’m. Looks like more of the same kind of game, if you 
ask me. Listen to them. Hey, you dangerous fellows, you 
must stop flying your bombers up towards the Arctic every 
time you see specks in front of your eyes. Calm down, 
friend, it’s all quite safe ; and just to reassure you, we'll 
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has shown that two stable societies cannot be merged 
in a decade. Movement of labour and capital, as well 
as of goods, has been freed in theory. But few workers 
have beén lured away from Holland, where there is full 
employment, by higher Belgian wages ; there has been 
no migration to compare with the movement from Italy 
which may take place in the common market. Nor has 
there been much flow of capital, apart from direct 
investments in plant or subsidiaries across the border. 
In taxation, too, there are still evident differences. 
Budgets are the key to government, and behind Benelux 
there are still separate parliaments and electorates. The 
new economic union envisages a further alignment of 
taxes. But the Low Countries have learnt that an 
economic merger requires years of political effort. 
Today the political impulse behind Benelux has 
become secondary. All three member governments are 
now throwing the weight of their endeavours into a 
bigger European union. Benelux is too smal] for them. 
Antwerp and Rotterdam live and flourish on the ship- 
ping service and trade which they provide for the 
smoking hinterland of the Ruhr upstream ; the tug- 
masters of Rhine and Scheldt are chronically worried 
by issues of discriminatory national practices which 
concern all the riparian nations. Above all, Benelux 
is not enough politically. Whatever illusions their 
larger neighbours nurse, the Low Countries know that 
their future depends on ever-increasing integration with 
all their neighbours. 





have the Security Council vote on it. Oh no, we won't, 
I’m withdrawing my resolution. All right, then, we’ll put 
up a resolution ; let’s have Arctic inspection, like we sug- 
gested last year, remember ? No, no, no—bunkun, piffle, 
eyewash !—what we really need is a resolution calling for 
summit talks. Summit talks ? Isn’t that where we came 
in? That is indeed where we came in ; and round about 
this point the public begins to tiptoe quietly out, having 
had about enough. 


ARCTIC INSPECTION 


ICBM Alley — 


ESSRS Gromyko and Sobolev have summarily rejected 
M the American proposal to open to international inspec- 
tion all Soviet and allied territories north of the Arctic 
Circle, and other areas where American and Soviet frontiers 
approach each other—Alaska and the Aleutians, Kamchatka 
and the Kuriles. In the Security Council on Tuesday Mr 


Sobolev called the plan “a diversionary manceuvre” in- , 


tended to obtain military intelligence about northern Russia. 
In Moscow on the same day, Mr Gromyko termed it 4 
pure publicity stunt, “detached from any practical steps 
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towards disarmament.” If the proposal is pressed to a vote 
this week, it will presumably be vetoed by Russia. But 
even the Russians seem ready to accept Arctic inspection 
as an item that could be laid before a summit conference ; 
so the idea cannot yet be written off altogether. 

In Tuesday’s debate the representatives of Japan and 
Sweden supported the Arctic proposal, and the Secretary- 
General himself, in one of his rare interventions, welcomed 
it as something that might lead to a “ major break-through ” 
in the disarmament deadlock. It is, of course, a chip off the 
old block of the western powers’ disarmament programme 
presented last summer, which was turned down very firmly 
by a Russia convinced that its development of inter-conti- 
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nental missiles would enable it to bargain “from strength ” 
for better terms. At that time, official Soviet statements 
poured scorn lavishly upon the Arctic project. Inspection 
of these “ icy wastes,” said Mr Zorin, was “ devoid of real 
meaning,” and could yield “no information useful either 
for disarmament or for the prevention of surprise attack.” 
The criticism seemed wide of the mark even last year, for 
the western allies were also proposing ground and air inspec- 
tion of the whole of North America and Russia and of the 
greater part of Europe ; they offered the Arctic plan as a 
substitute if the Russians rejected these broader areas. 
Since then, however, the coming of the ICBM has made the 
Arctic the obvious “ rocket alley” for long-range warfare 
between the super-powers. Even the Russians no longer 
seem inclined to mock the idea of policing “icy wastes.” 
They themselves, by their latest complaints against America, 
have helped to break Mercator’s hold on the public mind. 


POLITICS AND TRADE UNIONS 


Primrose and Pink 


HE two most interesting political developments of the 
a past week have both occurred outside Parliament. Last 
Weekend, in a speech to 4,000 members of the Primrose 
League in the Royal Albert Hall, Mr Macmillan recounted 
the measures which the Chancellor had already said that 
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the Government would take to meet any change in the 
economic climate arising from a world depression. But 
the Prime Minister also included a reference to the measure 
which the Chancellor left out ; he gave the clearest hint yet 
that, if recession really should hit Britain by the autumn, 
then Mr Amory will stand ready to introduce an autumn 
budget. The healthiest and simplest way to increase both 
investment and consumption, said the Prime Minister with 
some emphasis, would be by further reductions in taxation ; 
and, quite apart from plans to meet a recession, he promised 
his audience that it is the Government’s firm aim to give 
further substantial reductions in taxation as soon as it is 
possible and prudent. 


These chop-licking references to the possibility of tax 
reductions, if present economic policies work, have become 
a suddenly increased feature of Conservative propaganda 
in the past ten days. They have been accompanied by a 
reminder, apparently officially inspired, that there is no 
Statutory basis for the common political assumption that 
the general election must be expected in the autumn of next 
year ; at a pinch, it will be constitutionally permissible to 
postpone it until the spring of 1960. Tories are therefore 
being told that there could still be two—in the event of a 
recession, even three—more Conservative budgets to come 
in this Parliament. 

This is the stuff to feed the troops. On their opponents’ 
side, by contrast, the main propaganda concern just now is 
to keep a watch on their industrial field marshals. Labour 
has something of a split mind about its immediate trade 
union problem. On the one hand, it believes that the immi- 
nence of a railway strike at the time of the general election 
of 1955 was a factor that lost it a lot of votes then. On the 
other, it is a historical fact that in the aftermath of the failure 
of the general strike in 1926 there was a considerable swing 
of support to Labour, as the trade unions moved over from 
industrial to political action ; if the bus strike fails in the 
next few weeks—and most politicians expect that it will fail 
—then some Labour people think that the post-1926 situa- 
tion might be repeated. 


Mr Gaitskell between 
Two Spectacles 


T was in these circumstances that Mr Gaitskell took the 
I very bold decision to devote this week’s Labour party 
television programme to an unscripted discussion between 
himself, Mr Cousins and the shopworkers’ leader, Mr Birch. 
From the point of view of television presentation, he ran a 
considerable risk in this ; the impression that could easily 
have come over to the mass audience was of Mr Gaitskell 
being overshadowed by two very large trade union leaders 
in very big and impressive horn-rimmed spectacles. Tactic- 
ally, however, the course of the discussion was interesting. 


For it was quite clear that the point that Mr Gaitskell 
was trying to get across was that, while he is very 
chummy with the trade union leaders, he is not going to be 
ruled by them when and if he becomes Prime Minister, and 
will hope for “what you would call responsibility and I 
would frankly call restraint”; while the point the trade 
union leaders were intent on getting across was that annual 
wage claims of some sort will go forward under any admini- 
stration. On the whole, this impression of friendly inde- 
pendence and a certain bluff honesty was probably good 
television policy. It will certainly have made a better 
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impression than one other recent development between 
Labour and the trade unions has done. This other develop- 
ment is the strange affair at St Helens. 


The Affair at St Helens 


R TOM DRIBERG is not everyone’s political cup of tea, 
but the way he has been blocked from the Labour 
candidature at St Helens for once leaves him on the side 
of the angels (even if not, apparently, sufficiently on that 
of the saints). When Sir Hartley Shawcross’s much forecast 
resignation at last became fact, some local socialists in 
St Helens asked Mr Driberg if he would like to stand ; 
and the chairmen’s committee of the Labour party’s 
national executive—which has hitherto been responsible for 
Transport House recommendations—agreed to support him. 
As both the committee and Mr Driberg well knew, this by 
no means guaranteed him the seat, even though he is this 
year’s party chairman ; more distinguished Labour figures 
than he have had to be pushed by Transport House on 
to many selection boards before they at last found a con- 
stituency that would take them. 

But Mr Driberg was not even destined to reach the 
St Helens selection board. In part, this is said to have been 
because of Roman Catholic influence in the local Labour 
party. But allied with this interest was a more familiarly 
powerful voice. The leaders of the miners’ union in 
Lancashire intervened and brusquely claimed the seat as 
a miners’ preserve. As Sir Hartley Shawcross was not 
renowned as a pick and shovel man, one might have 
expected the National Executive to tell the miners where 
they got off. But, on the contrary, the Transport House 
recommendation of Mr Driberg was hurriedly cancelled ; 
and the chairmen’s committee was not only rapped over the 
knuckles for ever having backed him, but was also deprived 
for the future of its power to make such recommendations. 
The powerful union block on the executive insisted that in 
future such matters must be handled by the whole executive. 

This particular change may not very much matter. The 
chairmen’s committee comprises the chairmen of the 
various sub-committees of the executive ; these chairmen 
usually tend to be hard-working old warhorses like Mr Grif- 
fiths, and any difference between their views and the whole 
executive’s views on any particular matter is likely to be 
purely coincidental. But the general principle being invoked 
by the unions ‘is highly disturbing. The reason for union 
touchiness is not hard to find. Several seats hitherto he'd 
by union men have recently fallen to non-union candidates 
—1o Co-operative nominees, or “ intellectuals.” That the 
unions should find the ex-Bevanite Mr Driberg personally 
suspect is understandable, but it was not their right to 
block him. Mr Gaitskell should have warned them 
bluntly that neither they nor any other group can claim to 
have rotten boroughs in their pocket, any more than they 
can claim to have Labour Prime Ministers there. 


NORTH AFRICA 


Off the Fence 


HE Algerian rebels have had their way at the Maghreb 
ER caneiienniasd which ended at Tangiers on Wednesday. 
However much the Tunisian and Moroccan delegates would 
have preferred a more innocuous form of solidarity, 
they have had instead to commit themselves to the support 
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of a “free” Algerian government to be formed by the 
National Liberation Front (FLN). This is forcing the pace, 
But two points should be emphasised. The formation of 
the government in exile is still only a threat held in reserve, 
And the Tunisian and Moroccan delegations represented 
not their governments (which would have made their rela- 
tions with France even worse than they are already) but 
the Neo-Destour and Istiqlal parties ; still, these are the 
ruling parties and their governments would have to go 
circumspectly in disavowing or watering down their com. 
mitments. 

It is difficult to see how the Tunisian or the Moroccan 
government will be able to avoid recognising an FLN 
government if it is formed. The effect of the conference 
may be to force the two North African countries off the 
shaky fence between disloyalty to the nationalist objectives 
of the FLN and the danger of disrupting their own relations 
with France. 

There were reports at Tangiers of a stream of messages 
from outside urging the Algerians to hold back. Now that 
Tunisia and Morocco are being forced into a position of 
more open support for the FLN, other governments, particu- 
larly the British and American, are going to be highly 
embarrassed to know what attitude to take in the quarrels 
that will inevitably follow between the Moroccans and 
Tunisians and the French. The last thing France’s Atlantic 
allies want is to be forced into such a choice. If this is to be 
avoided, it has become all the more urgent to make a 
serious attempt at negotiation in Algeria before the FLN 
takes an irreversible step. For this reason it is a pity that 
the French caretaker government has decided after all not 
to raise the Algerian question at the Nato meeting next week 
in Copenhagen. When Nato does eventually discuss the 
question, it will be very much better if it is the French 
themselves who put it on the agenda. 


FRANCE 


The Turn of M. Pleven 


HE French crisis is being played out in slow motion. 

M. Pleven, who has agreed to try to form a government, 
is not expected to face the assembly before Tuesday—three 
weeks exactly after the defeat of M. Gaillard. The delay 
is partly due to the deputies’ interest in local elections, but 
it also reflects the difficulties involved in cabinet-making. 
M. Bidault’s failure has demonstrated the impossibility of 
forming a right-wing government. M. Pleven (who belongs 
to the UDSR, a small centre group) is now trying to revive 
a national coalition ; he wants to include important repre- 
sentatives of all the non-communist parties in his cabinet. 
As a first step he has drawn up a policy programme for 
Algeria which has been approved by all the parties except 
the communists and the poujadists. The plan’s contents 
are not yet known, but this wholesale approval by people of 
differing opinions suggests that it is innocuous. M. Pleven’s 
supporters, however, claim that it will be sufficiently flexible 
to allow for some departures from the present Algerian 
policy which has failed to bring results. 

But M. Pleven cannot stick to general principles. Events 
and bills do not wait until French deputies have made up 
their minds. Efforts to seal off Algeria’s frontiers with 
Tunisia and Morocco have made it necessary to keep French 
conscripts 27 months in the forces. Combined with some 
other additional military credits, this new defence expendi- 
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I’ve always had a soft spot for crackpots. The pottier their ideas 
the better I like them. Of course, I am not alone in my admira- 
tion for crackpottery. Eccentricentialism, to use its proper name, 
is quite a flourishing philosophy, with some six hundred 
adherents who frolic regularly at Folly Berserk, the national 
headquarters. 


It was there that I heard an insanely sensible idea regarding 
advertising. It wasn’t reported, being overwhelmed by the less 
worthy news of an epidemic of apoplexy among advertising 
agents following a proposal to nationalise their industry. The 
kernel of the suggestion which escaped notice was that adver- 
tising space should be allotted according to the product’s value 
to the community. 


Thus, products like Ugh, the Discreet Cleanser, would be 
advertised only in appropriate places for private viewing by 
people one at a time, while the things that contribute to our 
happiness—books, good wines, handmade shoes, paintings, etc. 
—would receive their due measure of publicity. 


Now that’s true proportional representation. I’m all in favour 
of it—and for a start I nominate Mackenzie’s Sherry, surely one 
of life’s pleasantest products, for nationalised advertising on a 
national scale. I don’t quite know what one would write about it 
in order to fill a who'e-page newspaper advertisement: I’ve been 
a devotee of Mackenzie’s Sherry for years but can’t say that it 
has repaired a broken romance, or led me to a better job. Still, 
the advertising experts should think of something to convince 
you that it’s an exquisite sherry. But why wait ?—try a bottle 
now. You'll agree that Mackenzie’s Sherry is worth any tax- 
payer’s money. 
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ture is estimated at 80 billion francs (about £67 million). 
The representative bodies in the nationalised industries are 
only waiting for a government to be formed to press their 
wage claims. The cost of living is rising. About a fifth 
of the dollar loan has by now been spent. 

Socialists and conservatives are at odds over the means to 
contain the budgetary deficit. The former want new taxes ; 
the latter, further cuts in expenditure. To reconcile them 
will not be easy, though M. Pleven is an excellent choice for 
the job. He served in many postwar governments until 
his temporary eclipse after the Dien Bien Phu disaster. He 
has a reputation as an efficient administrator and a born 
committeeman. If he proves a successful matchmaker, it 
will still remain to be seen whether he will be better able 
than M. Gaillard to get action out of a disparate coalition. 


EGYPT 





Better than Never 


GREEMENT between the Suez Canal Company and the 
Egyptian government over the amount of compensation 
to be paid to the shareholders is welcome as the first positive 
sign of the return to normal relations between Egypt and 
the West. It has been a long haggle over £29 million. The 
terms now accepted are probably very little different from 
what might have been fixed six months or so ago, but at that 
stage the western powers, habituated to cold-shouldering 
President Nasser, showed no determination to get the nego- 
tiators to come to terms. Now it has come home, to Mr 
Dulles at least, that this policy was doing no good. Discreet 
heat was turned on both sides, and a bargain struck. 

The next step for the British Government is to reach 
agreement with the Egyptians over the sequestered and 
nationalised British property and to release Egypt’s frozen 
sterling balances. The financial talks in Rome have drifted 
on in as long and as useless a way as the wrangles over 
compensation. As long ago as January the two sides had 
substantially agreed on what should be done—but the 
signatures are still missing. The British side has been 
anxious to guard against a possible future Egyptian demand 
for compensation for the damage done on Egyptian soil by 
the British and French armies. But the Egyptians may 
prefer to keep this card up their sleeve. 


MOVEMENT ALLOWANCES 


The Workers to the Work 


ae that makes it easier for workers to change 


their jobs, when necessary, without incidental 

loss, is a contribution both to keeping employment 
high and to ensuring that the unemployed shall be put to 
the right work. The measures announced by Mr Macleod 
in the House of Commons last week will have this effect. 
They raise by 10 per cent the maintenance allowances pay- 
able to workers undergoing training at industrial rehabilita- 
tion centres. They increase from £2 to £10 the grant avail- 
able (on top of free removal for household and personal 
effects) for incidental moving expenses. More important, 
they break new ground by providing for the payment, up to 
a maximum of £50, of half the solicitors’ and agents’ fees 
involved in house purchase and sale by a worker leaving an 
area in order to go where employment prospects are better. 
This last is a realistic provision which can be expected 
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to become more and more important in a “ property-owning 
democracy.” Home ownership, whatever its social attrac- 
tions, risks being a brake on mobility—though the home- 
owner can hardly be more thoroughly immobilised than the 
rent-controlled tenant whose privileged position depends on 
his staying put. It is impossible, as Mr Macleod pointed 
out in his speech, for the Government to “enter into the 
whole field of a change in property values,” and the likeli- 
hood remains that the home-owner who sells a house in 
a massively declining area, in order to buy in a massively 
expanding one, will make a net loss on the transaction. Even 
where actual buying and selling prices are equal, however, 
outlay on solicitors’ and agents’ fees can constitute a heavy 
burden on a migrant. The halving of that burden, together 
with the reduction in stamp duty in the budget, will make 
a change of home a significantly less forbidding prospect. 

As a means of ensuring that throughout the country 
available manpower shall be matched to available jobs, 
getting the workers to the work lacks the fine sweeping 
emotional appeal of taking the work to the workers—whether 
by development area policy or by the more elastic and 
temporary provisions of the new Development of Industry 
(Industrial Finances) Bill. Nor can it deal with those major 
tidal shifts of industrial fortune for which development area 
policy is the appropriate specific. Adequately used, how- 
ever, it could lessen the pressure for an inappropriate—and 
far more expensive—use of development area techniques ; 
and although some safeguards may be needed against abuse 
b; ingenious individuals moving for reasons other than an 
enforced change of job, it offers much less scope for pork- 
barrel politics. Mr Macleod’s initiative is most welcome ; 
this is an example of the sort of peripheral welfare policy at 
the Ministry of Labour at which he has always been adept. 


RENT ACT IN BIRMINGHAM 


Take Over Bid 


ITHIN very strict limits, the decision of Birmingham 
Corporation to buy out landlords who have 
threatened their tenants with eviction is more reasonable 
than some press reports may have made it appear. The 
price that the corporation will pay for the houses—it expects 
to set aside {1 million for the 700 or so affected—will be 
based on what the property with vacant possession would 
fetch on the open market. Most landlords may be ready to 
negotiate on this basis. If they refuse, the corporation will 
reserve the right to acquire the houses by an order for com- 
pulsory purchase, but this is neither so unusual nor so 
authoritarian as it may sound. The owner will have a right 
of appeal to the Minister of Housing (who must confirm 
any such order before it can take effect), and to the Lands 
Tribunal if he considers that the price offered is not suffi- 
cient. These safeguards should ensure that the owners are 
not victimised ; for this reason the proposal, though*coming 
from the Labour majority on the corporation, received Con- 
servative support. As usual, however, the ratepayer who 
will have to foot the bill has had the smallest say of all. 

On a broader view, the Birmingham council’s decision is 
open to criticism for two good economic reasons. The first 
of these has to do with its timing. Of the 750 Birmingham 
tenants at present thought to be in danger of eviction, only 
382 are said to have exhausted all channels of negotiation 
with their landlord. Many of the other 368 were still bar- 
gaining, but now that the tenant is to be given protection 
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by the Rent Act amendment introduced in Parliament last 
week, and the landlord by the city’s offer to buy his house 
if he persists with his eviction notice, both sides may come 
to feel that they have nothing to gain by reaching a settle- 
ment. Because of this, the city will have to acquire more 
houses and pay more for them. 

The second criticism that can be levelled against the 
corporation’s plan is that, in so far as it will stop the 
movement of a few (and not necessarily the most 
deserving) tenants to accommodation that they can really 
afford, it will introduce a new source of unfairness into 
the city’s rent structure. However, because the difference 
between the free market rent and what the tenant will 
have to pay will fall on the local rates, some incentive 
to charge realistically will still remain. This was not true 
of the London County Council’s idea, put forward some 
months ago, which was that the houses of threatened tenants 
should be requisitioned and the loss to the landlord made 
good by the central government. This was a piece 
of LCC electoral nonsense, and nothing is likely to be 
heard of it now that the LCC elections are over. The 
Birmingham device, although wildly extravagant for the 
ratepayers, at least does not appear to fall into this category. 


ADEN 


An Interior Problem 


DEN and the neighbouring protected areas present the 
A same kind of problem as do the trucial sheikhdoms 
along the southern shores of the Persian Gulf. Seaports 
and strongpoints on the coasts of Arabia were once the only 
vital spots for the British Government. Whether for coal- 
ing, for the protection of distressed seamen, or for control 
of the arms and slave traffic, a coastal point was important 
and the interior was of little or no interest. 

This easily manageable pattern has been upset by the rise 
of Arab nationalism and by oil, or the hope of oil. The 
forbidding deserts and mountains, often unvisited or 
unknown to the protecting power, now represent prizes to 
be gained by one side or lost by the other. 

In Aden and the protectorates the protecting power is now 
called upon to revise long-standing procedures for maintain- 
ing its influence. The British Government will have to 
decide exactly what it can do during the next ten or more 
years and begin doing it with vigour. The immediate pro- 
blem is to find some substitute for Nasser. There will have 
to be food on the mat, and money for qat, to take the place 
ef promises from the north. The only substitute that has 
had any measure of success seems to be popular support of 
a local indigenous government, as in the Sudan and Tunisia. 

In Aden the government can do one of two things. It 
can withdraw its protection from the areas outside the 

colony ‘itself and concentrate its efforts in that tiny area. If, 
on the other hand, the protected areas cannot be left to the 
questionable care of Imam Ahmad of Yemen, and if they 
would soon starve in any kind of independent status, then 
it will be necessary to treat the colony and the protectorates 
as One enormous problem. 

Only when the people of South Arabia can discern clear 
intentions and can see work in progress will the distant 
charms of Cairo be overcome. Perhaps Aden can then 
become the Eden which its name, and local tradition, 
suggest that it once was. 
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INDONESIA 


The Persistent Rebellion 


HE Indonesian rebellion pursues its wayward course; 
+ apparently it has refused to be extinguished, but is 
merely transferring its centre elsewhere. In Sumatra; at first 
the main centre of the rebellion, the central government's 
forces have had things all their own way. Padang has fallen, 
though its radio transmitter continues to function from a 
point unknown. The official capital, Djakarta, expects the 
capture of its unofficial rival, Bukittinggi, in “a matter of 
days.” In most places, the rebels have shown little heart for 
fighting ; in Pakanbaru, the Caltex oil centre, Djakarta forces 
left captured rebel troops in charge of the airfield while they 
drove further into rebel territory. 

Yet though the rebellion flags in central Sumatra, it sur- 
vives in parts of northern Sumatra, has burst out unex- 
pectedly in the south, and is assuming a new and startling 
vitality elsewhere. Widespread targets have been bombed, 
including the oil port of Balikpapan in Indonesian 
Borneo, where two British tankers were hit—a hazard that 
protests to the recognised government cannot remove. The 
Shell Petroleum Company has had to halt operations. 
These new and spectacular attacks are being launched 
from north Celebes, which now looks like becoming 
the main centre of 
the rebellion. It has 
not escaped the 
attention of arm- 
chair strategists that 
north Celebes _ is 
hundreds of miles 
closer than central 
Sumatra to Formosa, 
a conveniently 
friendly source of 
arms. There has 

Macassar é jorsm been no confirma- 

es a tion of Singapore 

ba + « o reports that Dr 

es Sjafruddin, the rebel 

prime minister, has made his way to north Celebes, but 
several members of his team are believed to be there. 

The rebels’ long-term intentions are not clear. They have 
undergone not merely the shock of an unexpectedly swift 
military blow from Djakarta, but also a political and military 
counter-rebellion in Sumatra. Abroad, however, their 
numbers have been swollen by many defections from the 
Indonesian diplomatic service, including lately that of the 
ambassador in Rome. Are they prepared to carry on indefi- 
nitely, now that the prospect of gaining control over the 
whole of Indonesa seems remote ? It does seem that some of 
them, at any rate, will try to do so, arguing that the central 
government cannot hope to occupy north Celebes without 
withdrawing troops from Sumatra, thus inviting further 
outbreaks there. 








SWEDEN 


Man Bites Dog 


WEDISH politics rarely set headline writers groping for 
their pencils to record a reversal of the customary order 

of things. This week, however, Nordic normality has been 
violated. Last Friday the Social Democrats, who have been 
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in government with only a single summer’s interruption 
since 1932, were defeated in the lower house of the Riksdag 
by the combined vote of the opposition parties. On Monday 
parliament was dissolved for a special election, the first of 
its kind since 1914 and only the third in the entire history 
of Sweden’s parliamentary democracy. The cause of this 
upheaval was the government’s proposal for a national 
scheme of “ additional pensions ” over and above the basic 
old age pension. 

Unlike the basic pension, this would have been graduated 
according to previous income and would have been, with 
limited exceptions, universal and compulsory. The debate 
in the Riksdag was conducted under the beguiling eye of the 
television cameras ; the minister of social affairs infuriated 
the opposition by hogging a peak viewing-hour, and the 
Conservatives exploited visual-aid techniques by holding up 
a large chart while their leader was on the rostrum. In the 
end the three non-socialist parties, though divided in their 
own ideas about extra pensions, jumped in unison at their 
unfamiliar opportunity and pushed the government under 
by 117 votes to III. 

This does not necessarily mean the end of the Social 
Democrats’ long supremacy.- They have hopes that the 
pensions issue will arrest the slow decline their electoral 
fortunes have been suffering since the war. In particular, 
some of the white-collar workers who usually vote Liberal 
may find the government’s proposition too attractive to 
oppose. If the Social Democrats gain even one or two seats 
they are expected to continue in office. But this will not 
be enough to force their pensions bill through. To do that, 
even with communist support, they will need half a dozen 
extra seats, which by Scandinavian standards would involve 
a minor landslide ; and customarily the Swedish electorate 
does not slide, it inches like a glacier. 

If, on the other hand, the Social Democrats lose any 
seats, they are likely to resign and let the opposition parties 
see if they can resolve their differences enough to form a 
ministry. Elections are normally held in the autumn, under 
the inhibiting influence of the approaching northern winter. 
But this one will take place in the exhilarations of early 
summer ; it may be that the Swedes, stirred by the season 
into a mood of decision, will settle their political course for 
some years to come. 


POLICE 


Constables and the Commons 


HE British police are very probably still the best in the 
world, but outside London they are also the most 
haphazardly controlled. This is a matter on which it is 
always very difficult to get any calm discussion started, 
because there is a lobby of the Establishment which bays 
indignantly whenever the matter is mooted (in much the 
same way as, for example, there is a lobby that deprecates 
any critical discussion of spending in the universities). 
Hackles are particularly apt to rise at the moment because 
there is an admitted danger that, with an eye on certain 
recent events, any inquiry into police organisation might 
degenerate into a witch hunt. On the other hand, there 
has over the past few years been a sufficient trickle of 
“incidents” to raise some anxiety in the mind of the 
general public ; and the implications of ruling by the 
Speaker this week are worth pondering. 
The point emerged when an MP tried to get a debate 
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et 
on a motion about the powers of chief constables. The: 
Speaker ruled that an issue of this sort, except when it 
concerned the police in London, could only be raised in 
a bill or on a private member’s motion—not, as the MP 
wanted, on Supply, or on the adjournment. But the real 
limitation on MPs emerged when the Speaker defined the 
only three powers which the Home Secretary possesses over 
local police forces, and therefore the only issues on which 
he can be tackled at question time. The Home Secretary 
approves the appointment of Chief Constables (who are 
picked, however, by local watch committees) ; he hears 
appeals in disciplinary cases; and he controls HM 
Inspectors of Police, who advise him about the efficiency. 
of local forces before he authorises the central government 
grant. The Speaker specifically stated, however, that the 
day-to-day administration of the police forces is a matter 
for the local authorities and not for the Home Secretary. 

It is obviously silly that if a metropolitan policeman is 
rude to an old lady in Piccadilly (London) an MP can ask 
questions about it in the Commons, but if a provincial 
policeman does the same thing in Piccadilly (Manchester) 
Parliament cannot discuss the matter. Perhaps Parliament 
should not discuss the matter in either case. Perhaps day-to- 
day activities in all police forces should be kept out of parlia- 
mentary questioning, in the same way as activities in the 
nationalised industries. Perhaps there should be an annual 
select committee looking into them. Perhaps there should 
be as complete an isolation of Parliament from the police 
as there is from the judicature. Perhaps any residual parlia- 
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LORDS v. COMMONS 


Lord Grey’s most wise and dignified warning to the 
q Peers in relation to their conduct on the Jewish 

Disabilities Bill has been lost upon the Ministry and 
the House of Lords.... There is every reason to appre- 
hend, therefore, a real collision between the Houses. For 
nearly thirty years the Lower House has consistently and 
temperately urged, and supported moreover by constantly 
increasing majorities, a change which primarily affects its 
own. privileges and its own constitution. The House of 
Lords has obstinately and continuously resisted that 
change. ... Now, if the Lords, mistaking their true 
function, obstinately and fruitlessly assert for themselves 
a fully co-ordinate and equal power in the State, what will 
be the inevitable result? Clearly that the one class which 
opposes itself not to the hasty first thoughts, but to the 
maturedly ripened convictions of the whole community, will 
begin to lose its legitimate influence, to be regarded with 
jealousy even in cases where it exercises its prerogative 
with wisdom and prudence, and to be exposed to constant 
and irritating collisions with the body of the people. If 
the Lords wish to retain their influential place in the 
English State, they must never forget that they do not 
represent more than a smali section of that State,—a 
section, no doubt, that has more than ordinary leisure and 
opportunity for maturing wise counsels and attaining broad 
views of legislation, but, nevertheless, in no way entitled 
to impose its prejudices, where they are proved by 
reiterated trial to be peculiar to itself, on the community 
at large. The only possible issue of a passionate contest 
between the people and the Peers will be, that the Peers 
must eventually be overruled by one of those extreme 
constitutional measures which the Crown can adopt when- 
ever the least important section of the Legislature proves 
obstinately obstructive. 
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mentary questions that can be asked should be asked of 
the Attorney-General rather than of the Home Secretary. 
Perhaps the local authority watch committees are the right 
bodies to exercise their present powers, and perhaps the 
present diversity of size among local authorities which run 
police forces—and equally great diversity of modes of 
operation among watch committees—are exactly right for 
the different needs of different areas of the country. But 
it would be astonishing if the present British system of 
dealing with all these problems, a system which has grown 
up through an odd series of historical accidents, did indeed 
prove to be the ideal one in every particular. The present 
time, when the system of local government as a whole is 
being reorganised, would be a good one for a separate 
committee of inquiry. 


HOUSING 


The Subsidised Scots 


GOVERNMENT inquiry is going to examine whether 
A the socialist council of Glasgow has lived up to its 
statutory obligations in charging sufficient rent for its 
council houses. Scottish habits in subsidising tenants are 
pretty startling. A recent white paper (Cmnd 393) showed 
that the average rent in all Scottish cities last year was only 
5s. 4d. a week for a prewar house (or flat) and 7s. 3d. for a 
postwar one. The rents charged in the Scottish burghs are 
somewhat higher, and have risen sharply since 1956 ; but in 
the counties they are even lower—their “ average”? prewar 
house (no doubt an average of a croft and a typical 1930s 
council house) is rented at 4s. 9d., and their average post- 
war one at 6s. 3d. 

Official figures are not produced in the same way for 
England and Wales, but most council rents south of the 
border are of course much higher than this. According 
to the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants, 
the average weekly rents charged by authorities outside 
London for a standard three-bedroomed council house 
built before 1945 ranged last year from 8s. in the urban 
district of Swadlincote to 28s. 11d. in Merton and Morden ; 
for postwar houses of a similar size, they ranged from 
13s. 6d. in Wallsend to 46s. 3d. in Finchley. In London 
the corresponding rents were 19s. 11d. (for an average pre- 
war house) and 23s. 9d. (for an average postwar one). The 
divergence is obviously very wide and there are some autho- 


AVERAGE WEEKLY RENT PER ROOM 


Scotland 
Prewar Postwar 
house house 
SRE ot erect KEL pain Is. 8d. 2s. Od. 
Large Burghs ...... Suisie 2s. 2d. 2s. 4d. 
Sma BUS «0.0.00: sic 000 2s. 5d. 3s. Od. 
SNEED Osa s0seus Scaseus is. Sd. Is. 8d. 


England and Wales 


Built before Built after 
1945 1945 


4 4 
Ie GG tase hbobeeauuues 3s. 4d. 4s. Od. 
County Boroughs......... Is. 5d. to 4s. 3d. 2s. 4d.to5s. 2d. 
Non-County Boroughs.... Is. 6d. ,, 4s. 9d. 28, 36..., ts “9s 
Urban Districts ........0¢ Is. 4d. ,, 4s. 10d. 2s. 74. ,, Ss. 114. 
ee eee ee Is. 7d. ,, 4s. 3d. 2s. 4d. ,, 5s. 2d. 


-Yities of each type—borough, urban and rural—where 
average rents are near the lower end of the scale and some 
where they approach the upper, although only four charge 
on the average over 35s. a week for the standard postwar 
house. But rents in England seem to be two to five times 
higher in actual cash than those in Scotland. 
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But what do the tenants get for this cash? Relatively 
few in Scotland can boast of accommodation of six rooms ; 
the average council property in Scotland has only 3} rooms, 
including the kitchen. An attempt at a more realistic com- 
parison of rents is made in the table where charges for the 
3-bedroom English council house and the average Scottish 
property are standardised on a “ per room ” basis. 

The differences, it will be seen, are still there. The Scot- 
tish tenants are still more highly subsidised by their rate- 
payers. But the differences, when looked at in this table, 
do assume slightly more reasonable proportions. 


INDIA 


Breather for Mr Nehru 


OR the third time Mr Nehru has announced his inten- 
F tion to step out of politics for a while in order to 
think. This time he means it, and the Congress party has 
decided not to stand in his way. 

The prime minister’s prestige among the masses is as 
high as ever, but both his party and the educated classes as 
a whole feel that he would benefit from a rest. Articulate 
critics have been grumbling for eighteen months that he has 
grown “stale”; the party is no longer willing to follow his 
every move. This was to be expected. The broad lines of 
Indian policy are set. What is wanted at the top now is 
attention to details of implementation. The educated do not 
have to be convinced that India needs a development plan. 
They want to know where the foreign exchange is to come 
from for larger imports of fertilisers. They do not want 
lectures about neutrality ; they want to be told just how to 
get Goa. 

The Congress party, meanwhile, has shrunk from being 
a national movement to representing a series of sub-national 
interests ; language and caste are now key electoral factors. 
Moreover, the party leaders at the centre are mainly to the 
right of Mr Nehru. They remember that their seats are 
more vulnerable than his, and that their electorates are 
more likely than his to visit upon their heads any increase 
in austerity. 

Mr Nehru’s temporary stepping aside is very much in the 
Indian tradition, and will enhance his prestige while prepar- 
ing the public mind for the idea that after him there must 
one day be somebody else. If, as seems possible, he were 
to come to Britain for a while, he could “ discover ” post- 
war Europe at leisure ; and this, too, would be to India’s 
advantage, for there is no doubt that he intends to return 
to power. Finally, there is the advantage that the Indian 
cabinet will now be able to demonstrate that Mr Nehru can 
take a holiday without his country collapsing. 


COMMONWEALTH 


What Sort of Bank? 


T would be nice for Mr Macmillan as well as Mr Diefen- 

baker if next September’s Commonwealth conference 
produced something larger than a mouse. But the free trade 
fiasco in Canada last year showed how difficult this will 
be. In the House of Commons on Monday, however, both 
parties demonstrated their very proper wish to make the 
conference a success and gave, in particular, plenty of sup- 
port to Mr Macmillan’s idea of some sort of Common- 
wealth Bank. 
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REMINGTON RAND LTD - 1-19 NEW OXFORD ST - LONDON WC1 


make her MORE 


than worth her weight in gold 





You may be blessed with the perfect 
secretary. But treating her as a shorthand 
slave prevents her being what she wants to be 
—worth even more than her present weight in 
gold. Give her a Remington Ultravox, the 
dictating machine that utilizes the unique 
sound sheet recording system and 

embodies every significant advance ever 
made. And, of course, you should complete 
her ‘perfect secretary’ equipment with 

a Remington Electric Typewriter. 


Remington ULTRAVOX Dictating Machine 


PART OF THE PROOF THAT 


EQUIPS BUSINESS FOR PROSPERITY 


Business equipment centre 


TEL: CHA 8888 


Still living in the past? 





Grab! 


Made by the people who put the noun *Grab’ into the English Dictionary 
Priestman Brothers Limited, Holderness Engineering Works, Hull, Eng. 
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FELIX PERIMETER TAN 


f all the examples of Schweppshire Lads who Made Good, few teach a simpler or more 

cogent lesson than the story of Felix Perimeter. 

Nobody liked him at school and his teachers in particular loathed him; for Felix was 
always saying “No.” “Keep your hands clean,” said his Kindergarten Form Mistress. 

“No,” said Felix. “The tactile approach is awf’y "portant.” 

Obviously destined for the Army, he did well until Colonel Gravy, of Ballistics, told 
him that after three years he ought to be able to multiply 2x by 2y. “No,” said Felix. “You 
are asking me to elaborate an abstraction before I have been made to comprehend the 
concept of fluid measurement on which algebra is founded.” 

Obviously destined for the pen, Felix yet did badly by always sending in the wrong 
stuff for the right paper and vice versa. To the Editor of the Dry Fly Fisher’s Gazette, for 
instance, he often sent 5,000 words on the “Lack of Anthropomorphism in D. H. Lawrence’s 
Animal Poetry, Part I. “Unsuitable,” said the Editor. “No,” wrote Felix, posting Part II. 
Success came when Coke, of Personnel, made Felix salesman in the china department of 
Hipmaster’s Store, to help clear the 1922 stock of Spanish Galleons painted with a chocolate 
porcelain finish on a nickel base. “Your ‘No’ approach has emptied the shelves,” said Coke. 
“No,” said Felix and thereafter started to say Yes. This change of personality did him no 
good. Women customers liked it, but our illustration of this phase of Felix shows that his 
personality lost much of its independence. 

The end is well known. Forcibly promoted through the executive ranks, he finally became 
P.R. Advisor to Hipmaster Subsidiaries where his salary is now so high, that he has to live 
in Switzerland in order to earn it, where of course he can’t earn it, so that he has no salary. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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Just what this would be is not so clear. Some want a 
Commonwealth version of the secretariat of the Organisa- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation, others a 
miniature International Monetary Fund. Some see the 
Commonwealth Bank as an all-red world bank ; yet others 
as an Export-Import Bank for British exports. If a Com- 
monwealth bank tries to do every financial job under the sun 
it will probably achieve nothing at all. 

There are, however, two needs which seem to require 
new institutional arrangements. The first and most vital 
is for a tighter control of the use of sterling balances. This 
is something that can be achieved only by a body in which 
the Commonwealth countries have a real political say. Not 
only the Queen, but sterling, must belong in some measure 
to Ghana and Malaya as well as to Britain. The second need 
is for some sort of development bank for the whole Com- 
monwealth—the miniature world bank idea—which would 
take over the Colonial Development Corporation and do the 
same job on a much broader scale, drawing capital not only 
from Britain but from other rich Commonwealth countries 
like Canada. A third possible gleam in Mr Macmillan’s 
eye when he mentioned the idea of a Commonwealth Bank 
is discussed in the leading article of this issue: just con- 
ceivably, there could be a political advantage, for any deli- 
cate financial negotiations ahead, in having the sterling 
area’s gold reserve held in a broadly based Commonwealth 
institution, rather than leaving it tucked away in the 
Exchange Equalisation Account in London. 

Commonwealth banks, however, are no panacea. They 
will not of themselves create either the capital for long-term 
investment or the exchange reserves to keep the sterling 
area going. For both, the Commonwealth must look to 
America, or, perhaps increasingly, especially if any direct 
application to America fails, to Europe and the European 
Payments Union. EPU’s future, linked as it is to that of 
the European free trade area, is in doubt today. But if the 
free trade scheme comes off, what is today a clearing union 
might well grow into something bigger, a centre where 
exchange reserves are pooled and which would do much to 
overcome the liquidity problem of the non-dollar world. 


TANGANYIKA 


Trade Union Dilemma 


NE of the most difficult problems in the developing 

African territories is the tendency, which is natural 
enough, of nationalist-minded, but immature, political 
Organisations to run the equally immature nascent trade 
unions very largely for political purposes. Neglect of this 
problem by colonial governments (the East African Royal 
Commission in a moment of aberration opposed unions 
entirely) has led to attempts by outside bodies to develop 
mass unions of a type quite unsuited to the training of 
African workpeople to organise themselves for their own 
industrial interests. Little direct help comes from the TUC 
in Britain, but it oftens happens that the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions sends representatives to 
stimulate colonial trade unionism with little knowledge of the 
territory or its trades and institutions ; and this is some- 
times paralleled by the appearance of even greener repre- 
sentatives of the CIO-AFL from the United States who 
combine fierce anti-communist fervour with no less fervent 
anti-colonial messianism. The total result can be bad for 
workpeople as well as infuriating for employers. 
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In Tanganyika, the sisal industry has now sought to 
forestall these developments by convening a conference of 
workers’ and employers’ representatives under the chair- 
manship of Sir Barclay Nihill. This has worked out a 
scheme for a central joint council of the industry to deal 
with all aspects of labour relations and to operate as some- 
thing between a Whitley council and a wages board. There 
is to be equal representation on both sides under an 
independent chairman, and the council’s functions are to 
cover the whole field of labour relations, including wages. 

The sisal growers’ executive evidently hopes that, around 
the scaffolding provided by this agreed machinery of nego- 
tiation and conciliation, a more practical industrial trade 
unionism may develop. They have declined to recognise 
the Tanganyika Federation of Labour, sponsored by the 
ICFTU, or the Tanganyika Plantation Workers’ Union as 
speaking for sisal workers—who form the bulk of plantation 
workers, and one third of the employed workers in the 
country. Whether union leadership of the kind sought by 
the sisal growers will now develop within the industry, or 
whether the existing outside bodies will in the end capture 
the sisal workers among whom they already have some 
members, has now to be seen. Certainly the workers’ indus- 
trial interests should be, as they have not been, the first 
concern; but it may well prove no more possible in 
Tanganyika than elsewhere to divorce trade unionism from 
the pressure for larger political rights. 


GRADUATES 


Which Degrees Pay Off 


F economic considerations are important in the choice 
I of degree courses, there should now be a rush to read 
science rather than arts. The quinquennial survey of 
graduates’ appointments which was made by Manchester 
University shows what was actually being earned in 1954 
by two-thirds of those who graduated at Manchester in all 
faculties except medicine in 1949. It is probably fairly 
representative of graduate careers in their early phases 
everywhere. It shows, as might be expected, that Man- 
chester arts graduates were found, five years on, to be 
congregated in the teaching profession, law and the public 
services ; those who had done science, or sub-science, 
were in industry, while in commercial avocations there was 
an overlap between both types of graduates. 

The science graduates were decisively better off in 
material terms. Though no average can be given, owing 
to the way the statistics are presented, it is clear that, in 
general, they were earning from £250 to £750 a year more 
than their classmates who did arts. Some of the arts men 
who had got plum industrial jobs were runners-up in terms 
of wealth to the science graduates ; here and there science 
graduates had lingered on the ill-paid lower rungs of 
business. But in general {£2,000 a year was no unusual 
salary for a science graduate five years out of the university, 
while it was a very unusual salary indeed for a Manchester 
arts graduate. Most of these were doing nicely if they had 
attained over £1,000 a year. In industry, too—as distinct 
from in the professions—the class of the degree counted 
for relatively little in material terms ; ordinary degrees in 
technology were bringing in the shekels, apparently, just as 
were firsts in science. Nor did honours in law (rather 
surprisingly) or economics (less surprisingly) confer much 
advantage in “arts careers.” 


















































































































































































































































































































































































LETTERS 








Liberals 


Sirn—There are bound to be differences 
of opinion in every party on specific 
issues and I believe that even the 
Conservative party, for all its monolithic 
qualities, is not altogether exempt from 
this symptom of vitality. Some Tories 
abstained on Suez, to their everlasting 
honour, a cabinet minister resigned on 
Cyprus, and three members of the 
Government resigned earlier this year 
because they differed from their 
colleagues on Government expenditure. 
Mr Braine reads the resolutions of the 
Liberal party assembly, but he has con- 
veniently omitted to read the resolution 
passed in 1955 which endorsed price 
supports and makes our position on this 
subject quite clear. He has failed to 
notice that the Parliamentary Liberal 
party voted for price supports in the 
House of Commons.—Yours faithfully, 

Mark BONHAM CARTER 
House of Commons 


The American Recession 


Sir—In your last issue you say in a 
note on the American economy: “If 
revenues, as now forecast, fall under the 
impact of the recession to $70 billion, 
there wlil be a $8 biltion deficit—and a 
need for a larger debt ceiling without 
any tax cut. Given time, this deficit 
should provide a powerful stimulus for 
the economy while a larger one might 
simply renew inflationary pressures.” 


It is regrettable that The Economist 
should appear to give approval to the 
elementary fallacy that a budget deficit 
which is the resultant of a fall in revenue 
and not a cut in taxes (i.e. of an increase 
in spendable incomes) or of an increase 
in expenditure can provide any stimulus 
at all, let alone a powerful one. The 
most it can do is to mitigate the rapidity 
of the decline. On this basis we shall 
indeed be landed into a real crisis.— 
Yours faithfully, T. BALOGH 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


Tanganyika 


SrrR—At least two errors in your corres- 
pondent’s despatch, “Tanganyika Moves 
Forward,” should be corrected at once. 
First, it is not true that the sisal in- 
dustry is entirely European-owred. The 
Karimjees, an old estas.ished Asian firm, 
have considerable sisal holdings and 
there are seve.al other smal] Asian- 
owned estates. 

Secondly, Arusha Chini sugar works 
produced 18,0co tons last year, and not 
18 million tons as :eported by you. Also, 
the Tanganyika Sugar Company Ltd. is 
not, as yet, part Dutch-financed. 

In the political field, the United 
Tanganyika Party has failed because it 





was a party based on expediency, with 
sO Many strange and incompatible bed- 
fellows. Its professed miulti-racialism 
was bound to appear an attempt to 
entrench separate racial streams. And 
too many educated Africans had already 
deeply felt the humiliations of European 
racial arrogance in everyday life. Be- 
sides, there never has been any common 
platform where the masses and the 
privileged groups could ever stand 
together. The ‘Tanganyika African 
National Union of course met the 
psychological need, and Mr Nyerere, 
apart from being charming, is a person 
of impeccable integrity and burning with 
deeply felt patriotism. 


The present uncertainty regarding 
coffee prices may succeed in driving 
home the need to diversify the Chagga 
economy, apart from helping to form a 
more realistic outlook in the prosperity- 
minded members of the community. 


Your correspondent is right about the 
undoubted scope that exists for Ameri- 
can and United Nations aid. If this 
were forthcoming in good measure now 
or soon, Tanganyika’s unique status and 
circumstances will be further under- 
lined to the credit of everyone concerned, 
including above all the administering 
authority. But to be of real long-term 
value, it will be necessary to have the 
proper apparatus ready for it within the 
territory, with a national planning com- 
mittee at the head, consisting of the most 
suitable persons commanding respect of 
the majority. Perhaps the most oppor- 
tune time for the setting up of such a 
committee will be as soon as the country- 
wide elections have been completed next 
vear. Such a team of men will be 
eminently suited for the task of attracting 
foreign and United Nations aid and pro- 
vide the stimulus to Jegitimate national 
aspirations. There will no doubt be great 
difficulties, and calibre will not easily be 
found. But, as your correspondent says, 
it is easy to make fun of the territory’s 
semi-politics. What matters is direction 
now.—Yours faithfully, AMIR JAMAL 
Dar Es Salaam 


Pakistan 


S1r—I am afraid you have been doubly 
unfair to the Prime Minister of Pakistan 
in your observations on his recent speech. 
He was neither intending to alarm 
Britain and the United States, nor were 
his “ wilder remarks ” occasioned by the 
act that he was replying to a Parlia- 
mentary debate. He was voicing the 
true feelings of the people and the 
intelligentsia of the country who feel 
disillusioned and frustrated by this 
deliberate attempt on the part of the 
western powers to bend backwards to 
win the good will of the -so-called 
uncommitted nations, 
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By entering into defence pacts, 
Pakistan has not only imposed upon its 
economy an intolerable burden but has 
also exposed itself to the criticisms of 
the Soviet block as well as of prominent 
neutralists—Nehru, Nasser, and Tito, 
The man in the street naturally asks his 
government the meaning of all this, and 
the Prime Minister of Pakistan, short of 
telling a lie, could not have spoken 
otherwise than he has done. He must 
have known that some of the things he 
was saying would be thoroughly un- 
palatable to some people. He must have 
no doubt hoped that his observations 
would lead to the process of self- 
examination similar to the one he had 
undergone, and I am sure if The 
Economist and others, who are criticising 
the Prime Minister, had done what he 
himself did, they would have come to 
quite a different conclusion. Pakistan 
is one of your few friends in’ the east 
and it is, therefore, necessary for this 
country to know how unhappy and dis- 
satisfied it is with some of the policies 
of its friends. This gives them an 
opportunity to redress the position in 
good time before it is too late. 


Some of the journals in this country 
suffer from an exuberance of self- 
righteousness. If subsequent events 
could justify that attitude there would 
perhaps be some justification for it. But 
they are hopelessly out of touch with 
current movements in the Muslim world. 
How many of them knew or imagined 
that the Middle East would undergo 
these vast changes so quickly and most 
of them to the disadvantage of this 
country ? Is it a major sin for a friendly 
country to point out another blunder 
which this country is about to commit 
in respect of Pakistan ?—Yours faith- 
fully, YEHIA SYED 
London, E.C.4 Morning News, 

Dacca-Karachi 


Cobham Cricket 


S1r—As a member (alas no longer active) 
of the Cobham cricket club, may I ask 
for an inch or two of space to defend the 
butterfly against the sledge-hammer ? 

For good or ill, Cobham was, but is 
no longer, a village: and the club once 
was, but has inevitably ceased to be, a 
village cricket club. The changed name 
reflects this fact. The village blacksmith 
(if we had one) would be as welcome as 
ever, braced or otherwise, on his merits 
as a cricketer: the only difference is that 
he might find competition for a place 
somewhat stiffer. 


All would, I think, agree with what 
you say of the traditional spirit of village 
cricket: but, having played both village 
and minor club cricket at various times 
and places, I cannot on my own experi- 
ence accept any suggestion that the 
shutters tend to go up prematurely in 
the latter. 


Forgive me if I conclude by saying 
that your note reminds me of the story 
of Catharine the Great and the sentry.— 
Yours faithfully, A. V. T. DEAN 
Cobham 
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Programme for Expansion 


British Economic Policy Since the 
War 


By Andrew Shonfield. 
Penguin Special. 288 pages. 3s. 6d. 


OOKS on current economic policy are 
surprisingly rare. There are plenty 
of articles, pamphlets and official reports 
on particular problems. But few econo- 
mists have the courage to survey the 
country’s problems at length, to question 
established policies and prejudices, and 
to say what they think ought to be done. 
It is a delight to find an author who is 
ready to do this and who can produce a 
lively, polemical book in language com- 
prehensible to the intelligent layman. 

Mr Shonfield has a thesis to pro- 
pound. Looking back over the postwar 
years, and comparing Britain’s perform- 
ance with that of other countries, he 
argues that it is the slow rate of growth 
of production that is at the root of most 
of our difficulties, If production rose 
‘aster it would be easier to maintain a 
satisfactory balance of payments. It 
would be easier to meet demands for 
increases in wages and other incomes, 
without suffering from rising prices. 
The improvement in living standards 
is, after all, the fundamental object of 
economic policy ; Mr Shonfield wants it 
to be more specifically recognised as 
such. 

The main reason for the slow growth 
of British production, Mr Shonfield 
argues, is too little investment. Since 
the war our policies have repeatedly 
caused excessive demands to be made on 
our production capacity. Every time 
that this has led to inflation or to a 
balance of payments crisis, governments 
have checked investment in order to 
make way for the competing demands. 
But by checking investment, they have 
retarded the growth of production, thus 
obstructing the one sure way out of our 
difficulties. The competing demands to 
which the politicians have yielded— 
notably our large defence expenditure 
and our high level of investment and 
military expenditure abroad—result, in 
Mr Shonfield’s view, from folies de 
grandeur, Britain, like a rich but 
imprudent man who has fallen upon 
hard times, has been spending too much 
on the battlements and has been scatter- 
ing its money abroad too freely: to 
reverse this policy and devote more to 
investment requires a change of heart 
in the country. Having shrewdly criti- 
cised the policies of the postwar Labour 
and Conservative Governments—and the 
forces that lie behind them—Mr Shon- 
field calls for a reconsideration of our 
National aims and for a five-year pro- 
gramme to raise investment and acceler- 


ate the expansion of production. In this 
context, he rightly concentrates on 
external policy, on the grounds that our 
weak foreign payments position is the 
most serious obstacle to expansion. He 
calls for less investment and military 
expenditure abroad and for more 
borrowing from abroad. He proposes 
that there should be a substantial retreat 
from convertibility, especially in capital 
transactions, so as to stop Britain from 
being so much at the mercy of currency 
speculation. 


Few people would dispute Mr Shon- 
field’s central thesis: international 
comparisons show clearly that the 
growth of production in Britain is slow 
and that abroad higher rates of growth 
have been achieved through higher rates 
of investment. Moreover, present poli- 
cies have brought us to the point where 
production has been almost static for two 
years and where investment, after an 
encouraging increase, has again been 
checked. 

It is the proposals for external policy 
that are the controversial heart of the 
book. To restrict foreign investment, 
to retreat from convertibility and to 
block part of the sterling balances (while 
guaranteeing their exchange value) 
would be to dismantle a substantial part 
of the present sterling system. Because 
of the risk of a flight from sterling at the 
start, and because of the need to replace 
the sterling system by some new inter- 
national reserve system, that would be a 
vastly more difficult operation than the 
uninitiated reader might gather from this 
book. But that does not mean to say 
that it is altogether the wrong direction 
in which to look. Our balance of pay- 
ments could be strengthened to the 
advantage of the sterling system by cuts 
in military expenditure abroad, by im- 
proved exchange control, by mobilising 
dollar assets, and by selective cuts in 
overseas capital expenditure, especially 
investment in non-sterling countries. 
Steps of this sort alone would give us 
more room to expand. But to go further 
—in particular to block part of the ster- 
ling balances—would be injurious to 
other sterling countries and would leave 
a gap in the world’s monetary system. 
The question how far you go and what 
co-operation you seek from _ other 
countries is vital. 

While, therefore, Mr  Shonfield’s 
programme cannot be accepted as a satis- 
factory answer to our external difficulties, 
his proposals should not be brushed 
aside. He has argued cogently the case 
for a change in external policy. It is to 
be hoped that people will improve on his 
proposals, not dismiss them. That 
indeed is the spirit in which he puts 
them forward. 
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Lobbying in Whitehall 


Anonymous Empire: A Study of the 
Lobby in Great Britain 


By S. E. Finer. 
Pall Mall Press. 151 pages. 12s. 6d. 


OBBYING has been extraordinarily 
neglected by students of British 
government. The workings of Parlia- 
ment and the Civil Service have been 
thoroughly examined, but Mr J. D. 
Stewart’s British Pressure Groups— 
reviewed here on February 22nd—was 
the first book to deal seriously with the 
activities of those who seek to influence 
legislation and administration. Now 
Professor Finer has offered a still broader 
approach to the subject. Although 
Anonymous Empire is briefer and, in 
some ways, more elementary than Mr 
Stewart’s book, it is undoubtedly more 
important. In 30,000 words Professor 
Finer has provided an extraordinarily 
readable and lucid summary of a very 
large subject, identifying the various 
groups which try to shape the policies 
of Westminster and Whitehall towards 
their own ends, describing their tactics, 
and assessing their effectiveness. He 
underlines how indispensable these 
groups have become to the process of 
government—how much departments 
rely on their contacts with organised 
representatives of industry and labour, 
and how much debates on legislation are 
based on speeches and amendments 
drafted by interested bodies. 

The work of lobbies and pressure 
groups used to have a bad name through 
the publicising of American excesses. 
Now there has been almost too much of 
a reaction. Writers stress how funda- 
mental to democracy is the right of 
petition and how essential it is for groups 
to organise if their interests are not to be 
neglected amid the complexities of 
modern government. In much of his 
book Professor Finer verges on being a 
Pangloss; he makes everything about the 
lobby seem too perfect and orderly and 
in the public interest. But in his final, 
and most important, chapter, he admits 
that all points of view do not secure an 
equal measure of attention from the 
powers that be, and that the process of 
‘squaring’ tends to be _ undesirably 
secretive. In a plural society where 
organised groups battle to get as much 
as they can from the community as a 
whole, those who are unorganised tend 
to suffer. To some extent, the organised 
groups check each others’ excesses: trade 
unionists counterbalance employers, 
margarine manufacturers object to special 
favours for butter producers, and fox- 
hunters marshal their forces against 
anti-blood sport leagues. The defence 
of the ordinary consumer, however, is 
left largely to the political parties, eager 
to win the votes of the disgruntled. But 
this does not always prove a very effec- 
tive defence and the welfare of the 
community as a whole, represented by no 
single articulate spokesman, may give 
way to the demands of the National 
Farmers Union or the TUC. 

Yet on balance the evils of the lobby 
do not seem very great to Professor 
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Statistical 
Summary of the 
Mineral Industry 

1951-1956 


Onc of the most complete reference books 
of its type, this annual volume of statistical 
tables contains comprehensive details of 
the production, exports and imports of 
all important commercial minerals and 
metals used throughout the world. 
27s. 6d. (post 9d.) 


Commonwealth Trade 
1956-1957 


A memorandum prepared in the Intelli- 
gence Branch of the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee summarising some 
of the more important changes in 
Commonwealth trade during 1956-57. 
2s. (post 4d.) 
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from the Government Bookshops 
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Finer—in so far as reform is needed, he 
rightly advocates compulsory publicity 
about their activities and, in particular, 
about the links between MPs and out- 
side bodies. He has certainly not said 
the last word on the lobby. His book 
will whet the appetite of many readers 
for his own more detailed studies and 
for the counter-attacks on his view- 
point which will surely come. 


Spain Changing 
The Yoke and the Arrows: A Report 
on Spain 


By Herbert L. Matthews. 
Heinemann. 178 pages. 18s. 


R MATTHEWS is a frank and impeni- 
M tent adherent of the Republican 
side in the Spanish Civil War. One 
might have hoped that his open declara- 
tion of his bias, prefacing a conscientious 
attempt to describe fairly the state of 
Spain today, would have been accepted 
by the present Spanish regime as an act 
of honesty towards the reader of his 
book. Instead, Spanish official spokes- 
men have filled the air with complaints 
of his bias. But how strange that the 
lengthy refutations it has put out should 
concentrate on the detail of what hap- 
pened in the Alcazar and the Montana 
barracks at Toledo on July 22, 1936. 
Absorbed in the memories that haunt 
the men of his generation whose 
emotions were engaged in the Spanish 
conflict, Mr Matthews found himself 
angered and disgusted by the rewriting 
of history to which the victors still 
devote so much of their time; so he 
questioned whether Colonel Moscardo 
ever held that heroic conversation with 
his son, and whether the son’s life ever 
was used to blackmail the rebel garrison. 

The present rulers of Spain are 
absorbed in their memories, too. For 
men who do not believe in the freedom 
of the written word, they meet attacks 
on their method of government, their 
taboos, their economics, their adminis- 
trative morals and their intelligence with 
an urbanity that it is impossible not to 
respect ; but stick a pin in the Alcazar 
legend and they spring to their type- 
writers, afire. 

The present Spanish regime has had 
some notable successes, but it is not a 
success. Something is wrong with it; 
can it be this—that the past is more real 
to it than the present ? What is striking 
is not its badness (though it cannot be 
called a good government) but that it is 
completely out of touch—with the 
people it governs, and with the times in 
which it lives. The Spaniards them- 
selves, by contrast, are furiously anxious 
to be in touch with the times and to be 
in the world, not in an enchanted back- 
water. They are not so much in opposi- 
tion to their government as intolerant 
of what they regard as its nonsense. 

Mr Matthews notes a change for the 
better in the Spanish people’s political 
state of health. He finds that they are 
becoming more tolerant, more stable 
and more mature, more middle-class— 
even “more European.” Enigmatic as 
it looks, this last phrase may contain the 
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key: the Spaniards have become more 
consciously open to outside influences 
than they have been for a long time. 
There may be a change in the national 
character, as one is tempted to suppose. 
Or it may merely be that the common 
notion of Spain as essentially un- 
European was always more superficial, 
and more of a rationalisation from 
transient circumstances, than anyone 
supposed. 

Like other critics of the Spanish 
regime, Mr Matthews appears a little 
puzzled by the substantial, though 
patchy, economic and social progress of 
the last few years. He attributes more 
of this progress to American aid than the 
facts probably justify (against the super- 
ficial evidence, he claims that American 
aid has not been inflationary in its 
effects). Probably the answer is simple 
and humdrum: Spain may not be very 
well governed, but it has had nearly 
twenty years of continuous government 
uninterrupted by war or revolution. 
Naturally, in such a period, capital is 
formed; the efforts at economic 
improvement do produce some results ; 
it is not necessary to Jike a regime to 
admit that something real can be 
achieved under it. 

Mr Matthews is honest and does not 
attempt to deny the achievements. His 
book is not free of the faults of sketchi- 
ness and imperfect observation that tend 
to mark journalists’ accounts of affairs 
in Spain: why is it that the available 
political and economic facts about Spain 
are rarely tangible and never coherent ? 


Communist Commander 


The Great Road: The Life and 
Times of Chu Teh 


By Agnes Smedley. 
Calder. 461 pages. 35s. 


— SMEDLEY was born in a village 
in Missouri in 1893, the daughter, 
as she tells us in this book, of “a poor 
farmer who ploughed the fields in his 
bare feet but wore leather shoes most of 
the time.” While she was still a child, 
according to the publisher’s foreword, 
lher family moved to “a Rockefeller 
mining camp in Colorado where she 
acquired a hatred of capitalism with the 
air she breathed.” She became a 
journalist with a special taste for Asian 
revolutionary movements, and though 
she seems always to have been personally 
too much of an individualist to be a 
card-carrying Communist, she was to 
become one of the most effective western 
propagandists for the Chinese Com- 
munist cause. Her career was identified 
for several years with Indian 
nationalism, but she transferred her 
affections to China when she went there 
as a correspondent in 1928. She died in 
England in 1950, but left her property in 
her will to Chu Teh and directed that 
her ashes be buried in Peking. 

“The Great Road” is based on & 
series of interviews Agnes Smedley had 
with Chu Teh in Yenan in 1937, when 
she induced him to tell her the story of 
his life up to that time. In the book she 
carries the tale to 1946, but she had no 
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further opportunity after 1937 to obtain 
his own testimony. The part dealing 
with the period before 1937 comprises 
sections in inverted commas that purport 
to represent Chu Teh’s own words, 
passages that appear to be paraphrases 
of what he said, and other passages in 
which Agnes Smedley gives us her own 
opinions or versions of facts derived 
from other sources. It is not always 
certain how much has come through in 
its original form from the Chinese Com- 
munist commander and how much has 
been interpreted or interpolated by his 
American admirer, but a strong impres- 
sion of personality emerges. 

The autobiographical picture is of a 
son of a peasant family in Szechwan, 
who was with great difficulty given an 
education in order that he might become 
a civil official, but disappointed his 
parents by taking up a military career 
instead; of his rise to high rank and 
afluence in the Yunnan provincial 
army ; of his flight after the defeat of 
his faction in Kunming, his refusal to 
enter the service of the Szechwan war- 
lord Yang Sen, his departure to Europe 
for study, and his conversion to Com- 
munism while living in Germany 
between 1922 and 1924. This version 
differs considerably from that given in 
“Red Star Over China,” by Edgar 
Snow, who says he got his information 
from Mao Tse-tung, Peng Teh-huai and 
other party colleagues. Snow describes 
Chu Teh as a “scion of a family of 
landlords.” Whether he sprang from 
the peasantry or from the gentry, he has 
certainly been an unswerving Com- 
munist since 1924 and has been the 
principal architect of his party’s military 
victory in the civil war. But it is strange 
that there should be so much doubt 
about his origin. In any case no western 
biographer can today go to his birth- 
place and conduct an investigation on 
the spot. 


Without Taint? 


Rider on a Grey Horse: A Life of 
Hodson of Hodson’s Horse 


By Barry Joynson Cork. 
Cassell. 178 pages. 21s. 


o know that Hodson was killed at 

the age of thirty-six, as a result of 
his own headstrong action at Lucknow, 
is partly to understand him. Self-asser- 
tive, ill-tempered and disliked by many 
of his contemporaries, he was one of 
Henry Lawrence’s young men. It was 
that small band of men which saved 
India*for Britain in the Mutiny. They 
saw that as their plain duty, excusing the 
follies of savagery and injustices they 
committed. They plucked the sword of 
revenge out of the feeble grasp of the 
older generation of Indian officers and 
administrators, who kept their belief in 
the Sepoys until the moment they were 
shot down. But did these young men, 
the real pioneers of imperial rule, under- 
stand India as well as the older, weaker 
generation ? Perhaps not, for, left to 
themselves to rule in an alien land, they 
were given the power to command—the 
ig to condemn and to punish—too 
ear y. 
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Hodson was one of them and the most 
controversial figure of them all. Mr 
Cork, making use of original correspon- 
dence, has now produced a slim bio- 
graphy trying to exonerate Hodson. He 
does not altogether succeed. Hodson’s 
exploits in intelligence and reconnais- 
sance in the Mutiny are not all that 
startling. Mr Cork’s examination of 
Hodson’s conduct at Murree, while in 
command of the Corps of Guides, which 
led to Hodson’s demotion, may quit him 
of the charge of deliberate dishonesty, 
but it does not excuse Hodson’s failure 
to secure the loyalty of his officers. 

Hodson, it is clear, was a lonely, sick 
man, unable to work easily with his 
fellows: at his death, there were untrue 
rumours that he was killed looting. Mr 
Cork’s principal concern is to show that 
Hodson did not, as some thought at the 
time, coldly murder the sons of the last 
King of Delhi. The charge is reduced 
to a rash act of manslaughter. Mr Cork 
does his best and it is as well to have all 
the evidence freshly paraded, but nothing 
perhaps will ever remove the question 
mark that hangs over Hodson’s career. 
It is appropriate that he gave his name 
to a band of irregular cavalry. 


Russian Space Travel 
Sputnik into Space 


By M. Vassiliev with Professor V. V. 
Dobronravov. 
Souvenir Press. 147 pages. 15s. 


HIS book is a translation from the 

Italian of a translation from the 
Russian and could properly be described 
as a collector’s piece. Except for one 
startling statement that the rocket that 
launched sputnik 1 stood 120 feet high 
and measured 30 feet across, or one- 
third bigger than the biggest American 
rocket, the intercontinental Atlas, the 
book has less to say about either sputnik 
than the Soviet news agencies; and 
what it does say is so bound up with 
Professor Dobronravov’s theorisings on 
space travel that it is difficult to tell 
where fact ends and fancy begins. This 
theorising has a certain interest ; Russian 
scientists have an irrepressible en- 
thusiasm for space travel, and the sput- 
niks appear to them merely as logical 
stepping stones on the way to space. 


Their ideas are essentially conven- 
tional. The authors quote extensively 
from estimates made by the German- 
born, American-naturalised rocket de- 
signer—von . Braun—for whom they 
obviously have great admiration as 
builder of the world’s first ballistic 
missile, the V2. In passing, they also 
clarify the status of some of the more 
confusing illustrations of huge winged 
carrier rockets that have appeared in 
Russia since the sputniks were launched 
and which the captions in this book 
mischievously describe as the sputniks’ 
actual launching rockets (as on another 
page they describe a British Sea-slug 
guided weapon fired from a destroyer 
as “another way” of launching a V2). 
The authors credit these designs to N. 
Varvarov, who argues that the most 
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economical way to lift a heavy rocket 
through the lower reaches of the atmos- 
phere is by a jet-powered, winged 
structure of this kind with its own 
separate crew to fly it back to earth 
after it parts company with the main 
rocket on the fringes of the upper atmos- 
phere. The use of wings, particularly 
retractable wings to solve the re-entry 
problem, recurs repeatedly. Written in 
the “mother’s knee” genre, perhaps 
even because of it, the book turns out 
to be a more successful layman’s primer 
to the physical and technical difficulties 
of rocket building and flight outside the 
atmosphere than some of its more sophis- 
ticated counterparts in the English 
language. 


Massive Study 


Financial Intermediaries in the 
American Economy since 1900 


By Raymond W. Goldsmith. 


Princeton University Press. 
Oxford University Press. 
$8.50. 68s. 


London: 
415 pages. 


UBLISHED for the National Bureau of 
P Economic Research, this is the third 
of a series of seven monographs examin- 
ing long-term trends in capital formation 
and financing of residential real estate, 
agriculture, mining and manufacture, 
public utilities and government. The 
“ intermediaries ” are the American com- 
mercial banks, savings and loan associa- 
tions, private insurance companies, 
government insurance corporations, 
investment companies, credit unions, 
personal trust departments, finance com- 
panies, investment bankers, land banks 
and government lending institutions, 
which receive the savings of individuals, 
enterprises and government and channel 
them to the domestic economy. There 
were about 45,000 of these financial 
intermediaries in the United States by 
1952, twice as many as in 1900. Based 
on a series of standardised balance sheets 
for 1900, I9I2, 1922, 1929, 1933, 1939, 
1945, 1949 and 1952, the findings are 
supported by 127 tables and 13 charts. 

Although admittedly these findings 
constitute only a beginning in an inade- 
quately studied field, the author selects 
various factors that may help to deter- 
mine the role of financial institutions in 
the economic and financial structure. 
Among them are the following. In 1860 
the proportion of the national assets held 
by financial intermediaries was some 
6 per cent; by 1945 it had risen to 25 
per cent, declining slightly to 20 per cent 
in 1952. Holding the lion’s share of 
more than half of the total funds of 
financial institutions in 1900, commercial 
banking today has to be satisfied with 
one-third. Insurance, mainly because of 
increased government and private pen- 
sion funds, has risen from 15 per cent in 
1929 to 27 per cent in 1952. Financial 
intermediaries owned or controlled by 
government, whose holdings were negli- 
gible in the early part of this century 
and only 4 per cent of the total by 1929, 
have increased these to 24 per cent. Half 
the external funds required by 
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SEA LION 


GERMAN PLANS FOR THE 
INVASION OF ENGLAND, 
1939-1942 


Ronald Wheatley 


With an Introduction by 
Professor Sir James Butler 


Based upon original German docu- 
mentary evidence, here is the authen- 
tic account of Hitler’s plans for the 
invasion of Britain, and an assessment 
of the reasons for their ultimate re- 
jection. The author is engaged on 
historical research in the Cabinet 


Office. Illustrated 30s. net 


Germany and 
the Revolution 
in Russia 
1915-1918 


DOCUMENTS FROM 
THE ARCHIVES OF THE 
GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTRY 


Edited by Z. A. B. Zeman 


While working for the Foreign Office 
on the German documents captured 
in 1945, Dr Zeman discovered those 
concerning German-Bolshevik co- 
operation in 1915-1918. Topics 
include the ‘sealed train’ story, and 
Count Mirbach’s mission to Moscow 
culminating in his assassination. 
25s. net 


Japan's Economic 


Recovery 
G. C. Allen 


The author describes and explains 
the course of Japan’s recovery in 
industrial production, foreign trade, 
agriculture and finance, and com- 
pares and contrasts the present with 
the pre-war economy in its structure 
and organization. 25s. net 

(CHATHAM HOUSE) 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


BOOKS 


agriculture, non-farm households, un- 
incorporated businesses, non-financial 
corporations, and government—local, 
state and federal—come from these 
financial intermediaries. By far the 
biggest user is the federal government: 
one-quarter of its borrowings in the first 
world war were supplied by these inter- 
mediaries; in the second war they 
supplied two-thirds. 

Though far from being a book for the 
general reader the monograph contains 
a fund of information on long-term 
trends of great use to scholars ; it could 
also be studied with profit in similar 
institutions outside the United States. 
for they should find the tables and charts 
of absorbing interest. Given the. greater 
amount of concentration among British 
financial institutions, it should not be 
impossible to provide approximately 
similar statistics here—at least for a few 
of the base years, such as 1900, 1912, 
1939, and since 1945. This massive study 
shows how to go about the job in no 
mean spirit. 


Trade Across the Desert 


The Golden Trade of the Moors 


By E. W. Bovill. 
Oxford University Press. 281 pages. 30S. 


R BOVILL’S book is a discursive 
history of the countries lying 
immediately south of the Sahara, and it 
is strung on the theme of the gold that 
for centuries was traded northwards 
across the desert from some unknown 
source farther south, In his earlier book, 
“Caravans of the Old Sahara” (written 
in Kano and surveying the scene from 
the south), the author showed how the 
Saharan trade routes had woven ties of 
blood and culture between the peoples 
north and south of the desert. The 
present book embodies the work of 
twenty-five years’ further research and is 
intended to show that “the great 
markets and modest seats of learning of 
the south sometimes determined the 
course of events in the north.” This 
seems to be going too far. Certainly 
the people of the north profited from 
trade with the south and the Saadian 
Sultans of Morocco, who conquered and 
ruled the Songhai kingdom, gained both 
wealth and prestige thereby. But this 
can hardly be called “determining the 
course of events.” 

The author seems in general more 
familiar with the south than with the 
north. He describes his travels in 
Barbary as modest, and certainly slips 
over Aghmat which he describes as 
“only a few days’ journey from Marra- 
kesh ” when it is in fact only a little more 
than twenty miles from that city. It is 
as an authority on the little known 
history of the southern Saharan regions 
and the adjoining lands that the book 
will be most useful. In one respect, 
however, it is highly topical with regard 
to northern affairs. For it contains a 
fairly detailed account of the capture of 
Timbuktu by the Moroccan Sultan 
Ahmed el Mansour in 1560 and the 
subsequent years of Moroccan rule in 
the western Sahara. This is the prin- 
cipal basis of the Moroccan claims today 
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to territorial expansion south of 
Morocco. In an article published on the 
occasion of the recent visit of King 
Mohammed V to the south of the 
country a Moroccan paper came out 
with the statement that Moroccan terri- 
tory stretched to the Senegal and that 
Timbuktu was its final limit. 

The book is well documented and full 
of information which is not easily avail- 
able elsewhere. No doubt it will con- 
tinue to be appreciated and found useful 
as long as was its predecessor, the 
continued ‘demand for which gave rise 
to the writing of the present work. 


Farming Here and There 


Types of Rural Economy: Studies 
in World Agriculture 


By René Dumont. 
Methuen. 556 pages. 45s. 


HIS is not quite so systematic a study 
of agricultural types as the title 
suggests. It consists of descriptions of 
farms and farming practices in about 
fifteen different countries which the 
writer has studied, often in some detail. 
Three chapters are devoted to agricul- 
ture under tropical and semi-arid con- 
ditions in Belgian and French Africa, 
and one to an account of the appalling 
round of peasant life in the Red River 
Delta of northern Vietnam before the 
war. The remainder of the book is taken 
up by a series of European examples, 
which range from marginal wheat farm- 
ing in arid Spain through intensive com- 
mercial dairying in the Netherlands to 
the kohlkoz and sovkhoz of Russia, a 
culmination which is not fortuitous. 
There is a chapter on Britain, somewhat 
curiously confined to the examination 
of a group of predominantly grass farms 
in the Welsh Border country, but nothing 
from the United States or from such dis- 
tinctive farming regions of the southern 
hemisphere as New Zealand or Argen- 
tina. 

Professor Dumont’s view that food 
production must be increased irrespec- 
tive of market considerations, and his 
tenderness for the directed economy, will 
not meet with universal approval.. In- 
deed, a postscript suggests that he has 
modified some of his opinions on collec- 
tive agriculture since the Hungarian 
revolution. Such views in any event 
detract little from the value of the 
descriptive chapters, which obviously 
result from shrewd and skilled observa- 
tion, and which are illuminated by 4 
passionate concern that the peoples of 
the world shall have enough to eat. 


OTHER BOOKS 


THE EvoLuTION OF INDIA: The Whiddon 
Lectures, 1957. By V. L. Pandit. Oxford 
University Press. 46 pages. 6s. 


THREE Prays. By Thornton Wilder. 
Longmans. 401 pages. 18s. 


TEN STEPS FoRWARD: World Health 1948- 
58. By Ritchie Calder. World Health 
Organisation. London distributors, HM 
Stationery Office. 66 pages. 2s. 6d. 


THE STOcK EXCHANGE OFFICIAL YEARBOOK 
1958. Volume I. Thomas Skinner and Co. 
1,900 pages. Both volumes £8. 


THE ECOb 
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PHENOMENAL ROADHOLDING 
PANORAMIC VISION 

FLEXIBLE LONG-LIFE ENGINE 
FINGER-LIGHT STEERING 
ALL-SYNCHROMESH GEARBOX 
POWERFUL PROGRESSIVE BRAKES 
ADVANCED STYLING 

LOW CENTRE OF GRAVITY 
EXTRA LARGE BOOT 


Everyone drives better 


in a Vauxhall 


When you look at a Vauxhall you can see the difference . . . 
it has the swift new lines of the future. When you drive one you 
can feel the difference — and a wonderful difference 

it is too... better road-holding, better visibility, better 
brakes, greater safety, and a natural lightness of control that 
makes driving more pleasurable than ever before. 

That goes for Victor, Victor Super, Velox and Cresta: all 
give you advanced features that no other car yet offers, 

and all are backed by Vauxhall Square Deal Service, 

the best and cheapest in the country. Driving is 

believing. Ask your Vauxhall dealer to let you try the 
Vauxhall of your choice. You'll find that it is your 

kind of car the moment you take the wheel. 


VICTOR £498 (+ £250.7s. P.T.) VICTOR SUPER £520 (+ £261.7s. P.T.) VICTOR ESTATE CAR £620 (+£311.7s. P.T.) 


VELOX £655 (+ £328.17s. P.T.) CRESTA £715 (+ £358.17s. P.T.) 
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Facts about France 
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Area (square miles) ....................- 212,974 





Resident population sesesessnensessnesees 43,648,000 (1956) FE Homes .......ccccccccceccccccccccceeeeeeee 13,401,500 (1954) 
Density per square mile ............... 205 Cars in use (private)..............-0+-++- 3,720,000 (July, 1957 
NATIONAL INCOME sini ° estimate) 
Total, net ($ million) .................. 39,971 (1956) en Ioan 1,312,000 ee 
BUT BRE CD) oinacnccnccseccccesccnsesesce 916 NN esc icisscibles Sienna 3.905.212 11955) 


Money circulation at end of year 


SIND i, o iciussinsaicstanmtisrnanite 7,960 (1957) J Radios ..........seeeeeeeeeeereeteeeterees 10,158,000 (1956) 
MINN | dicincicnatidicansnemniiiiidde 442,000 (1956) 
EMPLOYMENT Homes wired for electricity ......... 12,500,000 (1954) 












Working population (economically 


actin’ Refrigerators (electric) .................. 897,900 (1954) 
IIE as -ceaacndiniseiatenaniicamsieal 12,514,100 (1954) | Washing machines ..............-..0++. 1,125,700 (1954) 
PS, nscnsinccinnanie 6,667,960 (1954) J Electric cookers................:s2eeeee 335,000 (1954) 


Lsanpapidpiceanenanbebaibiantiian 19,182,060 (1954) inssecteassccetssecsoncde Eye Gane 


RANCO INCORPORATED of Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 

RANCO LIMITED, Tannochside, AUSTRALIAN CONTROLS LIMITED, P.O. Box 1 

Uddingston (Glasgow), Scotland North Essendon (Melbourne) W. 6, Victoria, Australia 
RANCO ITALIANA &. p. A. Via Boselli, Olgiate Comasco, Provincia Como, Italy 


Thermostats and other automatic controls for appliances and automobiles, rotor and stator units for refrigerators. 












Number 11 in a series of advertisements representing facts about different countries, each an important and growing market for various appliances 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Hemisphere's 
Poor Relations 


WASHINGTON, DC 


HEN Vice President Nixon landed at Montevideo on 

Monday to spread “ good will” in Latin America 

he was greeted with a mixture of cheers and catcalls 
from the crowd, with the news that an American-owned 
meat packing plant had just been seized by his hosts, and 
with five speeches in a row lamenting Uruguay’s economic 
decline and calling on the United States to do something 
about it. The meat plant had suspended operations in 
December, on the ground that political interference was 
preventing it from making a profit, but it had recently been 
sold to another American firm which was also soon at odds 
with the government. The economic decline is attributed 
firmly by the Uruguayans to the American wool tariff, which 
is blamed for the catastrophic fall in Uruguay’s exports to 
the United States, from $129 million in 1950 to $12.5 
million in 1957. Finally the point was underlined for the 
Vice President’s benefit by suitable references to Uruguay’s 
unfortunate inability to pay in dollars for the oil it normally 
obtains from American suppliers, and to the pressing neces- 
sity which is forcing Uruguay into the barter deal which 
is currently being negotiated with the Russians—Uruguayan 
wool and meat for ten tanker-loads of oil and 2,000 tons 
of cotton. 

In short, Mr Nixon encountered at his first stop most 
of the elements that will confront him during the rest of 
his journey—genuine tales of economic woe; a tendency 
to put all the blame on the policies of the United States 
(which charged exactly the same duty on its wool imports 
in 1950, when Uruguay’s dollar earnings were at their 
height, as it does now) ; complaints of political interference 
by the American investor ; and strong hints by the Latins 
that, unless something is done quickly, the western hemi- 
sphere is about to be the scene of the Russians’ greatest 
economic triumph. 

The official line in Washington hitherto has been to treat 
the Latins as improvident children who have the resources 
to make their countries every bit as prosperous as the 
United States if they could only develop a protestant ethic, 
who must once in a while be rescued from the trouble 
into which they have got themselves, but who should more 
often be allowed to suffer because it is good for them. 
American officials point out that Congress has voted Latin 
America a substantial slice of technical assistance each year 
—usually more than the Administration has requested ; that 
$7.5 billion, one-third of all private American investment 
Overseas, is now sunk in that area ; and that it has received 
over forty per cent of the dollar value of all loans from 
the Export-Import Bank during the last decade. This 


austere attitude, with its emphasis on the need for the Latin 
governments to provide the right climate for private invest- 
ment, has of course had the tacit support of the Inter- 
national Bank ; although the bank has recently increased 
its activity in South America somewhat, it is regularly, and 
often unfairly, denounced for its implacability in demanding 
that potential borrowers first put their own usually infla- 
tionary houses in order. 

But there has been growing in Washington a sense of 
uneasiness at the widening gap between the fulsome cordi- 
ality, seasoned by delicate attention to Latin susceptibilities, 
which characterises the United States’ handling of political 
relations through the Organisation of American States, and 
the cold sermons with which the United States’ delegate 
regularly reduces the same organisation’s discussion of 
economic problems to impotence. At the very moment 
when the Canadians, for similar economic reasons, have 
become impatient at the ritual toasting of the “ unguarded 
frontier,” the southern neighbours of the United States are 
beginning to make felt their irritation at the standard refer- 
ences to the OAS as “the model regional organisation.” 
Indeed, the Assistant Secretary General of the OAS said 
last month that relations between the United States and the 
other American republics were in “a period of decline and 
deterioration ” and that one would have to go back to the 
nineteen-twenties to find a period when they had reached 


as low an ebb. Then the issue was political, today it is 
economic, 


HERE is some evidence that this sense of alarm is reach- 
‘ii the highest level. In a somewhat oracular pronounce- 
ment to a meeting celebrating Pan American Day, Mr 
Dulles made a passing reference to the desire of the United 
States to “ share fairly” the burden of adjustment to the 
recession, which can hardly fail to hit the Latin American 
producers of primary products particularly hard. The 
speech was overlooked as a disappointingly routine affair 
until a question at Mr Dulles’s press conference elicited 
the unexpected statement that it was intended to herald 
“a considerable advance” in the American position. So 
far there is no direct evidence that this observation, unsup- 
ported as it was by any specific promises, means much more 
than that the United States will modify its stand-offish 
attitude towards economic conferences when they are pro- 
posed by its Latin neighbours. Until now the State Depart- 
ment has taken the view that the United States would rather 
not go at all than simply act as a wet blanket for eager 
ideas about the establishment of commodity stabilisation 
schemes or new development funds and banks. Now the 
Americans will probably go, but whether or not they will 
be any less of a wet blanket remains to be seen. 
Undoubtedly the Administration remains highly sceptical 
about the value of commodity agreements and in 
particular has no intention whatever of undertaking the 
financial responsibility for supporting the world price of 
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coffee. The world, indeed, is floating in coffee and, while 
the Brazilians have lined up six other Latin American 
countries behind a scheme for controlling exports, there 
are not only other Latin producers which remain outside 
but, much more seriously, coffee growing is spreading 
rapidly in Africa. The Americans point, as a lesson from 
which Latin coffee growers should learn, to their own sad 
experience in attempting to maintain high rigid price sup- 
ports for domestic cotton, which has had the effect of giving 
a handsome incentive to the growing of cotton abroad. But 
if the Latin producers were able to come to any sort of 
arrangement with their African rivals, the United States 
might look more kindly than hitherto on the impact of such 
an agreement on the American market. There also may be 
a more sympathetic reaction if the idea of an inter-American 
development bank is raised again ; the last time, when it 
was proposed by Venezuela, the idea was allowed to get 
nowhere at all. 

Indirectly the new, more considerate, approach has 
become apparent in connection with lead and zinc, two 
commodities of vital:importance to the economies of Bolivia, 
Mexico and Peru as well as of considerable interest to 
Canada. Only last week came the long expected blow of 
a unanimous finding by the Tariff Commission that “ serious 
injury ” was being done to domestic lead and zinc miners 
by foreign competition. The three Republican members of 
the commission recommended the highest permissible in- 
creases in the duties, combined with a system of quotas 
which would cut imports in half. However, the three 
Democratic members, while recommending a_ smaller 
increase in duties, attacked the idea of quotas so caustically 
that they threw doubt on the utility of any action against 
imports at all. 

It has been no secret that the twelve Senators from the 
western mining states are quite determined to exact a sub- 
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stantial price for their support of any extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act ; the price seemed cer- 
tain to include increased tariffs on metals and therefore 
to damage America’s neighbours to the north and south. 
But on Monday the Secretary of the Interior came up with 
an alternative and entirely new scheme for subsidising 
American metal producers by paying them the difference 
between market prices and higher “ stabilisation ” prices. 
He specifically pressed the scheme on Congress as a way 
of making a practical contribution to good neighbourly 
relations with foreign suppliers. If Congress buys the idea 
it will also have made a practical contribution to Mr 


Nixon’s “good will” and Mr Dulles’s “ considerable 
advance.” 


Cut-price Bargaining 


HE three large automobile companies have brusquely 
ZZ rejected the offer of Mr. Reuther, the automobile 
workers’ president, to extend the union’s expiring contract 
for three months if the industry authorises a “ gigantic 
clearance sale” of its new cars. This has cast cold water 
on hopes that sales might be stimulated and the recession 
abated by a joint effort on the part of industry, labour and 
the government to bring prices down in a vital sector of 
the economy. Senator Douglas is proposing a relaxation 
in the 10 per cent excise tax on automobiles if the com- 
panies will cut prices by about $100 and if the union offers 
to help ; after all, profits have fallen sharply this year. Mr 
Reuther is ready to forgo the automatic wage increase of 
6 cents due under the present contract on May 29th—the 
day his agreement with General Motors expires—if a 
similar provision is embodied in the new contract. 
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YAWAT 


FOR EXPANDING INDUSTRIES 


YAWATA, Japan’s largest 
integrated steel maker, plays 
an important role in the 
development of Japan's 
economy. 


WATA IRON & STEEL CO.,LTD. 


Head Office: 
Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Molten pig being poured into new converter Cable Address: “*YAWATASTEEL TOKYO” 
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But the producers, who have always stood firm against 
giving the union a voice in pricing policy, argue that this 
6 cents is not Mr Reuther’s to give away until a new con- 
tract is signed; moreover, while a strike now—when 
dealers have a two-month supply of cars on hand—can be 
faced with equanimity, a strike in September, when the 
companies hope to be working full tilt on their new models, 
would be damaging. Mr Reuther, whose bargaining posi- 
tion is the weakest it has been since the war, is playing 
with his usual skill upon the public anxiety over constantly 
rising prices to avoid signing a long-term contract until 
he can exact better terms. But the companies, who are 
working more closely together than ever before, feel that 
this is a golden opportunity to demand a two-year non- 
inflationary contract in an industry which sets the wage 
pattern for many others ; General Motors has shown that 
it is in earnest by “ terminating ” its contract on the set date. 

In another basic industry, steel, which is even more 
depressed, it is some of the companies which are seeking 
a price bargain with labour. They see real advantages in 
the suggestion made by a consumer of steel that the union 
should forgo the automatic wage increase due to it this 
summer if the companies promise to freeze prices. The 
industry is now operating at less than 50 per cent of capacity 
and cannot hope to raise its prices enough to cover the 
cost of the rise in wages. So far the steelworkers, while 
urging a cut in prices, have rejected the idea of a wage 
standstill. And so far, the President, although he beams 
upon the idea of “ industrial statesmanship ” in the abstract, 
has taken no practical steps to promote it in either Pitts- 
burgh or Detroit. 


Two Views on Tests 


HILE Washington—and the world—have been waiting 
for President Eisenhower to reach a decision about 
a new American policy on disarmament in general and on 
nuclear tests in particular, the opposing pressures which are 
being put upon him by two sharply-divided groups of 
advisers have become clearer. Moreover, it is now apparent 
that the division is not simply between Mr Dulles and the 
State Department, conscious of the propaganda value of 
suspending nuclear tests and anxious to have some basis for 
negotiation if the summit is ever reached, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the Department of Defence and the 
Atomic Energy Commission, maintaining that with con- 
tinued testing of atomic weapons the United States will 
become strong enough to establish peace by the force of its 
own nuclear power and that this is the only way to prevent 
an annihilating war. 

For this reason Mr Strauss, the head of the AEC, and his 
fidus Achates, Dr Teller, the inventor of the hydrogen 
bomb, insist that the United States ought only to weaken 
itself by suspending tests if this were part of a much more 
far-reaching disarmament agreement. But theirs is no 
longer the only scientific view reaching the President, for 
Mr Strauss is no longer his closest link with the scientific 
world. Mr Eisenhower now has his personal scientific 
advisers, Dr Killian, from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, appointed as part of the attempt to find an 
answer to the sputnik, and Dr Bethe, a physicist less well- 
known but just as well thought of as Dr Teller, who is study- 
ing inspection and controls in connection with disarmament. 
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And both Dr Killian and Dr Bethe are understood to favour 
the suspension of tests without waiting for a simultaneous 
agreement to suspend the production of nuclear weapons. 

Dr Bethe gave his reasons for this view in secret to the 
Senate sub-committee on disarmament and they are there- 
fore not yet available in detail. But he does not base his 
case, as do so mariy scientists, on the danger to human 
health of radioactive fall-out and he does believe that it 
would be comparatively easy to set up a workable interna- 
tional system for ensuring that a ban on tests would be kept. 
The contention of Mr Strauss and Dr Teller that this could 
not be achieved seems now to be almost entirely discredited 
—among the general public, at least. These two men are 
now emphasising the other side of their case—the import- 
ance of continued testing to the development of nuclear 
weapons, which can be used in limited wars and to defend 
the United States against a surprise attack, and to the devel- 
opment of still “cleaner” bombs. Whether or not these 
arguments are outweighed not only by those of Dr Bethe, 
but also by the less tangible political arguments for the sus- 
pension of tests seems a matter for the statesman rather than 
for the scientists. 


Receding Profits 


HE decline—not to say fall—of American business has 

been chronicled in recent months as thoroughly as that 
of Rome ; and the reports of corporations on their profits, 
somewhat more succinct than Gibbon and about as readable, 
continue to grow more gloomy. Actually, according to the 
calculations of the National City Bank of New York, out of 
the 65 major industrial groups comprising 3,521 large com- 
panies, 34 reported that profits had increased in 1957 over 
the previous year ; and the 3,521 firms as a whole earned 
one per cent more than in 1956. But the slow pace of the 
fourth quarter was apparent ; most companies had higher 
earnings in the first nine months of the year but these were 
largely swallowed up in the last three. The biggest drop 
in 1957 was experienced by the airlines, caught between 
rising costs and fixed fares ; their profits declined by 92 per 
cent in the fourth quarter and were 55 per cent lower for 
the year. Other industries with lower earnings were build- 
ing materials, farm equipment, textiles, railways, pulp and 
paper, and metals and mining. 

The reports for the first three months of 1958, now being 
published, continue to tell a solemn tale, and estimates are 
even more pessimistic. Automobile and stee] manufacturers’ 
returns were §.1 and 13.5 per cent higher, respectively, in 
1957 ; but this year they have suffered the most spectacu- 
larly. The Ford Motor Company’s profits were 77 per 
cent lower than in the first three months of last year ; and 
the Chrysler Corporation lost $15 million and reduced its 
quarterly dividend by two-thirds. The General Motors 
Corporation, while faring better than its two principal com- 
petitors, earned less than it did in the same period last 
year. The best showing in the industry has been made by 
American Motors, whose profits were greatly increased, 
owing largely to demand for its small Rambler cars. Those 
first quarter earnings of steel companies which have been 
published so far have all fallen drastically, reflecting both 
lower output and higher costs. Few of the mighty have 
been spared ; the General Electric Company’s earnings 
were down appreciably, as were those of E. I. DuPont & 
Company. 
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The layout 
of your 
canteen will 
be planned 
behind 

this door 


The best decision you'll ever make 
is when you call in Shepherd’s. 

They’re experts in planning can- 
teens from start to finish, and they do 
it entirely free—without obligation. 

Starting with a blueprint, every- 
thing is taken into consideration— 
nothing is overlooked—every single 
piece of furniture is carefully selected 
for a reason: that reason is the 
ultimate efficiency, convenience and 
working ability of your canteen. 

Shepherd’s manufacture tubular 
furniture that’s really made to last; 
delivering direct to customer’s 
addresses. 

Takeaclose look at this illustrated ‘3 
example, it explains more clearly {| 
than words how Shepherd’s can plan 
for your canteen too. 

An enquiry costs nothing. Our 
technical representative in your area 


A gracious welcome to your guests will be pleased to give you the benefit 


of his experience. Messrs. Armstrong Siddeley Motors Lid., Coventry 
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FINDLATER. MACKIE. TODD & C° Lr@ 
LONDON Wt ESTABLISHED 1625 
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18/- bottle - 9/6 half-bottle H. C. SHEPHERD & COMPANY LTD. 
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Fractional Horsepower 
MOTORS 


BTH fractional horsepower motors are second 
to none in quality and proved performance. 
All types are available in sizes to meet every 
domestic, commercial, and industrial need. 
Precision-built of highest grade components, 
and fully tested, they will give long and 
trouble-free service. 

No manufacturer can offer a wider choice in 
fractional horsepower motors. Whatever tha 
conditions of service or type of drive, there ig 
a BTH motor well suited to the job, 
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Not all of the news-has been bad. Tobacco companies 
had higher profits in the last quarter of 1957 and for the 
year as a whole, and have continued at high levels so far 
this year. Food companies and grocery chain stores have 
been relatively unaffected, as have manufacturers of drugs 
and pharmaceuticals. Finally, shareholders have suffered 
little so far ; few companies have cancelled or reduced their 
first-quarter dividends, though in many cases earnings have 
not covered them. This may account in part for the absence 
of any marked reaction from the stock market ; prices have 
not fallen much in recent weeks, and in some cases have 
actually risen contrary to earnings. But some observers 
hold that the market had already discounted the recession, 
and that lower earnings did not surprise shareholders, 


Trade Union Nettle 


WASHINGTON, DC 

y sheer personal will-power Senator Knowland, the 
B leader of the Republican minority, forced the Senate 
at the end of last week and the beginning of this to face 
the issues of personal liberty in the trade unions. Ignoring 
all advice that his harping on “union democracy” was 
endangering his campaign for the Governorship of Cali- 
fornia, Mr Knowland crashed into what had been planned 
by the leader of the Democratic majority, Senator Lyndon 
Johnson, as a short, uncontroversial debate on a modest 
Bill to require public disclosure. and auditing of pension 
and welfare funds. He offered thirty-six riders to the Bill 
which amounted to a fundamental revision of the general 
law on trade unions. 

Senator Johnson, whose unconcealed irritation at this 
interference with his plans was in marked contrast to his 
usual smooth working relations with his Republican opposite 
number, moved swiftly to box Senator Knowland off. As 
usual he proved the more skilful party manager ; moreover, 
many Senators hesitated to write such controversial legisla- 
tion without the benefit of committee hearings—though 
these have often been the graveyard of simflar Bills—and so 
jeopardise the welfare fund provisions. Calling abnormally 
long sessions late in the evenings:and on Saturday morning 
Senator Johnson had the amendments voted down one by 
one. Although most of the southern Democrats sympathise 
with the substance of Mr Knowland’s plan,. Senator 
Johnson lost only one Democratic vote to the other side ; 
Senator Knowland lost ten “liberal” Republicans. But 


the price which the Democratic leader had to pay was: an- 


absolute promise to his southern colleagues that the Senate 
Labour subcommittee would push ahead right away with a 
Bill..involving such major proposals for labour reform as 
those -offered by the Administration, by Senator Know- 
land, and by Senator McClellan, the chairman of the com- 
mittee’ investigating abuses in the field of industrial rela- 
tions ; these are discussed ‘onthe ‘opposite page. ‘Mr 
McClellan declared in ‘a recent impassioned speéch that now 
if ever was the time to curb the bullying and defrauding of 
trade union members by their leaders and that he was deter- 
mined to see that the chance was not lost. 


This places the ball firmly in the court of the chairman, 


of. the Labour subcommittee, Senator John Kennedy of 
Massachusetts, who as a presidential aspirant can afford to 
alienate permanently neither the unions nor the South. He 
has already disturbed his labour supporters by vague 
references to the need to ensure “ union democracy.” But 
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whatever happens in the Senate this year the chances are 
that any major innovations in the legal framework within 
which unions operate will be blocked in the House of 
Representatives by northern Democrats who are dependent 
on trade union contributions to finance their campaigns in 
the approaching congressional elections. 


Back on the Dole? 


NEMPLOYMENT, which normally falls about 10 per cent 
between mid-March and mid-April, this year receded 
only from 5,198,000 to 5,120,000. Many of these workers 
have exhausted their claims to unemployment benefit under 
state laws and further help is urgently needed, both to avert 
hardship and to maintain consumers’ purchasing power. 
Unfortunately there is a wide gulf between the President’s 
proposals and the Bill now being debated in the House. 
The Administration’s Bill was drawn with great care to 
preserve the present state system of unemployment insur- 
ance ; to overcome the objections of upholders of states’ 
rights ; and to cost as little as possible. The Democratic 
measure would cost at least $1.5 billion (about three times 
as much) and would, at least according to the Republicans, 
“ put America back on the dole.” 

This is because the House Bill would make benefits avail- 
able to the 2 million unemployed who have never been 
insured under the state systems as well as to the 3.3 million 
who are ; one of the great defects of the present system is 
that only two-thirds of the workers are covered. Benefits, 
under this scheme, would be paid for sixteen weeks no 
matter how long the state normally pays them, while the 
Administration Bill would only have extended the usual 
period in each state by a half; on the average, according 
to the Secretary of Labour, this would have meant benefit 
for another 7 or 8 weeks. The House Bill makes a clear 
grant of the money to the states ; the Administration pro- 
posed to recover it all in time. 

According to Senator Knowland, Mr Eisenhower dis- 
approves so strongly of the Bill and its threat to the present 
pattern of federal-state relationships that he will veto it if 
Congress passes it. The Democrats may relish the prospect 
of a Republican President vetoing a Bill, in an election year, 
because it is too generous to the unemployed ; they can also 
argue, with much justice, that they are trying, in an emer- 


- gency, to make good faults in the insurance scheme which 


should have been put right during prosperity. But it is the 


‘unemployed who will be the chief sufferers if there is a 


long battle between Congress and the White House, and the 
President apparently would not oppose a separate Bill 
extending aid, outside the insurance sckeme, to. those. who 
at present have no claim to benefits. 


EXPLODING CITIES—VI 


Governing Metropolis 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N 1950, when the last census was taken, the city of Boston 
had a population of 801,000, but its metropolitan area 
contained 2,370,000 people; only one-third of all 
Bostonians lived in the city of Boston. For Pittsburgh, the 


Continued on page 410 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Labour Under the Law 


WASHINGTON, DC 


HE legal framework within which 

trade unions operate in the United 
States is much more elaborate than it is 
in Britain. Fixed rules for industrial 
disputes are set out in codes of “ unfair 
labour practices ” which are forbidden to 
trade unions and to management ; last 
year 5,500 complaints were filed, 3,655 
of them against employers. The codes 
are ultimately enforceable in the courts. 
The basic assumption of the [aw is that 
there are four parties with legitimate 
interests to be considered: the employer, 
the trade union, the individual worker 
and the general public, including em- 
ployers and workers not directly involved 
in the immediate dispute. Most of the 
reforms now being discussed stem from 
the revelations of Senator McClellan’s 
investigating committee ; consequently 
Sesator Knowland’s radical proposals, 
as well as the more moderate Bill offered 
by the President and another sponsored 
by Senator McClellan himself, deal prin- 
cipally with the rights of the individual 
worker and the public. 


Balance of Rights 


An example of the delicate balance 
between competing rights sought by the 
present law, the Taft-Hartley Act, is the 
provision for compulsory union member- 
ship. The closed shop, which prevents 
non-union members from being hired, is 
banned. The union shop, under which 
new workers have to join within thirty 
days, is permitted except where it is 
illegal under state “right-to-work” 
laws. But when the union wins this 
concession, it automatically forfeits its 
right to expel any member in that plant 
except for failing to pay reasonable dues. 
Senator Knowland proposes that a union 
should also be compelled to accept into 
full membership any worker—Negroes 
for example—whom it has won the right 
to represent. 

The protection which the law gives to 
the general public, including “ neutral ” 
employers, against sympathetic strikes is 
a very sore point with the unions. 
So-called “secondary boycotts ”—in 
which the union tries to get at one 
employer by picketing another with 
whom it has no dispute—are forbidden 
and the National Labour Relations 
Board, the quasi-judicial body that passes 
on all cases of “ unfair labour practice,” 
is required to give priority to this type of 
complaint. But the President wants to 
make it clear that the unions are entitled 
to act against a firm undertaking work 
for a struck employer, although they may 
not apply coercion against the handling 
of “black” goods nor may they call a 





strike over which union is to handle a 
job. 

The employer’s principal obligation is 
to bargain in good faith with the repre- 
sentative of a majority of his workers in 
a given “bargaining unit.” This raises 
three central questions: what is a unit, 
what is good faith, and how is the will 
of the majority to be determined ? When 
there is a dispute about the unit the 
board makes the decision, taking into 
account the history of collective bargain- 
ing at the particular plant. As for good 
faith, the board has said that it will 
judge an employer’s attitude by his 
“entire conduct” rather than by each 
individual incident. For example, 
although bargaining in good faith is not 
consistent with a predetermined resolve 
not to budge from an initial position, 
“it is not necessarily incompatible with 
stubbornness or even with what to an 
outsider may seem unreasonableness.” 
And the board has made it clear that it 
will not “ police the language, sometimes 
overheated, that may be used in collec- 
tive bargaining conferences.” But the 
employer may not withhold information 
which a union needs to present its case, 
such as the results of time and motion 
studies or ledgers that will throw light 
on a claim that the business cannot stand 
any increases in wages. And unilateral 
concessions which have not been dis- 
cussed with the union are held to be a 
sure sign of bad faith. 

To establish a bargaining representa- 
tive, the employer or a union presenting 
the signed cards of 30 per cent of the 
workers, or 30 per cent of the workers 
acting on their own initiative, may 
petition the board to hold an election in 
a plant. A number of unions may 
compete and there must be a line on the 
ballot paper marked “No Union.” If a 
union wins it is certified as the exclusive 
representative with whom the employer 
must bargain. At least a year must elapse 
before the employer or another union 
can reopen the issue. 


Strikers’ Votes 


A trade union has the right to strike, 
but it may not do so while a contract is 
in effect, and it should give sixty days’ 
notice. Senators Knowland and 
McClellan, but not the President, want 
to add a provision that, at the request of 
a substantial number of the workers 
(Senator Knowland says 15 per cent), the 
board should conduct a secret ballot on 
a proposed strike ; it would be legal only 
if there were a majority in favour. The 
present law provides for what is vir- 
tually a strike ballot in cases in which 
the President finds that a strike would 
“imperil the national health or safety.” 


409 
An acute issue, on which the President 
has come down on labour’s side, 


concerns the voting rights of strikers. If 
a union goes on strike and the employer 
hires strike breakers, all he has to do to 
smash the union is to prolong the dispute 
until a year has elapsed since the last 
election. If he is skilful and avoids a 
charge of unfair labour practice, he can 
ask for a “ decertification” election and, 
since the strikers do not have a vote, the 
strike breakers will presumably vote the 
union out. In such a case, the Admini- 
stration would give the strikers a voice, 
but a union would not be permitted to 
picket a plant for twelve months after 
it had been defeated in an election. 


More Democracy in Unions ? 


The present law hardly touches on the 
topic which dominated last week’s debate 
in the Senate—whether or not there 
should be any public guarantees of 
“union democracy.” It provides that a 
union may enjoy the legal advantages 
that go with access to the processes of 
the National Labour Relations Board 
only if it has filed with the Secretary of 
Labour a list of its officers with their 
salaries and allowances and a detailed 
statement of its constitution, including 
the procedure for the election of its 
officers. Unfortunately the faw does not 
provide that these reports have to be 
accurate or that they can be made public. 

The President now proposes that a 
Commissioner for Labour Reports be set 
up in the Department of Labour, who 
will receive, check and make public 
somewhat expanded versions of these 
reports, which would have to include 
evidence that officers are elected by 
secret ballot at least once every four 
years. A union which filed false reports 
would stand to lose its exemption from 
taxation. Senator Knowland’s proposals 
go much further. On a petition by 15 
per cent of the members of a trade union 
the board would conduct a referendum 
on such issues as the salaries of union 
Officials and the spending of union dues 
for political purposes. “Recall elec- 
tions” for the removal of officers 
would be authosised. Trusteeships, the 
practice whereby national unions remove 
the elected officials of a local branch and 
place it under central administration, 
would not be allowed to continue for 
more than a year. The Senator would 
have an errant union deprived of its 
immunity from prosecution under the 
anti-trust laws. 

While it seems very unlikely that any- 
thing as radical as this will be enacted by 
this Congress, Mr Knowland’s determin- 
ation is evidently to make the place of 
trade unions in American society one of 
the major issues of the coming cam- 
paign—at least in California, where he is 
running for Governor, and probably in 
several other states. 
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Continued from page 408 


proportion living in the actual city was even less, 30.6 
per cent, and in none of the fifteen biggest metropolitan 
areas did as many as 75 per cent of the people live 
in the “central city.” Between 1950 and 1955 the 
‘suburbs grew seven times as fast as did the cities they 
surround ; thus the political boundaries of these cities corre- 
spond less and less closely to their boundaries as economic 
and social units. Therefore it is becoming more and more 
difficult for a city government, however efficient and 
enlightened it may be, to deal effectively with the many 
pressing problems that concern the whole metropolitan area. 

Faced with a need’to co-ordinate services, to plan new 
roads, or to seek new industries for which there is no space 
left in the centre the city fathers find themselves confronted, 
more often than not, with a host of incorporated suburbs, 
each boasting a full-fledged municipal government, and each 
jealous of its autonomy and reluctant to co-operate with its 
neighbours in solving common problems. These suburban 
municipalities are united only in opposing any suggestion 
that, since their social and economic destinies are linked 
with the central city, their political fortunes ought also to 
be joined to it. 

Such suggestions are nevertheless being made, with ever- 
increasing urgency, as the difficulties of metropolitan 
agglomeration pile up and threaten to choke the growth, 
not only of individual places, but of the entire country. 
Gradually the suburbs themselves are realising that 
autonomy can be a costly luxury. Many struggle along 
without important public services, such as rubbish removal, 
because their tax revenues, being based almost entirely on 
residential property, cannot be raised enough to pay for 
these services. Careful traffic regulation in one municipality 
may be stultified by a lack of it in the next. If each little 
city tries to support its own separate and complete police 
department, many will lack essential facilities that could 
easily be provided by a single force for the whole area. 

In such conditions as these, moreover, many metropolitan 
problems will not even be considered, much less solved. 
And while the suburbs are guarding their autonomy, the city 
at the centre, upon whose prosperity all depend, is often 
engaged in a desperate struggle against urban blight—a 
struggle that can only be won if the whole metropolitan 
area recognises its common interest and offers its help. 
Furthermore, without such co-operation, the blight may in 
time spread to the suburbs themselves, as a result of years 
of unplanned growth. 

But to achieve any sort of metropolitan government is 
likely to require new state laws, frequently hard to obtain 
from rurally-minded Legislatures, and often amendment of 
the state constitution as wel]. Even when the path has been 
opened by permissive legislation, a favourable majority has 
to be mustered for it—usually several of them. When 
Allegheny County (the Pittsburgh area) voted on a new 
charter in 1929, the proposal needed a clear majority in the 
county, plus a majority of two-thirds in each of two-thirds 
of the affected municipalities ; it won in the county by 
48,000 votes, but only got the required local majorities in 
forty-nine municipalities instead of the minimum sixty-two, 
and so failed to be adopted. 

To the layman, the simplest solution might seem to be 
for the central city to annex surrounding territories. 
Yet this is usually ruled out by the fact that annexation can 
be applied, in effect, only to unincorporated areas, while 

the real difficulty in most cases is the incorporated, indi- 
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gestible suburban municipalities. To consolidate the city 
with its surrounding county also seems alluringly simple on 
the surface, but has usually failed to win acceptance, even 
where, as in St Louis, it could be done legally with only 
two majorities—one in the city, another in the outlying 
county as a whole. Suburbia tends to fear it as annexation 
in disguise, a subtle way for the downtown wolf to swallow 
the peripheral Red Ridinghood. 

A variant of consolidation is to transfer a number of 
functions simultaneously from both city and surrounding 
municipalities to their common county government. This 
has been done, after many complications, in Dade County 
(the Miami area). A reform of the county government is 
usually a prerequisite, since the average American county 
is a superbly anachronistic political museum piece, lacking 
in centralised responsibility and burdened with a plethora 
of elected officials. It is significant that “ urban counties ” 
are a popular solution in California, where efficient county 
governments are not so rare as they are elsewhere. 

A plan very similar to the urban county is the federal 
solution, best exemplified by the reforms made in Toronto, 
Canada, in 1954. By this method, powers to be given the 
metropolitan government can be enumerated and local self- 
government safeguarded in those matters for which it is 
suited. Yet even in Toronto most of the suburbs resisted 
the proposal, although their difficulties, from sewage to 
education, cried out for a co-ordinated metropolitan solu- 
tion. Success was possible only because the plan could be 
sent to the Provincial Legislature for approval. In the 
United States, only Virginia has any regular machinery for 
dealing with metropolitan problems over the heads of the 


recalcitrant local residents and their entrenched govern- 
ments. 


oe with seemingly impenetrable barriers of legal 
restrictions, official rivalries and public prejudice and 
apathy, many metropolitan reformers have resorted to the 
setting up of Metropolitan Special Districts to handle 
specific functions where the need for co-ordination has 
become particularly pressing. These are separate entities, 
not under the direct control of city or county governments ; 
often they are so far from direct accountability to the 
citizens as to seem unreachable. A Special District is often 
relatively easy to establish without either amending state 
constitutions or obtaining multiple majorities in the affected 
municipalities, and it can be made to reach across the 
boundaries, not merely of cities, but of counties and even 
states ; the Port of New York Authority, for instance, serves 
both New York and New Jersey, and is named by the two 
State Governors. 

This is an important consideration, for thirty metro- 
politan areas involve more than one county, and twenty-four 
more than one state. But when special districts are restricted 
to one or two functions—the Alameda County (California) 
Mosquito Abatement District, for example—they do not go 
far towards solving the general metropolitan problem. In 
fact they may aggravate it by still further proliferating 
governmental units without providing any effective control 
of their activities. The government of a metropolitan area 
in such circumstances is likely to become a fantastic 
game of intra-urban diplomacy among semi-sovercign 
Districts and Authorities, few of them in close touch 


with, or even understood by, the public-they supposedly 
serve. 
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case is a masterpiece of design, for 
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OTHING happens quickly in Indonesia—except the 

daily dramatic Djakarta thunderstorm. No quick or 
decisive sequel to the abortive “ civil war ” in Sumatra can 
be expected. The rebels may stay in the trees, or they may 
surrender. The government may continue its leisurely and 
expensive campaign of suppression, or it may quarantine 
the rebels’ stronghold and try to forget them. But the 
fundamental tensions and conflicts that precipitated the ill- 
starred revolt continue to rub, fret and inflame, and it is 
difficult to see how, or when, they can be smoothed or 
soothed away. 

Even if the historic Dwi Tunggal (Sukarno-Hatta accord) 
were restored, the principle of “ guided democracy” dis- 
carded and Communist activities magically dissolved or 
ruthlessly suppressed, the basic problem would remain 
unsolved. So long as 52 million of Indonesia’s 85 million 
people live in crowded Java and monopolise the wealth 
of Indonesia, produced overwhelmingly in Sumatra and 
the other outer islands, there must be economic unrest, 
if not crisis, in the infant republic. 

A solution, most experienced western observers in 
Djakarta believe, can come only from a more flexible feder- 
alist constitution, affording greater local autonomy and more 
equitable distribution of the national wealth to the outlying 
areas. But a unitarian republic was the dream and the 
decision of the revolutionaries, and any federalist variation 
is damned by Dutch parentage and recommendation. 

General Nasution, President Sukarno’s able chief of 
staff, who is a proud Sumatran and anti-Communist, has 
won a pyrrhic victory in Sumatra. He dreads any strength- 
ening of the influence of the Communist elements that have 
infiltrated the palace and Javanese sections of the army. 
But the precarious balance which he had succeeded in 
establishing between Communist and anti-Communist 
groups has now been dashed and he must move warily in 
desperate correction. 





Mr Sukarno himself is no Communist, despite his weak- 
ness for the comrades and his naive but dogged attempts to 
make himself their captive. According to report, he cannot 
be persuaded to treat the basic economic emergency 
seriously. He thinks in terms of popular votes, not of 
unpopular economics. He believes that when he has talked 
about a problem, especially to a large and reverent congre- 
gation, he has solved it. He is, it seems, now even more 
radiantly unrealistic in the wake of his chief of staff’s 
reluctant success in Sumatra. “Bung Karno” is still the 
shining symbol of successful revolution—in Java, at least. 
Many of the “advisers” who surround him would, of 
course, lose position and influence if democratic and 
autonomous reforms were granted. 

No one is quite sure even yet what folly of miscalcula- 
tion betrayed the rebels into their inept and ill-timed chal- 
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Indonesia without Solution 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN DJAKARTA 





lenge. Apparently they believed until the last minute that 
Colonel Barlian in South Sumatra would join them. If 
they were so ill-informed or misinformed in their own 


island, it is easy to speculate on their liaison difficulties 
elsewhere. 


It is openly asserted in Djakarta that two United States 
agents in Sumatra conveyed the impression—inadvertently, 
carelessly or accidentally—to rebel colonels that decisive 
American aid and even intervention would follow an 
uprising. Certainly two “foreigners” in the Padang area 
gave instruction in the use of some of the modern small 
arms delivered in early air drops. In the opinion of Djakarta 
army Officials, the planes which dropped arms—for both 


Sumatra and north Celebes—came from Formosa and the 
Philippines. 


At no time was there any sign of tension or war excite- 
ment in Djakarta. Sentries lounged outside government 
offices. Barbed-wire barricades had been dragged outside 
the entrance to air force headquarters. A press censorship 
of sorts existed, but it was used only to delay reports of 
military movements that eager correspondents had picked 
up or winkled out ahead of the leisurely HQ communiqués. 
The one angry complaint by government officials about 
inaccurate foreign reporting was that some correspondents 
had conveyed a “ wrong ” impression of personal hostility 
towards, and even persecution of, Dutch residents ; no one 
was concerned over appropriation of Dutch assets and 
property, but there was genera? and sensitive indignation 
at suggestions of discourtesy. The Indonesian does not mind 
being called. a Communist, but he resents being branded as 
a hoodlum. An armed soldier spoke to me in stern reproof 
as I sat meekly in my pedicab at a street intersection, but 
it transpired that he was merely warning me that it was 
dangerous to drive around in the hot sun without a hat. 


Presumably there will now be some gestures of appease- 
ment in Djakarta to the restive outlying areas. The govern- 
ment’s threats of strong punitive action and public trials of 
the rebel leaders are treated with reserve. It is considered 
that Sjafruddin Prawiranegara and his top military advisers 
should now have the good taste to withdraw gracefully to, 
say, Switzerland for a few months to clear the way for an 
amnesty. 

The implacable withdrawal of former vice-president Hatta 
from the scene has not improved his prestige among intelli- 
gent Indonesians. They feel that, instead of displaying 
personal strength by his continued refusal to co-operate with 
the president in his acceptance of Communists, he has shown 
weakness by his continued refusal to recognise a leader’s 
and a patriot’s responsibilities in his country’s crisis. As a 
good Indonesian, he should know that the only real success 
lies in compromise, his critics say. Maybe, western diplo- 
mats interpolate hopefully, he knows what he is doing. 
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Similarly, the local Communists, who have built up a 
following of six million voters in Java, indicate no desire to 
take a more active party line ; they are quite content for the 
time being to merge with the “ guided-democracy ” move- 
ment and serve dutifully under “Bung Karno” as their 
non-party commissar. This is doubtless good sense. The 
Communists are in no hurry ; they do not need to be ; they 
are doing very well now, while escaping any adverse reaction 
for responsibility for failure, incitement, disloyalty or 
disunity. 

Indonesian discontent will not be settled by military sup- 
pression in Sumatra or the Celebes, but by long-range 
policy-making in Java. It certainly will not be settled in a 
hurry ; nothing ever is in Indonesia. 


Peking Breaks it Off 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


IKE an untidy housewife, the Japanese government has 
L swept the problem of trade with Communist China 
under the carpet until after next month’s general election. 
The prime minister, Mr Kishi, has made his peace with 
Formosa and at his cherry blossom viewing party in Tokyo 
—marred as usual by rain—shared an umbrella with the 
Nationalist Chinese ambassador. Peking, for its part, has 
lost no time in resuming its lambasting of Mr Kishi with 
even more than its former vigour, denouncing him at great 
length as a former fascist, former imperialist and former war 
criminal. Many Japanese trade representatives in China 
have been refused extensions of stay. In Tokyo, the Chinese 
Communist technicians who were discussing the details of 
the recently concluded steel agreement abruptly produced 
some new demands. They now want Japan to deliver 
180,000 instead of 150,000 tons of steel this year, and want 
150,000 tons delivered before the end of June. Moreover, 
they propose that China make part payment not in soya 
beans, which nobody much wanted, but with rice, which 
Japan does not want at all. When the Japanese side 
demurred, the Chinese broke off the talks without giving any 
indication when they would be prepared to resume them. 
Prospects for increased Japan-Communist China trade now 
look dimmer than they did before the talks on a fourth trade 
agreement ever began. 

Domestic pressure on the Kishi government for a success- 
ful conclusion to those talks was so strong that one would 
logically have expected a considerable outcry against their 
failure. Peking (though its anger with Mr Kishi is no 
doubt perfectly genuine) probably counted on provoking 
such an outcry. In fact, the breakdown has been received 
in Japan with tolerable calm. The reason is both interesting 
and revealing. Despite all the commotion over the Chinese 
Communists’ insistence that they should be allowed to fly 
their flag in Tokyo and that the Japanese government should 
accord it the full legal protection afforded to other nations’ 
flags, and despite Peking’s rage that Mr Kishi should have 
equivocated over the first instalment of the demand and 

- firmly rejected the second, the Japanese refuse to believe 
that the Chinese will really allow this to stand in the way of 
increased trade. The official Japanese view is that Peking’s 
rage is simulated and is intended solely to try to gain votes 
for the Japanese Socialists in the forthcoming elections: 
once the elections are over—and the Socialists have been 
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defeated—Peking will “calm down” and will be ready to 
resume serious trade talks, with no further fuss about flags. 

Taking their stand on this comforting theory, the Japanese 
newspapers that support Mr Kishi—or at least do not back 
the Socialists—have been busy returning soft answers and 
shaking indulgent heads over Communist China’s tantrums, 
Thus both the Asahi and Mainichi gently reproached Peking 
for being in too much of a hurry to gain diplomatic recogni- 
tion—the Asahi particularly urged more patience, on the 
ground that there is “a steady trend of popular opinion in 
Japan ” towards recognition. The Yomiuri mildly expressed 
the view that, in rejecting the proffered compromise of being 
allowed to fly its flag so long as it did not insist on its formal 
protection, Communist China had been far too hasty. The 
Japanese, in short, still think their compromise solution was 
an ideal way of appeasing the Nationalist Chinese while 
moving closer to the Chinese Communists, and they find it 
difficult to understand why Peking failed to appreciate the 
Machiavellian mechanics of the manceuvre. Meanwhile, 
however, they remain convinced that Peking’s good sense 
will triumph over its temporary fit of ideological spleen. 
The finance ministry indeed is so sure this is a correct read- 
ing that in the face of all Peking’s thunderclaps, it has gone 
ahead with its arrangement for the Bank of Tokyo to deal 
directly with the Bank of China on all future transactions, 
instead of through London as hitherto. 

It is at least doubtful that Peking’s mind works the way 
Japan thinks it does. Mr Fujiyama, the foreign minister, 
may yet find his description of trade with Communist China, 
as a “ necessary evil ” for Japan, being interpreted by Peking 
in a quite discomfiting way. A careful reading of Peking’s 
detailed critique of Mr Kishi suggests that the Chinese 
Communists seriously regard him as a man who is doomed 
to become enmeshed in his own contradictions. “ By trying 
to be all things to all men,” remarked the People’s Daily, 
“he will discover that he is only walking down a blind 
alley.” Far from having as its goal the gaining of some 
votes for the Japanese Socialists—with a quick return to 
a more accommodating attitude after the Japanese elections 
are over—Peking may well be playing for bigger stakes in 
a longer and harder game. This would certainly fit in with 
Russia’s attitude towards Japan: Mr Khrushchev has just 
finished telling the Japanese Socialists that, if Japan wishes 
an easement of its fishing quandary, it can get it only by 
“the early conclusion of a peace treaty with the Soviet 
Union.” If, as the Japanese think, Peking is primarily 
anxious just to do business with Japan, it is hard to conceive 
why the Chinese Communists made such a point of includ- 
ing a proviso about flag-hoisting in the trade agreement in 
the first place. 


Mr Mikoyan on the Rhine 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


EVER far from the mind of every ambassador in Bonn 
N is his standing instruction to anticipate, observe, and 
assess any change in the nature of western Germany’s rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. Well aware of this immense 
curiosity, and of its implications, the Federal Government 
did all it decently could to avoid appearing to give too glad 
an eye to Mr Mikoyan during his visit in the past week. It 
has been at pains since to inform the western embassies 
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fully about the animated discussions, private and’ public, 
between the Soviet deputy prime minister and various 
German political and industrial personages. Doubtless the 
gist of most of the long despatches that have been pouring 
out of Bonn this week to foreign capitals could be adequately 
summed up in the one five-letter code-word reputedly used 
by British signallers during the war to report that an ungrati- 
fying situation remained much the same as before. And 
that surely is what Mr Mikoyan has reported reassuringly 
to Herr Ulbricht, who has most to gain from the preserva- 
tion of the status quo. 

Not that, in the circumstances, anything very new was 
expected. Only two days before Mr Mikoyan’s arrival in 
Bonn the Bundestag was discussing the cost of atomic 
armament, candidly assuming—as Mr Mikoyan pointed out 
—that Soviet Russia was the only possible aggressor. At the 
same time /svestia, fulminating that “the torch of atomic 
war” had been placed “in the hands of those who twice in 
this generation have plunged Europe into an abyss of inde- 
scribable misery,” went on to recall that the Federal 
Republic was the only European state today demanding a 
revision of its frontiers, and to deplore the “ many signs that 
Bonn is ready to follow the worst traditions of German 
militarism.” Simultaneously, the Supreme Soviet sent a 
widely-publicised message to the east German People’s 
Chamber declaring that by its decision to arm the Bundes- 
wehr with nuclear weapons the Federal Government had 
cast off the mask of an advocate of German reunification. 


Mr Mikoyan’s generous flow of words at Bonn, Duisburg, 
and Hanover never went beyond variations on these themes, 
Yet it was an exaggeration to maintain, as did some of those 
who were anxious to exorcise the shades of Rapallo and 
Ribbentrop, that Mr Mikoyan’s visit had absolutely no poli- 
tical significance. Its political significance was clear from 
the outset, and not inconsiderable. It demonstrated once 
again that the Soviet Union is delighted to do business with 
the German Federal Republic on terms that emphasise its 
divorce from the German Democratic Republic. There is 
good reason for believing that at the drop of a west German 
hat Mr Khrushchev himself would have come bustling along 
to rub the point in. 

For, however much they regret its sturdily anti- 
communist society, the Russians are frankly impressed by 
the material robustness of the west German state—which, 
after all, is the home of more than two-thirds of the German 
people, which has diplomatic relations with 71 other states 
(the struggling Democratic Republic with twelve), and 
which has become one of the world’s leading industrial 
powers. The trade, consular, and repatriation agreement 
signed by Mr Mikoyan is a fruit of this realistic attitude. 
Admittedly, a rather puny fruit. The trade agreement now 
has a term of only three years, whereas the eager Russians 
had pressed originally for five. The volume of direct trade 
is to be expanded (without guarantees, however) to 
DM 422 million (£35.7 million) each way in 1958 ; to 
DM 523 million (£44.4 million) in 1959 ; and to DM 630 
million (£53.5 million) in 1960. Thus, if hopes materialise, 
the total value of the three years’ traffic in both directions 
should be DM 3,150 million, or roughly £267.7 million. 


For both partners this business constitutes an almost 
negligible fraction of their total foreign trade. For Bonn 
the volume of trade contemplated with Russia in 1960 
represents only 1.6 per cent of west German trade with the 
test of the world last year. British trade with the Soviet 
Union is running today approximately at the level which 
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west German trade is expected to reach in 1960. Gérman 
importers and exporters interested in doing business with 
the Russians will be able to obtain advice from the Soviet 
trade mission which is to open shop more or less immediately 
at Cologne. They are also expressly permitted to negotiatt, 
if they so prefer, directly with the import and export 
organisations in Moscow. Soviet hopes of establishing 
consulates in west German cities such as Hamburg, Munich, 
and Stuttgart, seem to have been dashed for the time being 
through German insistence on reciprocity on the one hand, 
and reluctance on the other to extend consular operations 
in the Soviet Union. 

For Germany the principal gains are firstly an exercise 
in commercial co-operation with a long-neglected but once 
important customer who may become important again, and 
secondly, the repatriation, it is hoped, of 15,000 to 30,000 
nationals. The intended repatriates are all those wishing 
to leave who were of German nationality on June 21, 1941, 
the day on which the Wehrmacht broke into the Soviet 
Union. They are mostly residents of the territories formerly 
marked on the map as East Prussia and (except on 
Lithuanian maps) Memelland. It will take some time to 
handle all the expected applications. Not until the end of 
1959, it is reckoned, will it be possible to judge how 
genuinely ready the Russians are to let these people make 
a choice. , 

Apart from these modest arrangements, and the prospect 
of a cultural agreement which the chary Germans say they 
are resolved to confine to an experimental period of twelve 
months, Mr Mikoyan’s visit does not seem to have brought 
the two governments any nearer. The huge and hoary 
obstacles in the way of a real détente remain—hardening 
partition, west German membership of Nato, atomic 
rearmament, the Oder-Neisse line, an unrepresentative east 
German government, and, always, the Soviet long-term 
aims. Most of these obstacles would still be there if'a 
Social Democratic government were in power at Bonn. 
Their removal requires more than the work and good will of 
Russians and Germans alone. | 


Jugoslavs Loosen their Belts 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN JUGOSLAVIA 


IFE in Jugoslavia has been becoming more comfortable 
L and uneventful—apart from the broadsides from 
Moscow—than at any time since the war. In spite of some 
ferment at the top (in the Communist party), and under- 
currents beneath (mostly in the regions), the country is 
beginning to reap some benefits from past sacrifices, heavy 
investment and thirteen years of stable government. Every- 
body, having tightened his belt for so long, has let it out 
a bit. 

A westerner in Belgrade this spring might be pardoned 
for not always remaining aware that he is in a Communist 
country. The shops are full of food, the streets are full 
of traffic and the restaurants are full of ordinary people— 
not only party officials or members of export firms blueing 
their bonuses or boosting their expense accounts. Housé- 
wives have plenty of domestic equipment and anyone who 
can afford it (not many can) can buy a refrigerator, housé, 
motor-car, washing machine, typewriter and so on. Plenty 
of people have bicycles, the sale of radios in one year has 
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exceeded the total of previous postwar sales and a surprising 
number of families have long-playing record players. This 
is a nice change from the days when visitors could live on 
a few combs, packets of needles and a gold watch sold on 
the black market. 

This prosperity is new and almost everyone benefits to 
some extent from it ; but the improvement is only by com- 
parison with what Jugoslavs used to have and it does not 
give the whole picture. Wages in general are still very 
low, housing everywhere is totally inadequate, there are 
many very poor people in the overcrowded towns; and 
anyone travelling in the interior can see villages where 
peasants still live in the poverty that their ancestors have 
experienced for hundreds of years. 

But even in the villages a change has set in. Last year’s 
record harvest and fairly high agricultural prices (not 
subject to price control) mean profits for farmers in the 
good agricultural areas, and it is indeed a change to see 
peasants queueing to buy farm implements and fertilisers. 
They are still leery of a Communist state that has slapped 
them down so often, but they seem to have accepted for 
the time being the assurance that they have security of 
possession of their land and to believe that the government 
wishes to help the private peasants. For the first time 
for years all available land has been sown to crops. 


* 


In industry too the emphasis is now on increased pro- 
duction, and a special government department to analyse 
and help productivity is working overtime. One of the 
main problems is the wages system which has been attacked 
both on economic and political grounds. The complicated 
system now in force gives low basic wages but allows 
workers in profit-making enterprises to be paid bonuses out 
of current profits. These have been calculated in terms 
of extra monthly wages so that in discussing their wages 
workers will tell you that they have earned fourteen, 
fifteen or even over thirty months’ wages in one year. 
These high wages have gone to workers in enterprises 
dealing with food and consumer goods—especially electrical 
goods which are newly on the market—and in export-import 
firms. They have not been available for many people who 
were working just as hard—many said harder—in mines and 
factories ; there has consequently been much discontent. 

A new system that is about to be launched is designed 
to make the wage spread fairer and to prevent too high a 
proportion of profits from going in bonus payments ; these 
are to be reduced to two to three a year. Extra profits 
are to be used for workers’ houses, piped water, electricity 
supplies, local roads and other basic services which are 
desperately needed. A progressive income tax is to be 
introduced on all earnings including extra earnings in the 
second jobs that many workers find necessary to make ends 
meet. How successful this will be, whether it will act 
as a disincentive, how many officials will be necessary to 
enforce it against a traditionally tax-hostile population, 
remains to be seen. 

The ferment in the Communist party has been due not 
to these economic adjustments, important though they are, 
but to the famous circular letter from the party executive, 
sent at the end of February, which administered a sharp rap 
on the knuckles to Communists, high-ups as well as the rank 
and file, for getting slack. Slightly reminiscent of the tone 
of the Ten Commandments, it told Jugoslav Communists 
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“Thou shalt not ”:— neglect party political work ; run 
up expense accounts ; order expensive cars for office use 
and use them for private joy-riding ; have luxurious offices 
and flats and change the latter frequently to get better 
ones; use the old-boy system (Communist style) for 
appointments to scholarships, pensions, jobs, special allow- 
ances ; go for prolonged swanning trips abroad ; build ex- 
pensive local buildings and offices and neglect such things 
as workers’ housing, public services and the needs of the 
ordinary people, and so on. 

Many slightly rueful jokes are being told about the letter, 
and although cynics wonder how long its effect will last, 
it is clearly being taken seriously. The privileges of Com- 
munist party members whose position as “ first-class ” 
citizens allowed them to acquire perks of all kinds had 
aroused the envy of the under-privileged majority. With 
the greater freedom now prevailing, people can speak their 
minds and Marshal Tito, despite his eminence and his 
travels, has again shown that he has a nose for what is 
going on beneath him. He may have learnt a lesson from 
Hungary and Poland ; he almost certainly still has a feeling 
“ pro bono publico.” 

The undercurrents beneath this top-crust ferment are 
more difficult to detect and assess. The important question 
in Jugoslavia is always how far real unity has progressed. 
In recent years the government has allowed considerable 
decentralisation. It may have been wise to provide a safety 
valve for regional feelings but at the same time decentralisa- 
tion has helped to encourage them and some recentralisa- 
tion is now taking place. Some republics have taken a 
very independent line in things like finance and education, 
and Croats and Slovenes, with so much to do in their own 
republics, still do not like having to fork out heavily in 
order to help to raise the standard of living in the more 
backward republics. But on the whole progress towards 
greater unity has been made and although regional loyalties, 
the bane of prewar Jugoslavia, are probably still a potential 
danger to the state, they are not an actual one as long as 
there is peaceful economic improvement and Marshal Tito 
remains in power. 


Fishermen's Differences 


** GAVE our fish and chips” has become the standard 

S expression of the British position in the debate on the 
law of the sea. Of the fish British trawlermen bring home 
from deep waters, 40 per cent is caught in waters which 
would be closed to them if territorial waters were extended 
from three to twelve miles. What, asked the Attorney- 
General during the recent conference at Geneva, would 
happen to John Bull’s favourite dish ? The same solicitude 
for the consumer has not, however, determined the British 
Government’s attitude to fish in a European free trade area. 
Concern for the trawlermen who bring home the livelihood 
of Hull, Grimbsy and Fleetwood has made the Government 
want free fishing ; but not free trade in fish. 

Two of Britain’s northern allies, however, Iceland and 
Norway, take precisely the opposite view. If fishing is a 
major British industry, it is the lifeblood of their economies. 
The north-east Atlantic yields a third of the world’s fishing 
catch and some of the richest hauls are made in the coastal 
waters now in dispute. Each spring the fat cod and herring 
circle into the warm Gulf Stream waters off the Norwegian 
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coast in order to spawn. Later in the year the annual cycle 
of the cod brings them to Iceland. And so, while the British 
trawlermen who scour distant waters all the year round 
want open fishing, the Icelanders and Norwegians who have 
plenty of fish at their door seek to enlarge the limits which 
make the rich coastal waters a private national preserve. 
Along the invisible territorial line a cold war is already 
waged between British trawlermen and the coastal fisher- 
men, and the temperature rises unpleasantly when nets are 
fouled or when there is poaching in the fog. The political 
battle which followed Iceland’s attempt to enforce a 
four-mile instead of a three-mile limit is a familiar story. 
Norway has also contrived to enlarge its territorial waters 
by “ straightening ” out the line from island to island. And 
at the Geneva conference both supported an extension of 
the limit—iceland to twelve miles, Norway to six. 

Thus, unlike Britain, the two northern allies do not want 
free fishing ; they do, on the other hand, want free trade 
in fish. While Britain imports fish, Norway and Iceland 
depend on exports. Fish forms a sixth of Norway’s total 
exports, and almost all Iceland’s. Norway has taken the 
initiative in the last few weeks and suggested that fish be 
included in a European free trade area on the same basis 
as industrial products. This straightforward collision with 
the British view has obvious political significance. For some 
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time Russia has exerted considerable influence on Icelandic 
and even Norwegian politics by buying the herrings which 
cannot be sold in western Europe. Although Nato’s vital 
northern bases will not be lost to communism through a 
Russian taste for herring, good relations between the North 
Sea countries do depend on getting over their squabbles 
about fish. 

The fishermen’s differences can probably not be resolved 
at Geneva, where debate becomes complicated and confused 
by the alignments of world politics and by other extraneous 
issues. Bilateral arrangements or, still better, a discussion 
in the broader political context of the “free trade area” 
may be needed. More than a mere horse-deal seems wanted 
too. And in Norway a number of constructive ideas for 
partnership between the North Sea fishermen are in the 
air. The most interesting is a suggestion that British 
trawlers might make use of the deep-freeze plants on the 
coast of northern Norway. These modern plants are at 
present used only for an uneconomic average of twenty days 
a year, when the Norwegian coastal fishermen bring in their 
annual haul. Out in deeper waters around Bear Island and 
off Spitzbergen, British trawlers are fishing all the year 
round. They must, however, make a 14-day voyage home 
after every catch, and the quality of the fish often 
deteriorates so that it is unsuitable for freezing when it 
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arrives. Instead of making this wasteful voyage, the British 
trawlers might slip into the fjords, leave their fish to be 
processed there and go out for more. The Norwegians in 
return would be given freer access to the British market 
for their own exports. 

The idea would not be popular with the British frozen- 
food industry. And what, it will be asked, more pertinently, 
about the market for fish ? Even today it hardly seems 
big enough for everyone. Yet while the fishermen are right 
to doubt whether the fresh fish market can be expanded, 
they would be wrong to underestimate the possibilities 
for frozen fish, particularly in the form of exports to a 
Europe that is entering the refrigerator age. When the 
Attorney-General made his plea, he left out an interesting 
new development—that frozen fish and chips had become 
in the past year a significant British export, carrying, as 
Scotch does for Scotland, the tang (or, at any rate, the whiff) 
of a way of life to Lagos, Accra and New York. 


Iraq and the Facts of Life 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 








HE third annual development week in Iraq which began 

last weekend sees the beginning or end of schemes cost- 
ing over £45 million. The largest single project included 
in the programme is the Derbendi Khan dam on the Diyala 
river, the foundation stone of which will be laid early in 
May. Other ventures to be launched include schemes for 
power, grain storage, water supply and housing at Basra ; 
while factories (textiles, sugar and cement), bridges, roads 
and more housing schemes will be opened at Baghdad and 
Mosul. The third ceremonial week has been planned on a 
more modest scale than the corresponding enterprise last 
year, the bill for which must have been formidable. Next 
year, say the enthusiastic officials of the Development 
Board, the show will be bigger than ever, to mark the 
inauguration of such large projects as the Dokan dam. 

This year’s celebrations will be clouded, especially for 
the British community, by the retirement of the British 
member of the Development Board, Mr M. G. Ionides, who 
deserves well of Iraq and of the Arabs as a whole. His 
withdrawal is not unusual in itself, as he himself conceded 
in a statement to the Baghdad press. Yet it is an open 
secret that nationalist pressures were at work. The govern- 
ment would doubtless have been glad to retain Mr Ionides’s 
services. But Nuri es Said would hardly have relished a 
fight with the extreme nationalists on so tricky an issue as 
the retention of a foreigner on a policy-making board. Thus 
the last British official with any responsibility for policy is 
leaving Iraq. His post will probably be filled—if at all— 
by an Iraqi ; though the suggestion is being canvassed that 
it might be well to call in a technician from one of the 
smaller European states. 

This year’s emphasis on the smaller development schemes 
is perhaps to be welcomed. It is incontestable that, in terms 
of economics, Iraq is using its oil revenues wisely, thereby 
setting an example to spendthrifts elsewhere. Yet ambitious 
investment programmes looking far into the future have 
their political dangers in a backward land like Iraq, where 
the pressure for primary necessities, such as food, clothes 
and housing, is great. It is the underdeveloped countries 
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that can least afford development. The opposition to the 
system of Nuri es Said has made much of this point, and 
is still making it. The great schemes for flood control and 
irrigation are described contemptuously as “ Nuri’s pyra- 
mids.” Even in the field of housing, the plethora of plans 
is contrasted with the small number of houses actually built 
and in occupation ; the famous Doxiadis Associates have 
been criticised for “ turning Iraq into a guinea-pig.” Much 
of this criticism is factious in origin. If the government 
had gone for consumers’ goods, the opposition would doubt- 
less have demanded a long-range programme. Yet the 
doubt is there. Iraq is beset by internal want and external 
pressures now. In such circumstances, “ pie later” is not 
é. Stirring battle-cry. 

These considerations have little relevance to this month’s 
general elections in Iraq, which are well under control. 
There is a strong suspicion that the opposition leaders 
prefer the wilderness to serious struggle on the Chamber 
floor. In any case, they have declared a boycott of the 
elections on the grounds of fraudulent procedure, and very 
few seats will be contested. There was some flurry when 
it became known that one of “ Nuri’s young men,” Khalid 
Kenna, former finance minister and now president of the 
Chamber, was advocating the formation of a moderate 
opposition group. A year ago, it looked as if Kenna was 
being measured for Nuri’s mantle, though his relatively suc- 
cessful attempts since then to carve out a personal following 
have done him more harm than good. This last-minute 
hitch was smoothed out by Nuri with his usual adroitness ; 
and Kenna, having announced his retirement from politics 
on a Tuesday, put down his electoral deposit on the follow- 
ing Thursday. All should now be plain sailing for the 
parliament of Nuri’s choice and for ratification of the federal 
constitution. 


* 


Federation with Jordan—euphoniously called “ Arab 
Union ”—has aroused little enthusiasm in Iraq. It is 
regarded as at best a defensive measure to stave off a 
dangerous situation in Jordan. As such, it has already 
served some purpose, and the main preoccupation of Iraq 
now is to see that the price is not too high. Iraq’s contri- 
bution to the federal budget, which covers defence, foreign 
affairs and a few minor items, has been set at 80 per cent 
for the first year. A figure of £40 million has been men- 
tioned as the ceiling for federal expenditure, but it seems 
to be on the low side, as the armies of the two states alone 
cost that. Little economy can: be hoped for there, as the 
training of both armies in the use of modern weapons— 
or lack of t—leaves much to be desired ; and training is an 
expensive item. Taking the separate state budgets of the 
two countries as a guide, it would seem that Iraq’s share of 
federal expenditure can scarcely be less than £34 million, 
of which some {£27 million would have been spent anyway 
on the Iraqi armed forces, foreign service and related 
matters. Its contribution to the federation is therefore of 
the order of £7 million—{f2 million more than the Saudi 
subsidy now lost to Jordan. As western aid to Jordan for 
-defence and budgetary support alone, that is, excluding 
development programmes and UNRWA expenditures, is 
running at over £16 million per annum, there is no question 
of Jordan doing without it. 

Equally, there is no question of Iraq curtailing its develop- 
ment programme, based on 70 per cent of the oil revenues, 
to finance investment in Jordan. The best prospect at the 
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moment is the establishment of an Arab Development Bank, 
now under active consideration in Baghdad. The limita- 
tions of such a project are obvious. A bank, even if backed 
by government funds, must operate on commercial lines, 
and the openings for sound commercial investment in Jordan 
are restricted. Even so, the Iraqis make no secret of their 
hope that a new bank of this nature would receive generous 
support from the West. 

The probable cost of federation is- leading many Iraqis 
to look towards the Persian Gulf. The thought that Saudi 
Arabia might join—it was never more than a wishful fan- 
tasy—is now dead. Today’s target is Kuwait. The Ruler’s 
idle surpluses are ampler than anything that Jordan could 
absorb on an economic basis. But can he really contem- 
plate such a step, amy more than King Saud or Prince 
Faisal ? It would be against his own interest (his money is 
perfectly safe where it is) and against the wishes of his 
people (who are strongly Nasserist). And if the Iraqis or 
British, who control the Ruler’s foreign policy, pressed him, 
they might well start something—not for the first time— 
that they would later regret. 


~The Mexican Presidency 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HERE is only one element of doubt about the outcome 
z. of the Mexican presidential elections which are to 
be held in July. The governing party, the Partido 
Revolucionario Institucional has not yet decided on the 
number of votes which will be allotted to the opposition 
parties when the results are published. Among ‘thése 
parties, only one has any real significance, the ecclesiastically 
tinged Partido Accion Nacional under the leadership of 
Sr Alvarez. But this party is primarily a north Mexican 
phenomenon and is a genuine force only in the state of 
Chihuahua. Even if the counting of votes were scrupulous, 
moreover, there is little doubt that PRI would obtain any- 
where from 90 to 9§ per cent of the total suffrage. For the 
average Mexican at present looks upon it not so much as a 
political party inter pares but as the national party and the 
necessary medium of progress. 

This does not mean that there are no factions or tensions 
within the PRI. But once the party has decided on a candi- 
date (and presidents are not eligible for re-election), that 
candidate assumes an immediate aura of national leadership. 
This fact is brought home even to the most casual visitor. 
The countenance of Sr Lopez Mateos beams at one from 
every shop window and bill board, his name is engraved on 
every wall, and slogans on his behalf vandalise every other 
turning on the scenic highroads. Mexicans have nothing to 
learn from any other country about the cult of personality. 

Precisely because he is assured of victory by so massive 
a plurality, Sr Lopez Mateos has been able to afford political 
independence. Outside his commitment to the maintenance 
and expansion of the nationalised oil and gas industry, 
Pemex—a formalised ritual in Mexican politics—he is said 
to have made few promises and contracted few obligations. 
Throughout his campaign (for despite the automatic nature 
of the election, PRI addresses itself vigorously to the voter), 
the future president has concentrated on regional develop- 
ment and on the high hopes Mexico places in the fertile 
south, once the great drainage operations have conquered 
malaria. Sr Lopez Mateos’s few pronouncements on foreign 
affairs and on the need for foreign capital have been vague. 
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World sees 








Britain’s revolutionary 


new steel techniques 
at Brussels exhibition 


T THE BRUSSELS EXHIBITION Britain’s Steel 
Industry is on show to the world. The 
Steel stand in the British Industries Pavilion 
has something to say not only to steel experts, 
but to everybody. 

No one who visits it can be left in any doubt 
about the vitality and modernity of’ our Steel 
Industry, nor of the vision and enterprise of the 
men, at all levels, who Keep it running. 


Elaborate models 


It is a fascinating story that it tells, and it is 
told in a fascinating way. There are vivid colour 
photographs of skilled men at work; examples of 
advanced steel products and alloys; elaborate and 
ingenious models. 

One model shows the great new steelworks 
being built at Durgapur in India by a group of 
British firms. Another shows the two stages in 
making castellated beams, a unique construc- 
tional principle which can be seen in use in the 
stand itself. 


More steel—new uses 


Britain’s steel output has increased by over 
two-thirds since 1946, while fuel consumption 
per ton of steel has been reduced 15%. Visitors 
will be told of plans to increase capacity by a 
further 7 million tons in the next five years. 

They will see some of our new high-perform- 
ance special alloys; heat resistant and stainless 





New steels —new uses—new ways of making it - 
these are what the world’s steel experts will see 
at the British Steel Industry’s stand 


steels for beating the ‘ heat barrier ’ in flight and 
for atomic power stations; vacuum-melted steels 
of exceptional purity. 


Something they won’t see 


What visitors can’t see —- though perhaps they 
may infer it -is the spirit that makes Britain’s 
Steel Industry so confident and forward looking: 
the welding of brains and skill into a team in 
which everyone has a sense of ‘belonging’; the 
mutual confidence between management and 
men; the satisfaction of doing a hard job 
supremely well. But the results are there for 
the world to see. 


How British steel spans the world 


There are exhibits showing British steel in 
use all over the world : models of the projected 
Forth Road Bridge and of the world’s 
largest radio telescope, jet engines, surgical 
instruments, a diesel engine bogie cast all in 
one piece — all of British steel. 

There are other countries that make more 
steel than Britain, but none that makes it better 
and no major producer that makes it so cheaply 
- and prices were reduced in March. The story 
of the great technical advances that make this 
claim possible is the theme of the British Steel 
Industry’s stand at Brussels. 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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A modish swirl...a spellbound hush...a burst of applause... 
The hour of the couturier’s personal triumph 
is touched also by the hand of science, m<¢ 


anonymous, remote, yet strangely distinctive. 


* Many modern finishes owe their origin to ils 
the laboratory. Durable glazing of chiniz, pa 
crease-resist and shrink resist; water- th 
repellency and stain-resist; durable 
crispness or stiffening—all these effects, 
and others besides, can be obtained with 
Beetle Fashion Finishes, as used by P! 
Britain’s leading tertile finishers... 


B.I.P. CHEMICALS LIMITED «+ Oldbury - Birmingham 
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The combination of a surplus of oil and of tankers has 
naturally resulted in an intensification of competition in the 
industry, which is now as severe as it has ever been. 

—Lord Godber of “ Shell” Transport. 


The degree of the current imbalance is such as to indicate 
the probable continuance of difficult trading conditions. 
Sir Neville Gass of British Petroleum. 


HE Suez episode and its consequences dominate 
[tt accounts that the two oil giants, Royal Dutch/ 

Shell and British Petroleum give of their opera- 
tions in 1957. Then, the task was to get scarce supplies 
to a hungry market. Now, the task is to sell expanding 
quantities of oil to world markets that have lost the 
edge of their appetite. The theme that dominates the 
statements of the chairmen of the two companies is 
how the big oil groups can make out when they are 
merely prosperous. Looking back, the 1957 accounts 
tell of a wholly abnormal year. The closing of the 
Suez Canal more than trebled the tanker voyage from 
the Persian Gulf oilfields to European markets when 
the world demand for oil was strongly rising and the 
world’s tanker fleet was already fully employed. Both 
Royal Dutch/Shell and British Petroleum had to pay 
more for oil and for freight, though they recouped part 
of the extra costs by higher selling prices. 

By making Middle Eastern oil less accessible, the 
Suez episode put a premium on Western Hemisphere 
production and Royal Dutch/Shell, rapidly expanding 
its Output in Venezuela and the United States, was a 
gainer. British Petroleum, more heavily committed in 
the Middle East, had no Western Hemisphere oil to 
sell and was forced by the tanker shortage to reduce 
its offtake from the Middle East and to buy at high 
prices in the Caribbean. 

The second half of the year spanned a period in 
which the lingering consequences of Suez were wearing 
off and the full consequences of the American recession 
were not yet apparent. Thus Royal Dutch/Shell’s 


WORLD 


Less Money from Oil 





margins fell. back from abnormally high levels and 
British Petroleum’s recovered from abnormally low 
levels. Over the full year, the net income of Royal 
Dutch/Shell rose from {179.5 million to {212.7 
million and that of British Petroleum fell from £56.2 
million to £54.6 million; both companies left their 
tax free ordinary dividends unchanged, at 15 per cent 
for British Petroleum and at 183 per cent for “ Shell ” 
Transport. British Petroleum units have risen sharply 
on the statement in the report that a scrip issue is to 
follow this year ; they stand at 100s. 73d. xd to yield 
§.2 per cent. “ Shell” Transport units are 145s. and 
yield 43 per cent. 

A year ago, profits from oil were circumscribed only 
by the unavoidable rise in costs ; today the boot is on 
the other foot. Who benefits most from falling costs ? - 
Supplies in the Middle East are increasing and the 
routes are wide open. With over four million dead- 
weight tons laid up, tankers are abundant and freight 
rates have collapsed. Supplies are more than plentiful 
and demand has slackened. The steady growth of oil 
consumption in the United States since the war has 
given way to a slight, if temporary, decline and, though 
demand continues to rise in the Eastern Hemisphere, 
it is at a slower rate. There is now acute competition 
in oil and the craven are recalling—pressing things 
rather far—the oil war of the early ’thirties. 


W HEN competition is fierce the low-cost producer 
leads from strength. Nowhere is crude oil pro- 
duced at lower cost than in the Middle East. So long 
as production and the supply routes through the Middle 
East are unimpeded, this is a source of strength for 
British Petroleum. Both Middle Eastern and 
Venezuelan producers are hurt by restrictions on 
imports into the United States, but Royal Dutch/Shell 
is much more directly affected than is British Petroleum 
by conditions in the United States. When both crude 
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oil and refined products are on offer at cut prices Royal 
Dutch/Shell may have some advantage as a net pur- 
chaser of oil: 


Royal British 
Dutch/Shell Petroleum 
Crude Oil Production in 1957 : (mn. tons) (mn. tons) 


Middle East (including Kuwait Con- 


DD SCS ics a ao nui nee tewaase 28 48-7 
DMT COs UGG hiwiviianeee nae kee e 72 0:7 
I ee eh ee ig 100 49-4 
Processed in own refineries. .........2+6- 110 32-1 
Sales of crude oil and products.........4. 122 53-0 


But another and more important test will determine 
profits this year: the extent and the security of the 
companies’ markets. With oil in surplus it is the hand 
at the petrol pump and the negotiator of bulk contracts 
at shaded prices, rather than the oil driller, who stands 
sentinel at the oil companies’ coffers. British Petroleum 
is making strenuous efforts, as its recent purchase of 
a large chain of service stations in Italy shows, to extend 
its marketing organisation. Extensive though that now 
is, it is overshadowed by Royal Dutch/Shell’s tradi- 
tional hold over the world’s markets, which may give 
it better protection for its profit margins than British 
Petroleum’s control over the world’s lowest cost crude 
oil. 


Fe both groups 1958 will be a hard year. Because 
of slacker demand, production will have to be cut 
back in the Middle East and Venezuela as it already 
has been, drastically, in the United States. Wide- 
spread price cutting is now occurring at all stages from 
the well-head to the petrol pump. Not all the cuts 
appear in posted prices, but they are none the less real. 
Fuel oil from the Caribbean delivered in Europe, in 
effect, free of freight ; three-year freight contracts fixed 
at impossibly low spot rates ; a variety of discounts off 
posted prices—all amount to the same thing, whatever 
their form: a lower profit on the final sale. So wide- 
spread is the weakness that a fall of between 20 to 
30 per cent in the industry’s net profits has become the 
current well-informed guess about the year’s outturn. 
If British Petroleum and Royal Dutch/Shell do better 
than most of their competitors, as they might, they 
will certainly not do nearly as well as they did last 
year. This will be no year for bigger oil dividends, 
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especially as Royal Dutch/Shell now has an enormously 
increased capital to service, and it would be optimistic 
to assume that British Petroleum’s projected scrip issue 
will do more than tidy up the balance sheet. 

Both groups will still have vast capital expansion 
programmes to finance. Capital programmes in the 
oil industry are decided in the light of estimates of 
demand five or more years ahead, and acquire a 
momentum that cannot be synchronised to short-term 
fluctuations in demand. Even in the “crisis” year, 
1957, Royal Dutch/Shell’s capital expenditure of £386 
million was only £2 million less than the group had 
spent in 1956 and British Petroleum’s expenditure 
of £100} million was £143 million more. British 
Petroleum will again spend over £100 million on capital 
account this year and Royal Dutch/Shell’s expenditure 
is not likely to fall far. Neither will be pressing 
forward with new commitments. But next year 
there will have to be changes. If the oil industry 
is still in the dumps, there will be a sharp fall in capital 
spending from the running down of expansion pro- 
grammes ; if it is perking up, expansion will be on 
again, though it may not be easy to finance. Given 
maintained capital expenditures this year and smaller 
profits to contribute towards their finance, the new 
issues by the two companies—British Petroleum’s {£41 
million in convertible debentures and Royal Dutch/ 
Shell’s £126 million in equity stocks—prove to have 
been made in the nick of time; they would certainly 
have cost a lot more a few months later. 

The new money is now available at the moment when 
it is most needed. But the policy of capital expansion 
rests on the assumption that the setback in demand 
will be short lived. There are signs that drastic reduc- 
tions in crude oil production and in refinery operations 
in the United States are putting stocks into better 
balance, and setting the stage for a smart recovery if 
demand should begin to pick up later this year. But 
if the recovery fails to appear, or if demand in Europe 
falls, the oil companies will not have the resources to 
carry through all their capital intentions, whatever faith 
they may profess in the long-term demand for oil. 
They and their shareholders look like having to wait 
quite a time for the return of the lush years. 


SALES AND PROFITS 





(£ million) 
ROYAL DUTCH/SHELL . BRITISH PETROLEUM 

Half years Years Half years Years 

1956 ~ 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 
I il 1 il I il i ul 

a eee 1,095 -2 1,226-3 1,307 -4 1,327-2 2,321-5 2,634-6 350-3 371-3 386-4 406-6 | 721-6 793-0 
BMOS CONE, OC. os ven scsce 225°5 260-0 251-7 291-4 485-5 543-1 81-0 93-3 93-2 103-9 174-3 197-1 
REE cas sewn baanes 869-7 966-3 1,055-7 1,035 -8 1,836-0 2,019-5 269-3 278-0 293-2 302-7 | 547-3 595-9 
Operating expenses, etc. .. 617-5 696-2 738-4 758-7 1,313-7 1,497-1 178-5 203-0 222-6 211-8 | 381-5 434-4 
Depreciation, etc. ........ 91- 106-2 106-1 111-2 197-6 217-3 17-1 20: 19-7 23-8 37- 43°5 
LN RRURTERE oso cscenes 3-0 2-9 2:9 4-1 5-9 7-0 1-3 1-3 1-7 1-7 2°6 3-4 
MOOS OE 662s cssaess 157-8 161-0 208 -3 161-8 318-8 370-1 72-4 53-5 49-2 65-4 125-9 114-6 
Investment income......... 2-4 5-4 2-9 6°3 7°8 9-2 5-0 5°3 5-8 6-2 10-3 12-0 
Gross income .......... 160-2 166-4 241-2 168-1 326-6 379-3 77-4 58-8 55-0 71-6 136:2 126-6 
PERN Sooo ss eoNs 66-1 60-7 89-6 57-9 126-8 147-5 43-5 36-1 32-4 39-1 79-6 71:5 
Minority interests ........ 10-0 10-3 1i-l 8-0 20:3 19-1 0:2 0:2 0:2 0:3 0-4 0:5 
Net income............ 84-1 95-4 110-5 102-2 179-5 212-7 33-7 22-5 22-4 32:2 56-2 54-6 
Gross profit as % of net sales 18-1 16-7 19-7 15-6 17-4 17-7 26-9 19-2 16-8 21-6 23-0 19-2 
Net income as % of net sales 9-7 9-9 10-5 9-9 9-8 10-2 12-5 8-1 7°6 10-6 10-3 va 
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wo new Government issues were announced late 
| last week. They mark no turning point in policy ; 
they denote no relaxation of the credit squeeze ; 
and only indirectly do they carry any suggestion about 
Bank rate. Yet this seemingly routine replacement of 
£676 million of 4 per cent Conversion stock 1957-58, 
is made on terms that call for no fresh money, and are 
calculated not to force the market upwards but to 
borrow much more cheaply than has recently been pos- 
sible. This twin issue marks an important stage in the 
successful gilt-edged policy. It gives the gilt-edged 
investor a clear picture of what the Chancellor means 
by “ vigorous funding.” 

Holders of the maturing 1957-58 stock are offered 
two options—to convert at par into 43 per cent Con- 
version redeemable on June 15, 1963, or into 54 per 
cent Conversion 1974, effectively at {97 10s. Holders 
who accept neither option will be paid off on June 15th. 
The two new stocks are in effect already being dealt in, 
as 4 per cent Conversion (1963 assented) and 4 per 
cent Conversion (1974 assented); the former stands at 
about 99; to yield £4 15s. 2d. per cent and the latter at 
around 98% (ex the £2 Ios. conversion bonus which 
belongs to the assenting holder) to yield £5 9s. 8d. per 
cent. An active demand has sprung up for the shorter 
dated stock, which the official portfolio is meeting. 

These new stocks are liked and so is the fact that no 
cash applications were invited. But there is a surprise 
about the timing. The maturing stock still has six 
weeks to run and underwriters are holding undigested 
New Zealand stock. The time-table, all possibility of 
strikes apart, did not suggest that Exchequer needs 
were pressing. The 1957-58 stock is the only com- 
pulsory maturity this year and the authorities had 
already this year created two new issues—{500 million 
5} per cent Exchequer Stock 1966 and £300 million 
5+ per cent Funding 
Stock 1982-84. These are 
being sold, and the 1966 
stock in particular is prov- 
ing very popular. Issues 
nowadays are formally 
timed and tailored to 
maintain the quantity and 
the range of the Govern- 
ment Broker’s wares, and 
it is his selling to the 
market that constitutes the 
real process of issue, The 
date of the maturities, 
which the departments 
usually buy in substantial 
volume before they fall 
due, is rarely the dominant 
factor ; it is not on this 
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New Phase for Funding 


occasion. The more important departure is the 
decision to issue a new “short.” At first glance 
this may seem to run counter to one of the twin 
objectives of open market policy. Funding policy, as 
now understood, involves not only selling stock 
from the official portfolio to the public, but also 
inducing the public to invest longer. In effect the 
authorities collect the shorts and sell the longs 
in exchange for them. The issue of a short to give 
the money market some pabulum must have been 
tempting several times this year, but the Bank of Eng- 
land seemed set against it. The object of policy was 
to fund longer and so the short end of the gilt-edged 
market remained almost unaffected by the moves to. 
bring the other sections under fuller and more efficient 
control after 7 per cent Bank rate. The inflow of 
foreign money, with growing confidence in sterling, 
makes its direct impact on the short end of the market 
and there was sometimes a risk that the official hand 
might be forced into reducing Bank rate earlier than 
might be warranted on general grounds if the flow of 
foreign money on covered arbitrage became over- 
whelming. That did not happen and the flow is now 
diminished. 

But at last the authorities have found it desirable 
to create a “short ”—a good bank stock which ought 
also to have a money market appeal. “ Assented ” 1963 
stock is in fact six weeks longer than the conventional 
five year maximum observed by the money market ; it 
is dealt in as a “short” only by dispensation of the 
Stock Exchange Council. There will be no increase 
in the number or the amount of the shorts ; the 1957-58 
stock will not be wholly converted and less than the 
whole of what is converted will be into 1963 stock, 
This therefore is still funding. 

To the extent that it is not already held in the depart- 
ments the 1957-58 stock 
is held largely as a 
“short” by the money 
market, by the banks and 
by some industrial com- 
panies; to many such 
holders only a short is 
acceptable. The 1974 
stock is an _ attractive 
medium date, but if no 
short dated option had 
been offered, a large pay- 
out on June 15th would 
have been unavoidable and 
that would have increased 
the demand for Treasury 
bills and the remaining 
shorts. To what extent 
the Government. already 
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holds the maturing stock is unknown, but it has been 
tough to get it in. The story is told in the chart, which 
shows how fast the yields on short-dated stocks and on 
Treasury bills have fallen as money and confidence 
returned. 

A block of 1963 stock in the Government broker’s 
hands, while it lasts, will thus assist the Bank of Eng- 
land’s control over the gilt-edged market. Only one 
deduction about the future of Bank rate can be made 
from the operation. The authorities have a little more 
elbow room in their timing ; they have used a little of 
it in deferring any further change in Bank rate until 
after the critical date of May 5th. On broad financial 
grounds the stage has seemed set for a reduction for a 
fortnight past. It remains so. But on industrial-cum- 
political grounds, there was a case for walking warily 
in the week before a major strike. To have this con- 
version out of the way was also wise. 

The conversion operation will diversify the range of 
stocks that the Government has on “tap.” The 
Government broker can for the moment offer four, all 
with high coupons, 53 per cent Funding, 1982-84, 
54 per cent Conversion 1974, 54 per cent Exchequer 
“1966, and 47 per cent Conversion 1963. He can suit 
a wide range of demand at the moment, but the new 
operation must have been timed with one eye on the 
approaching end of the supply of the 1966 stock. Even 
then, however, he will still be able to offer stocks 
covering the wide range of requirements of the 
money market, the banks, and such longer term 
investors as the life insurance and pension funds. 
That £500 million of 1966 stock created only on 
January 14th should find a permanent home so 
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quickly is one of the best indications of vigorous 
funding this year. 

The offer to the holders of 4 per cent Conversion 
1957-58 expires on Monday. It has risen to £99 
17s. 2d., which is just beyond what the Government 
broker will pay—on terms that yield the vendor the 
equivalent of the current Treasury bill rate over its 
last weeks of life, which impute a price of about 
£99 16s. 11d. If the total assents reach £600 million, 
leaving only £76 million to be paid off, the operation 
will have been most successful: Those financial insti- 
tutions that convert are likely to prefer the 1963 option. 
The Government will no doubt seek to divide its own 
conversions between the 1963 and 1974 options to end 
the day with respectable amounts of each. 

This conversion operation is well planned and likely 
to strengthen the control of the market. For that 
reason, the gilt-edged market’s recent buoyancy may 
for a time be restrained, Intrinsic public confidence in 
British Government stocks is standing higher than for 
several years and given intelligent market management, 
confidence should continue to grow. But on a close 
view, some slackening of the recent active demand 
would not be surprising. A further Bank rate reduc- 
tion is already largely discounted ; when it does come 
there can now be little surprise in it. The banks have 
bought heavily of gilt-edged stock (£42.6 million in 
the last month) but can hardly continue to invest on 
that scale indefinitely: and the New Zealand 6 per 
cent stock, well held by the underwriters at only 1s 
discount, has to be absorbed. The outlook in the gilt- 
edged market does not suggest another upward surge, 
but investors, if they pause now, are likely to return. 


BUSINESS NOTES 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Switch Sterling in Demand 


ND of month influences have made the past week an 
E uneven one for sterling, but on balance the pound has 
lost no ground against the dollar, and the official rate has 
made a slight net gain to just over $2.81}. It appeared that 
the Exchange Equalisation Account had again been taking 
in dollars and the end-April figures—not available as The 
Economist went to press—were expected to show another 
substantial reinforcement of the reserve. The capital of the 
Exchange Equalisation Account was increased this week by 
£50 million. This gives no indication in itself of the extent 
‘to which the account is filling itself up with dollars, but it 
is an unmistakable indication of the trend. In recent weeks 
the acquisition of gold, dollars and other currencies has 
reached a point at which the account had run down its 
sterling. The general commercial demand for transferable 
sterling has been particularly good during the past week, 





with renewed buying from New York and Zurich. The rate 
has strengthened to $2.7960. Had it not been for some 
official holding down of the rate, it is almost certain that 
transferable sterling would have crossed the parity line of 
$2.80 for the first time. 

The other main feature of the exchange market has been 
the strength of switch sterling which has appreciated this 
week to around $2.79 on substantial American and Conti- 
nental buying to meet the imminent calls on Shell and BP 
shares. In addition the American buying of oil shares which 
became so pronounced on Wednesday generated a further 
demand for switch sterling. There has also been some 
American buying of. sterling gilt-edged securities. In the 
ordinary way switch sterling is bought for delivery to coin- 
cide with the end of the Stock Exchange account. For 
Operations in gilt-edged securities, of course, immediate 
delivery is required, and it has been significant that recently 
the market in switch sterling has in fact divided into two 
sections of almost equal importance—one for cash and the 
other for end-account delivery. 
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IN THE MARKET 


Pressure of Issues 


HE conclusion that thoughtful investors draw from the 

balance sheets of the oil giants hardly supports the 
boomlet in oil shares that greeted the opening of the New 
Stock Exchange Account on Wednesday. But the less 
thoughtful took hold of British Petroleum’s intention to 
make a free issue later this year: on the back of their 
buying the Americans came in. BP rose §s. 9d. to 100s. 73d. 
and Shell (registered) rose 8s. 103d. to 145s. Whether 
rational or not, the movement exemplifies an important 
feature of the Stock Exchange at the moment—that specu- 
lative activity will seek the side lanes, such as the oil 
share-market while the pressure of new issues seeking to 
come forward combines with industrial news and strike 
news to damp the industrial share market. 

That pressure of new issues promises to be at least as 
heavy as can conveniently be absorbed. Next week Galla- 
her, the tobacco company, will publish its prospectus for 
the issue of £10 million 6 per cent loan stock dated 1983-85 
and priced at £96. This week Fisons, the chemical com- 
pany, has announced the issue of 1,934,954 new ordinary 
shares at 31s. 3d. The issue will bring in approximately 
£3 million towards capital projects of £53 million and 
is offered to shareholders in the proportion of one for three, 
With the existing stock standing at about 52s. the rights 
are worth approximately 5s. 3d. per share. Mutual 
Finance, the hire purchase subsidiary of Thomas Tilling, 
is raising £300,000 by the issue of new §s. shares to existing 
shareholders at 20s. in the ratio of three 5s. shares for each 
20s. of stock held. And looking slightly further ahead 
Associated Biscuit Manufacturers, which controls Peek 
Frean and Huntley and Palmer, announces, without detail, 
its intention to make a debenture issue. This is contingent 
on a reorganisation of capital being carried through and 
it is intended to offer holders of the 13 million unsecured 
loan stock of the parent company and of the £300,000 
4 per cent debenture of Peek Frean conversion into the 
new stock. 

Such plans promise that the flow of industrial issues will 
be heavy. Already this year it has been abnormally heavy 
despite dull share markets, thanks to the Shell issue. 
According to the Midland Bank’s figures (which exclude 
all Government loans), the total for the first four months 
of this year is £148.0 million against £133.4 million in the 
samé months of 1957. 


THE ECONOMY 


Output Hardly Slipping 


‘HEN in his budget speech Mr Heathcoat Amory said 
4 “the level of industrial production has tended. to, 
decline slightly in the last few months . . .” he was going 
tather further than outside observers could have done.on 
the evidence then available from the official production 
index: of late, the impressive thing about output has been 
its apparent stability. This week, early indications 
of what production may have been in March have shown 
the fractional turn downwards that has been expected for 
some months, but has in fact taken quite a long time to 
appear. But the January and February indices have both 
been revised upward. So, oddly enough, have those for 
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January, February and March, 1957. These last occurred 
because there are a few items of production for which White- 
hall either receives only annual figures, or receives much 
more accurate annual than other figures. Only tiny revisions, 
of about 0.1 of a point were made ; but for early 1957 these 
happened to change the rounded figures. For March this 
year the first estimates suggest an index of 137-138, against 
138 a year before, when output was slightly affected by 
strikes in shipbuilding and engineering, but it is still 
premature to trace any significant downward trend from this. 


CHANGES IN FIXED INVESTMENT, 1956 to 1957 


(Per cent. change from corresponding period of previous year, 
at constant prices) 


First Second Third Fourth 

qtr. gtr. qtr. qtr. 

Public sector excluding dwellings .. +4 +5 + 8 +15 
Private sector excluding dwellings. +5 +7 +10 + 3 

Of which : 

PuMUP NRT 66 sce ssecccsen +9 +5 + 1 — 5 
EID caddccnndecwsnnede +8 —I — 8 — 6 
WOU s odd cediadasscccedcdcea +5 +5 + 6 +5 


Record output in the motor industry, with its widely 
ramified demands upon intermediate engineering, is still 
broadly offsetting the declines in other sections of 
industry. These include building and its materials 
suppliers, plus certain kinds of machinery manufacture. In 
both groups, output is being affected by the decline in 
investment demand for houses, industrial buildings, and 
now generally in manufacturing. But total investment 
demand is still high, with the public sector increasing its 
demands rapidly as private investment levels off. In real 
terms, fixed capital expenditure in manufacturing industry 
in the last quarter of 1957 was § per cent lower than a year 
before: but total fixed investment across the whole economy, 
in contrast, was § per cent up. 


Building Orders Fall 


N indication of the changing demand for new building 
work is provided by a new set of figures published by 
the Ministry of Works: this series gives quarterly totals of 
new contracts received by building and civil engineering con- 
tractors since the last three months of 1956 and is a welcome 
addition to the very limited published information about 
new industrial orders. The flow of new building contracts fell 
fairly steadily throughout last year ; the decline was most 
marked for public housing contracts, which totalled £51 
million in the last three months against £75 million in the 
final quarter of 1956, and only slightly less so for private 
housing development, for which contracts totalled £63 
million against £79 million respectively. New industrial 
building contracts slipped slightly, from £54 million to £51 
million between the two final quarters, but the rate of 
orders for other new work on public or private account 
fluctuated more uncertainly. The difficulties in compiling 
these statistics of the final value of new contracts actually 
placed leads the Ministry to be somewhat cautious about 
conclusions from them until they have had a longer run: 
they are based on a quarterly sample and a full census every 
April. 


Are Prices Stabilising? 


“ ow there are signs,” the Treasury observes in its 

latest Bulletin for Industry, “ that the falls in prices 
of some manufactures are becoming sufficiently large and 
widespread to have a major stabilising effect on the index.” 
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The index of basic materials prices, other than fuel, used 
in manufacturing industry, in March, was 12 per cent below 
March 1957—and below the average for the whole of 1957, 


since most of the fall in prices of these materials came in © 


the last four months of last year. Imported materials have 
come down much more than that in price—the index 
includes many items made or largely processed in Britain 
—but the “ import content ” of the ex-works cost of manu- 
factures, on average, is only about 20 per cent, and there 
seems to be an average time-lag of about 6 months before 
any fall can in practice be passed on. “Prices,” says the 
Treasury, “are mainly dependent on labour costs,” which 
may certainly be the biggest single item in total costs. 
Moreover, prices of the vast array of semi-manufactures 
and components which pass from one industry to another 
and are included in any industry’s total outside purchases, 
will probably have gone down less than those of crude 
materials, home-produced or imported ; and fuel prices have 
only just turned downward. 


HOW PRICES HAVE MOVED 


DOWN e Bricks, china, concrete, insecticides, general chemicals, 

* sulphuric acid, drugs, steel sheet and tube, tinplate, 
brass, perambulators, galvanised cisterns, cotton yarn and cloth, Harris 
tweed, serge, spun rayon, wool tops, worsted, linen, jute goods, rope, 
hosiery, lace, canvas goods, leather, hardwood, cardboard, rubber goods, 


LEVEL e Electrical porcelain, glass containers, cement, hard coke, 
* dyes, polishes, iron castings, spectacles, gramophone 
records, felt, rayon filament, linen yarn, wallpaper, paper bags, stationery. 


UP e Glass, abrasives, disinfectants, fertilisers, synthetic resins, 

* toilet preparations, paint, soap and detergents, domestic electrical 
appliances, hand tools, cutlery, domestic hollow-ware, dental goods, 
spoons and forks, rayon fabrics, carpets, travel goods, clothing, footwear, 
soft furnishings, furniture, wooden boxes, paper and board, linoleum, 
brushes and brooms, toys and games, sports goods, pens and pencils, 
plastic models, photographic paper and film. 

The price index for manufactures, which fell slightly in 
February and March for the first time in three years, covers 
about 7,000 separate items of manufactures other than food 
products. For most of last year, all the main groups of 
these showed increases: but between October and March, 
for all except clothing and footwear, this trend was reversed. 
Since that March index was calculated, prices of iron and 
steel, metal boxes, aluminium, some commercial vehicles, 
wire netting, television tubes, and certain types of cable have 
come down. It may take some considerable time, however, 
for these changes to affect the retail price index ; for this 
includes prices of food (now fairly steady) of housing (still 
going up) and of fuel and services, where prices remain 
dependent upon this spring’s bargaining about wages. 


SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


Nasser’s Agreement 


RESIDENT NASSER decreed the nationalisation of the Suez 

Canal Company on the basis of Paris Bourse prices. 
That meant a total price of about £71 million or about 
£15 million more than the value of the company’s assets out- 
side Egypt. The company’s counter claim suggested that 
it should keep its assets outside Egypt and be paid in 
addition £204 million. Pushed hard by the World Bank the 
parties have now agreed to a compromise which is subject 
to the approval of shareholders in general meeting. Share- 
holders may condone but they will not rejoice for the line of 
compromise has been reached very near to the Egyptian 
Starting point. The company keeps its assets outside Egypt 
and the Egyptians will pay a total of £E28.3 million (about 
£29 million sterling), Of that sum rather over £E5.3 
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million is in Canal dues collected after nationalisation which 
the company already holds. So the company in effect 
receives {E23 million. It has had to accept a liability for 
the pensions of all employees except those who remained in 
Egypt, which may cost about £13 million. Apart from the 
initial payment the compensation is spread over five annual 
instalments of £4 million and one of £3 million spread over 
the years 1959-1964. 

So Tuesday looked like a red letter day for the Egyptian 
President, who could sit down with the Russians having 
driven a hard bargain with the West, largely cleared himself 
with the Americans and begun to clear himself with this 
country. Nevertheless from the Suez Canal shareholders’ 
point of view the outlook is not wholly bleak. They get a 
little more than the Egyptians intended, and they get it 
clear of exchange risk and outside Egypt, which the 
Egyptians did not originally offer. The whole payment— 
40 per cent of it in sterling—is calculated in Egyptian 
pounds at the fixed rate of $2.87 to the £E. In addition 
to the first instalment of £E5.3 million due at once, two 
further instalments can also be paid immediately if the 
British Government releases the appropriate amounts from 
the blocked Egyptian No. 2 account. Yet another two 
could be paid at. once if the British Government were to 
release the whole of that account. The British Government, 
however, seems unlikely to go so far at present. The Canal 
Company’s compensation is not the only or the largest 
British claim against Egypt. Further negotiations will have 
to cover the compensation to British citizens and under- 
takings stripped of their property and expelled. 

From the shareholder’s point of view there remain many 
uncertainties, the default risk on the later instalments among 
them. But a rough guide to the break-up value is now 
available. The net assets outside Egypt are understood to 
have been equivalent to 40,000 francs (£34) per jouissance 
share on December 31st. The net £23 million that the 
Egyptians will pay is equal to about 26,000 francs (£22) per 
jouissance share making no allowance for any default risk 
or for the delay in time. That suggests on the most favour- 
able interpretation an ultimate value of around 66,000 francs 
(£56) for the jouissance share and seems to leave scope 
for a little recovery from present market values of about 
£40 for the jouissance and £56 tos. for the capital shares, 
even though realisation of ultimate values may still be a 
long way away. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


“ Selective Reflation” by DATAC 


INCE 1945 about £70 million of public money has been 
S spent on building factories for industrial companies 
coming into Britain’s development areas, and nearly {£7 
million has been lent to certain of these that satisfied an 
advisory committee to the Treasury that their projects 
would eventually pay but that they could not finance them 
from other sources, It is this second Treasury power—to 
lend or grant money, but not to finance the building of 
“advance factories”—that is to be extended throughout 
the country by the new Distribution of Industry (Industrial 
Finance) bill that had its second reading last week. The 
condition qualifying any “locality” (i.e. unemployment 
exchange area) to receive such assistance will be that it has 
a high rate of unemployment which seems likely to persist. 
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EXECUTORS & 
TRUSTEES 


holding shares in family businesses and small 
public companies may well have to meet 
Estate Duty liabilities by selling these hold- 
ings. But it-will usually be desired to avoid 
sellirig out or loss of control. Estate Duties 
Investment Trust — known as EDITH — was 
formed to assist in this problem. 


CAPITAL 
can be 
a decisive 


Estate Duties Investment 
Trust Limited 


Our booklet, E6, ‘The Death Duty Problem’, 
will be sent on request. 


factor 


for industrial and commercial en- 
HEAD OFFICE: 


7 Drapers’ Gardens, London EC2. National 0231 terprises in their expansion and pro- 
BRANCHES: 

Birmingham: 214 Hagley Road. Edgbaston 4181 
Leicester: 31 Friar Lane. Granby 854 
Manchester: 73 Whitworth Street. Central 5429 
Leeds: Headrow House. Leeds 22727 


Edinburgh: 33 Charlotte Square. Edinburgh 30212 


gress. I.C.F.C.’s function is to 
provide permanent and long-term 
capital for small and medium con- 


cerns in the most suitable form. 
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Our booklet, C.3. ‘Capital for Bus- 
iness and Where to Find It’, will be 
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sent on request. 


Permanent 


SICKNESS 


Insurance 


INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL 
FINANCE CORPORATION 

COMPANY LIMITED LIMITED 

Shareholders: The English and 


iali in P. t* Sick Scottish Banks 
8 1a m rmanen IcKn -. 
wa ae : Head Office: 7 Drapers’ Gardens, 


and Accident Insurance for business 
and professional men and women. 


* Permanent Sickness and Accident Policies 
cannot be cancelled by the Company on 
account of heavy claims. 


Write today for full particulars to :— 


THE PERMANENT SICKNESS INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
3 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone : LANgham 0341 (4 lines) 


London, E.C.2 
Tel: NATional 8621/5 


BRANCHES 


Birmingham—214 Hagley Road 
Edgbaston 4181 
Leicester—31 Friar Lane Granby 854 
Manchester—73 Whitworth Street 
Central 5429 
Leeds—Headrow House Leeds 22727 


Edinburgh—33 Charlotte Square 
Edinburgh 30212 





To nuclear power generation Simon-Carves con- 
tribute immense experience of major plant 
construction and civil engineering for the fuel, 
electricity and heavy chemical industries. This 
experience has been gained in every continent and 
includes the building of orthodox steam power 
stations for more than thirty years. 

The association of Simon-Carves and The General 


Electric Company brings to bear on the whole field of 
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nuclear power a massive combination of resources 
in research, development, design and construction. 
These resources, already being applied to the building 
of Scotland’s first nuclear power station, are 
available for the building of complete nuclear 
power plants throughout the world. 

Work is constantly proceeding on the development 
of future advanced designs and on the reduction of 
cost per kilowatt. 


Simon-Carves Ltd 


NUCLEAR POWER DIVISION / Cheadle Heath, Stockport 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO LTD 


THE MOTHERWELL BRIDGE & ENGINEERING co LTD . JOHN MOWLEM & co 


$C277(B)/Ps 








RCo 
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The bill makes two changes of significance in the existing 
Treasury powers under Section 4 of the Distribution of 
Industry Act of 1945, in that it allows loans or grants to all 
forms of trade or business, not industrial projects alone, and 
that it permits this financial assistance whether or not the 
project complies with “ the proper distribution of industry.” 
As possible non-industrial candidates, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade instanced “ insurance com- 
panies, mail-order businesses, hire-purchase companies, or 
research establishments”: he noted that institutions such 
as the Crofters’ Commission would not qualify unless they 
decided to “ carry on an undertaking by way of business.” 
Other contributors to the debate, as might be expected, had 
plenty of likely localities to suggest : the Western Isles have 
35-38 per cent of unemployment, Anglesey has 11 per cent, 
Greenock and Dundee have 6-7 per cent, and Hastings (out- 
side the holiday season) has 6 per cent. The Minister of 
Labour, who introduced the bill, noted that the existing 
development areas themselves still had an unemployment 
percentage of 3.1 per cent against 2.1 per cent for the whole 
country or, to take-an example of prosperity, about 1.3 per 
cent for London and South-East England. 

The existing Development Areas Treasury Advisory 
Committee, DATAC, will continue to scrutinise applica- 
tions by companies : the Treasury does not have to lend 
money to every project it approves, but cannot lend money 
to one the committee has turned down. For this year, the 
total amount lent will appear in a supplementary estimate : 
in succeeding years, in the main vote. Mr Macleod defined 
the whole idea, and others that the government has been 
putting forward, as “ selective reflation ”: if there were not 
such a phrase, he said, there ought to be. Lord Hinching- 
brooke had some other words for what this might become: 
“using the taxpayers’ money to reduce the unemployment 
we have otherwise deliberately created.” 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Return of the Comet 


HE Comet IV airliner that began its test flights last 
Sunday is, from an engineering point of view, the most 
highly developed jet airliner now flying or about to fly. It is 
as different from the Comet I that first flew nearly nine 
years ago as a racehorse from a coster’s pony. The reserve 
of power in its engines is far greater than that of the 
French-built Caravelle; it has significantly better fuel 
consumption and faster rate of climb than the Russian- 
built Tu 104; and has the two basic requirements of 
partially silenced engines and reverse thrust for braking on 
landing that have yet to be fitted on either American jet 
and without which London, New York and Paris will not 
allow jet airliners to land, and the airlines will not consider 
them wholly safe to operate. The strengthened fuselage 
has been given a minimum fatigue life of 30,000 hours, or 
ten years’ commercial service, based on a 6:1 fatigue ratio 
(so that the life might in fact prove 180,000 hours) ; the 
standard of finish on essential components is well above what 
is customary in the British or any other aircraft industry. 
This skill and care and sheer beauty does not necessarily 
add up to a sound commercial airliner. Whether the Comet 
is what BOAC needs or other airlines want has yet to be 
shown. In its various forms it can carry between 75 and 
85 passengers over all routes short of the North Atlantic ; 
orders stand at 31, of which 19 are for BOAC, 6 for British 
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European Airways and 6 for the Argentine airlines. At 
£1 million, the Comet IV is not expensive by modern 
standards. By the end of the year at least four should 
have been delivered to BOAC with full certificates of air- 
worthiness, the first arriving in the autumn ; it is then up 
to the corporation to decide when to put it into service. 
But this depends on keeping to an exceptionally tight 
schedule, for the first flight is itself five months late. 
With the Comet IV in the air, de Havilland’s fortunes 
seem to be looking up. Within the past few weeks it has 
won the order for BEA’s medium range jet airliner, ironed 
out the production troubles that had held up its Firestreak 
guided weapon ; it may be on the verge of receiving a 
German order for it ; yesterday the company was allowed 
to announce that it was the main contractor for the country’s 
only ballistic weapon, the 2,000-mile-range rocket it is 
building with Rolls-Royce and Sperry—a function taken 
over from English Electric some time ago. If the Comet 
is a commercial success, it may be due in large part to the 
10,000 hours of flying put in by the RAF and all of which 
experience was fed back on to the de Havilland drawing 
board. This is commonplace in America but has not 
happened before to a British civil airliner. Nothing is so 
important to the development of an aeroplane as the hours 
it spends in the air and it is here, not in money, that the 


Government can make its most important contribution to 
aircraft development. — 


BANK FIGURES 


Credit Expansion Resumed 


ET deposits of the clearing banks rose more sharply 

last month than in any corresponding period since 
1954. The full statement for the mid-April make-up 
revealed a rise of £65.6 million over a four-week period, 
compared with increases of £18 million in 1957, £25 
million in 1956, £8 million in 1955 (a five-week period), 
and £79 million in 1954. This more than seasonal move- 
ment was reflected in a rise of 0.6 in the seasonally corrected 
index compiled by Lloyds Bank, carrying it to 109.9 (1948 
=100), or back to the end-1957 peak. The counterpart of 
this credit expansion, as was explained in a Business Note 
last week, was a rather sharp increase in both investments 
and advances. A substantial part of this reflected finance 
for the public sector. State boards took £15.1 million of 
the £46.9 million rise in advances ; and, given the tactics of 
the “departments ” in selling stock whenever opportunity 
offers, much of any rise in bank investments can be regarded 





IMPORT PRICES FALL AGAIN 












5 i 
aan EXPORT PRICE Import prices fell further 
10 Dn es during March—by one point. 


ra A corresponding fall in export 
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prices left the terms of trade 


100 unaltered at the most favour- 


95 able level for many years. 





TERMS OF TRADE 
Ratio of import prices 


Some imported foods rose 
to export prices 


90 
in price, but butter became 
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as finance’ for the central. government at one or more 
removes. Financing of that kind evidently provided one of 
the main reasons for last month’s contra-seasonal decline in 


April 16, Change on 

1958 Month Year 

£mn £mn £mn 
NN ER Cr ee re 6,450 -3 +85-0 +247-4 
~ et” Deposits. ;...<.5 6,152-2 9 +65-6 +243-8 

°o 

Liquid Assets ........... 2,136-2 33-1 —24-1 +110-9 
eS Pe Teen eee 543-1 8-4 +27-2 + 52-0 
SO vicccctanae 421-3 6-5 —17-1 — 15-0 
Treasury Bills ......... 1,061-1 16-5 —20:8 +110-0 
RM GEES sss 6 cGese se 110-7 1-7 —13-4 — 36-2 
ee Seema 4,100-3 63-6 +89-5 +137-9 
Investments.........0. 2,136-3 33-1 +42-6 + 167-2 
oe Oe 1,964-0 30-4 +46-9 — 29-5 
a 65-8 +15-1 + 13-4 
FO se wpatoscendeve 1,898-2 + 31-8 — 42-9 


Excluding items in course of collection. 

Ratio of assets to gross deposits. 
liquid assets. As will be seen from the accompanying table, 
a further important factor was the shrinkage in portfolios 
of commercial bills. 


OPTION DEALING 


Argument on the Stock Exchange 


HEN Stock Exchange business shrinks the demand for 
\¢ a revival of option dealing often crops up. It has 
now cropped up again so strongly that a requisition for a 
special meeting to discuss it has been signed by more than 
50 proprietors and will be held after the annual general 
meeting on May 21st. The argument this time is more 
evenly balanced than it has been since the war. Possibly 
not even the council is now unanimously opposed. 
Buying the “ call,” that is, the right to call for shares at 
an agreed price, or the “ put ”—the right to deliver them 
at that price, or even the “ put and call” was an accepted 
and well developed part of the market’s prewar mechanism. 
The argument for restoring it is first that speculation is not 
necessarily evil and second that forward transactions are 
permitted in the foreign exchange and in many commodi- 
ties. To restore options would almost certainly increase the 
volume of business, but it is still on balance unlikely that 
the prewar system will be re-established or that the majority 
of members want it. It would open the way to some unde- 
sirable practices. What, for example, would be the use of 
compelling company directors by law to expose their trans- 
actions in the company’s shares to the shareholders, if they 
had freedom to do the equivalent of share dealing through 
the option market ? It is also doubtful whether the market 
now could readily support option trading. The jobbers who 
would sell options have little capital to spare, but they would 
have to cover themselves at least in part. They used to do 
so by buying half the shares represented by the options they 
had sold. It could easily turn out that the market’s present 
resources are not adequate to support a large volume of 
speculative business. Markets would of necessity be more 
volatile just because option trading enables the dabbler to 
get command of a large number of shares for a small money 
commitment. 


_ MOTORS 


The Gain in Productivity 


HE motor industry is making more vehicles—about a 
twelfth more—than at its previous peak level of output 
in October and November, 1955. But it is not using any 
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more labour. Much of this apparent increase in: produc- 
tivity is no doubt the result of the various investment pro- 
grammes that the leading manufacturers went in fof“in 1954 
and 1955 and have now mostly finished ; but the industry’s 
recession may also have helped by giving manufacturers 
the opportunity to take back only the labour they: actually 
wanted, which appears to have been a little less than 
they were employing before. How much less’ it is rather 
difficult to tell, The Ministry of Labour’s monthly 
employment figures are not a great help since labour 
employed in cycle manufacture, which is still in a bad 
way, is included with vehicle manufacturing employment 
and the separate set of figures for the component 
and accessory side of the industry is combined with the 
making of parts and accessories for aircraft. Not all of the 
three per cent reduction in total employment shown by these 
two figures could be ascribed to the vehicle industry alone. 

Another difficulty in the way of calculating the growth in 
labour productivity in the vehicle industry lies in the way in 
which it is made up. The extent of bought-in supplies 
varies between firms and some are more heavily engaged 
in car manufacture, which is now 16 per cent higher than 
towards the end of 1955, than in the production of vans 
and trucks, which is still 12 per cent below the previous 
peak. Three of the five main firms also make tractors, 
where output is also up on 24 years ago. But for four of 
these five manufacturers—that is excluding the largest, 
BMC—total employment is now fractionally lower than in 
October, 1955, while daily output of all kinds of vehicles, 
including tractors, is 22 per cent higher, which suggests a 


‘gain in labour productivity of roughly the same amount. 


Vauxhall, alone of the five, is using more labour than before 
and it is the only one of the four whose apparent produc- 
tivity is lower: its labour force has risen by about a third 
while output—still below the full capacity of the firm’s new 
plants—has grown by only a quarter. Of the other three it 
would seem that Standard has achieved the best perform- 
ance, mainly because of the new tractor plant that has 
now been fully brought in, with Rootes and Ford (whose 
expansion programme has still to be completed) following 
in that order. British Motor Corporation is also employing 
slightly fewer men than 23 years ago, but it is not saying 
how its present rate of output compares. 


FINANCING THE COLONIES 


Colonial Development Corporation 


N a shrinking colonial empire and in an atmosphere of 
more stringent financial control, fresh thinking has gone 
into the organisation and the objectives of the Colonial 
Development Corporation, the Government-owned corpora- 
tion which should not be confused with Colonial Develop- 
ment and Finance Corporation supported by money from the 
City. Two vital changes that affect CDC’s report for 1957 
issued this week are first the decision about what the cor- 
poration may do in the so-called “ emergent territories "— 
countries like Ghana and Malaya that were colonies but 
have become self-governing. It was decided that existing 
projects might be continued, but on new ones CDC might 
only act as managing agent without investment. And 
though it has thought hard on the subject it has not found 
it easy to become a managing agent on those terms. 
Secondly, the corporation’s borrowing powers were raised 
from £100 million to £150 million, but the Colonial Secre- 
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BP 


oremenspeeie 


Children of Medina, the new township near 
Kwinana Refinery, outside their splendid ~% 


modern school. 


A new township 


springs up in Australia 


SEVENTEEN MILES south of Fremantle, the 
main port of Western Australia, is Australia’s 
biggest refinery - Kwinana — owned and operated 
by one of the British Petroleum group of 
companies. 

Nearby a new township has risen amid the 
gum trees and casuarinas of the Australian bush. 
Named Medina, it has been built by the Western 
Australian authorities as the first part of a large 
new town to house many thousands of people 
whose livelihood will be mainly bound up with oil. 

This new town has been planned not only for 


THE 


personnel of Kwinana Refinery, but also for 
employees of the new industries attracted to the 
area by the building of the refinery, with its 
ready supply of fuel oil and other products. 

Kwinana started operating in 1955, and can 
now process 3,000,000 tons of crude oil a year. 
Important new plant is at present being added 
to meet Australia’s ever increasing demand for 
oil products. 

In Australia, as elsewhere, The British Petroleum 
Company plans the future by taking practical 
steps today. 


British Petroleum 


COMPANY LIMITED 









lowns and Area | 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS COMPLETE MARKETING SCHEME 


The success of any test marketing campaign depends 


on the choice of a representative “ test town”, a thorough 

knowledge of the market situation, adequate distribution 

e throughout the area, enthusiastic retailer support and 

es mar etin well-timed advertising backed by point-of-sale displays. 
Few manufacturers are equipped to provide all the 


necessary information and services from within their 
own organisations. 

& To meet all these requirements, the Westminster 
* Press Group of Provincial Newspapers now offers a 
rvice O ers e COMPLETE AREA MARKETING SERVICE. This 
is the simple, rewarding and economical Way of market- 
ing a new product or correcting the trend of one that 

is slipping down the sales chart. 
We will handle the whole operation without disturb- 
ing any of your staff. Instead, we will provide you with 
Pre- and ost-o erative research all or any of these services: Pre- and post-operative 
p P Market Research; Teams of competent Salesmen from 
a specialised selling organisation; Merchandising; 


Newspaper Advertising; Displays; and, should you 

Sales teams require it, a Sample Distribution. 
In order to show you, in detail, how the service 
operates and exactly what it costs, we have prepared 


& e es * 
Retailer merchandising Service a booklet called “Test Towns and Area Marketing 
Campaigns”. You will find it a valuable source of 
information on the towns covered by our newspapers. 


Newspaper advertising Please write for it today to T. G. N. Pearce, London 


Advertisement Director, Westminster Press Provincial 
Newspapers Limited. 


... all in one package 


WESTMINSTER PRESS PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 


THE NEWSPAPER HOUSE, 167/170 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. (FLEet Street 3265) 


This service is now available in the following Westminster Press newspapers 


NORTH-WESTERN EVENING MAIL (BARROW) - THE BEDFORDSHIRE TIMES GROUP (BEDFORD) -« TELEGRAPH & ARGUS 
(BRADFORD) - NORTHERN DESPATCH (DARLINGTON) * OXFORD MAIL (OXFORD) - EVENING ADVERTISER (SWINDON) 
YORKSHIRE EVENING PRESS (YORK) AND IN A ae oy OLD- ca ee NEWSPAPERS SERVING THE 

DING AREA 
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tary’s lending powers were raised by only £30 million to 
£130 million, so that for the first time there was a margin 
of borrowing that CDC could raise from non-Government 
sources. It is a fact, so far, that it owes the Government only 
£56 million, though the outstanding capital commitment 
is £80.5 million, but the possibility of market borrowing 
has started fresh thinking about the form it should eventu- 
ally take. It seems clear that CDC could at the moment 
only raise loan capital, but the possibility of a quasi equity, 
without a predetermined rate of interest is among the 
suggestions being considered. 

Another (which might make equity financing easier) is 
of capital reconstruction in which CDC would be allowed 
to write off its £8 million special losses made in the slap- 
happy days before 1951, the biggest of these being the 
Gambia egg adventure. Now CDC with nearly 80 associated 
and subsidiary companies is much more humdrum. It 
shows a consolidated profit (after charging loan interest) of 
£732,868 in 1957, against £572,809 in 1956, and that has 
been achieved despite the fall in copper which severely hit 
one of the projects—the Macalder-Nyanze Mine—involving 
the company in a loss of £207,505 against a loss of £77,168. 


BOAC 


Well in the Red 


ACED with a much bigger deficit on the 1957-58 opera- 
F tions of the British Overseas Airways Corporation than 
auyone had reason to expect, union leaders intended to try 
yesterday to talk the corporation’s maintenance engineers 
out of their overtime ban so that they could re-open dis- 
cussions with the management—not about concessions, for 
none have been offered but on the sorry subject of severance 
pay. There has been no change of any kind in BOAC’s 
plans to dismiss 3,000 engineers during the next two years 
in a general reorganisation of its entire engineering opera- 
tions and the only room for manceuvre left to the unions 
is on the way this re-organisation is carried out and the 
compensation offered to the men. It is a delicate subject 
that could set awkward precedents for the other nationalised 
industries, and it is unlikely that BOAC can make any offer 
without first having it approved by the government. 

The financial background against which the talks will be 
carried out is a depressing one not only for BOAC but for 
all the major airlines. It had been expected that difficulties 
with aircraft, particularly the delays in bringing the Britannia 
into service, would have built up a net loss of about 
{2 million on operations in the last financial year ; but 
the loss announced by the Minister of Transport last week 
was “ about ” £2.75 million, the unexpected increase being 
due to a sharp setback in traffic during the last few weeks 
of the 1957-58 financial year. Superficially BOAC appeared 
to do well ; its North Atlantic traffic shot up by 15 per cent 
when some of its biggest competitors were showing increases 
of less than § per cent. But, in fact, all the North Atlantic 
airlines had budgeted for a much bigger increase in traffic, 
BOAC included, and while the corporation has had a much 
smaller proportion of empty seats than some other operators 
who have been flying more than half-empty, it built up a 
loss of £750,000 on this and other routes in an alarmingly 
short period. It is too early to say whether the third class 
fares introduced a bare month ago have come just in time 
to stop the rot from spreading to the summer tourist traffic. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


MIDDLE EAST OIL 


Standard Indiana’s Entrance Fee 


T is always dangerous to comment on new concession 
I agreements before the full details are confirmed. First 
interpretations of the agreement between Mr Mattei’s ENI 
group and the Persian government last year were well wide 
of the mark, and many weeks passed before that agree- 
ment could be seen in proper perspective. The draft agree- 
ment between the Standard Oil Company of Indiana and 
the Persian government, providing for oil exploration in a 
6,200 square mile tract offshore in the Persian Gulf, which 
has been submitted to the Persian Majlis for its approval, 
is not yet available for perusal, and the terms which have 
been reported have not yet been confirmed by the oil com- 
pany. But if the first reports are correct, and the agree- 
ment is eventually confirmed by both parties, then the 
Persian Prime Minister seems justified in describing it as 
“unbelievably profitable to Persia and unprecedented in 
meeting her aspirations.” 

At first sight the Standard Indiana bid, which has been 
accepted in the face of keen competition from several larger 
oil groups, follows the pattern first established by the Italian 
company last year. Standard Indiana would form a joint 
operating company with the National Iranian Oil Company 
and if oil is found the two participants would divide the 
profits equally. The Persian government would then be 
entitled to a further half share, on a normal §0: 50 profit- 
sharing basis, of the American company’s half of the operat- 
ing company’s profits. Like the Italians, the American 
company would guarantee to spend a minimum sum on 
exploration—but the minimum is much higher: $82 
million against the Italian $22 million. There the resemb- 
lance ceases. The Italian company’s exploration commit- 
ment was in lieu of a cash bonus ; Standard Indiana is said 
to have offered a cash bonus of $25 million in addition to its 
exploration commitment, This is certainly a heavy price to 
pay for unproven offshore acreage, even if the chances of a 
rich strike are rated high. Other companies may have 
offered the Persian Government fatter bonuses—but not 
both participation and a bonus. Why would any oil com- 
pany offer so much, if indeed the offer is confirmed ? 


A NEW SERVICE 
OF ECONOMIC AND MARKETING RESEARCH 


DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS 


A series of continuous comprehensive surveys are now being 
prepared to assist manufacturers and others to estimate the 
future market for the following goods: Electric washing 
machines; Tyres; Refrigerators; Car heaters; Vacuum 
Cleaners; Cycles; Electric fires and convector heaters ; 
Gas and electric cookers ; Car radios ; Radios and radiograms ; 
Record players and Gramophones; Sewing machines; Tele- 
vision sets; and Passenger cars. 


These surveys are being prepared jointly by 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
and 
THE BRITISH MARKET RESEARCH BUREAU LIMITED 


Further information from : 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Whitehall 1511, ext. 13 
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Standard Indiana, one of the most powerful of the 
American independents, has no production in the Middle 
East, not even in the Iranian consortium. It may, therefore, 
be willing to pay more for its first foothold than other com- 
panies who have to consider the effects of their bids on 
existing concessions elsewhere in the Middle East. But the 
key to the deal may lie in an offer, reported from Persia but 
not confirmed by the company, to find a market for the 123 
per cent of the consortium’s production that the Persian 
government has’ the right to take as royalty oil. If the 
Persian government cannot find a market for this oil, it 
already has the right to sell it back to the consortium com- 
panies, but it has long wished to establish other markets 
independently. For Standard Indiana, if its offer of an 
assured market would gain for it an assured supply of 
Middle East oil, the attractions might be greater. In ten 
years’ time, after the current world surplus of oil had dis- 
appeared, an assured supply of perhaps 10 million tons a 
year of low cost oil would be a useful asset—though the 
Persians would be unlikely to concede much discount off 
posted prices. But if this is in fact part of the off-shore 
concession agreement, then, while the world surplus of oil 
lasts, Standard Indiana will have bought itself a costly 
marketing problem. 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


Subsidy v. Tariff? 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER and his Administration have 

good reasons for preferring to subsidise the American 
non-ferrous metal producers rather than give the lead-zinc 
producers the higher tariff that was recommended a few 
days ago by the Tariff Commission. The question is whether 
Congress will endorse the proposals put forward by the 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr Fred Seaton. The full details 
of the project, and so far it is worthy of no more definite 
name, are not yet clear. But, in essence, the American 
Government would subsidise American producers—at a 
notional cost of $161 million in five years—by giving them 
support payments to make up the difference between 
domestic market prices and “ stabilisation” prices. These 
stabilisation prices, running above current market prices, 
would be: copper, 273 cents per lb ; lead, 143 cents ; zinc, 
123 cents ; $48 per short ton for fluorspar acid grade ; and 
$36 per short ton unit for tungsten. The only apparent 
limit on the subsidy is that support payments each year 
would be confined to specific quantities of the metals: 
copper, one million tons ; lead, 350,000 tons ; zinc, 550,000 
tons ; fluorspar, 180,000 tons ; and tungsten, 375,000 ton 
units. 

The London metal market has received this plan, as it 
did the Chilean proposals for a copper price scheme, with 
sceptical distaste—scepticism because the plan has to get the 
approval of Congress and distaste because as it stands it 
might turn the American metal producers as a whole into 
weak sellers, forcing down the price at the immediate 
expense of the American government and at ultimate cost 
to producers outside the United States. If the plan did go 
through it would have bearish implications for non-ferrous 
metal prices. 

The scheme would help the American lead-zinc pro- 
ducers, particularly the high cost mines, though possibly 
less than a tariff on imported metals. Recession and the 
cut-back in defence and stockpile orders leave them 
in real trouble. The stockpile, which had absorbed 
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about 1,000 tons of lead and about 1,000 tons of zinc a 
month, has already stopped buying zinc and will stop buying 
lead in June. Stocks have been piling up at the mines and 
the smelters and lead is quoted at 12 cents per lb and zinc 
at 10 cents per lb. The plan will no doubt be scrutinised 
at the London meeting early in May of the International 
Wrought Non-Ferrous Metals Council. Will the plan prove 
to be the precursor of an international stabilisation scheme 
for lead and zinc, favoured already by a substantial body of 
opinion within OEEC ? 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Mixed Platter 


HE Board of Trade takes no account of the Hit Parade, 
T and its statistics recording the monthly rise and fall 
in the production and sale of gramophone records cannot 
distinguish short-term’ popularity from long-term trends. 
In any other industry the fact that production in February 
fell 12-per cent and sales fell two per cent compared with 
a year ago would be taken at the very least as a warning 
signal. Yet it found the two biggest record producers, 
Decca and EMI who between them control between 80 and 
90 per cent of output, in a buoyant mood with rapidly 
rising production and sales, particularly Decca which has 
three-quarters of the current Hit Parade records in its 
catalogues. The prestige of the industry may rest on the 
high quality of its classical recordings ; but its fortunes are 
decided in the “ pop ” market, a capricious combination of 
avid appetite and rapidly changing taste. 

This makes the advent of the Rank Organisation in the 
record business something that both .big companies are 
watching with care. Rank is now busy signing up its own 
recording artists for discs that it will market not through the 
normal retailers, but through clubs organised by its own 
cinemas, the equivalent of a nation-wide distribution chain 
of 480 shops. Records sold through clubs cost, on average, 
almost half that of a normal recording—say 22s. 6d. to 25s. 
for a long-play record compared with 39s. 114d. to 415s. 9d. 
for some of the dearest in the normal catalogues ; but no 
club has been organised before on the scale contemplated by 
Rank. Decca has prepared to meet this competition not by 
forming its own club, but by re-issuing 7 to 8 year-old 
recordings under a new label, Ace of Clubs, to be sold by 
retailers in the normal way but at club record prices. 


FINANCE BILL 


A Few Small Rabbits 


HE Chancellor has not pulled many rabbits from his hat 

in the Finance Bill. His decision not to make the 
new dividend stripping regulations retroactive is the most 
newsworthy of them. The profits tax is thoroughly cleaned 
up and will at some convenient time require a short con- 
solidating act. The concessions on the allowance of profes- 
sional subscriptions against Schedule E assessments seem 
very tightly drawn. The withdrawal of the proposal to tax 
miner’s boots at § per cent is a political move to remedy 
what seems to have been a fiscal inadvertence. 

There are a few points of useful clarification. The budget 
undertaking to deal with certain instalment contracts at 
present liable to ad valorem duty is now explained. The 
Chancellor is taking the ad valorem duty off credit sale 
agreements. These, like hire purchase contracts, will in 
future bear only a sixpenny stamp. One other section of 
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the hire purchase trade—block discounting—still bears an 
ad valorem duty. A retailer assigns a block of his individual 
hire purchase agreements with customers to a finance house. 
This is closely parallel to trading in bills, and it will 
continue to bear a duty that starts at 6d. for the first £5 
and rises to 2 per cent when the consideration exceeds 
£5. The building societies may relax, for the finance bill 
makes it clear that in assessing the residual profit liable to 
profits tax the societies may deduct not only the interest they 
pay to shareholders but also the composite rate tax thereon, 
which they pay on behalf of their members, 


NON-LIFE INSURANCE 


Another Lean Year 


AST year there was little or no relaxation in the squeeze 
, on fire and accident underwriting profits. For the 
second year running North American business resulted in 
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heavy underwriting losses, though dollar interest earnings 
were probably sufficient to offset these with a little to spare. 
The offices that underwrite almost wholly in this country 
did considerably better than the others. But taking the 
rough with the smooth is the essence of insurance, and the 
offices possess massive free reserves ; dividends are tradi- 
tionally paid out of interest income, while underwriting 
profits are ploughed back. 

The main source of trouble in 1957 was, as usual, motor 
insurance. At home sharply higher premiums since last 
July have helped to offset the increase in claims. Abroad, 
and particularly in North America, things have gone from 
bad to worse, though rates have been increased in some 
areas. Even more expensive motor insurance is a distinct 
possibility in this country and a certainty in North America. 
Sooner or later all premium rates must match claims. The 
insurance companies are looking for some improvement in 
fire and accident results this year ; in 1959 they hope that 
the pendulum will swing further towards more normal 



























Recipe for a Sandwich 


N spite of an austerely-worded note 
Tteom the Montreal headquarters of 
the International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation listing the six requirements of 
a “simple, cold and inexpensive sand- 
wich,” victory in the three-week old 
dispute about the ingredients of an 
airline sandwich, third class, appears 
to have gone to the gourmets—and to 
common sense. Only one of the offend- 
ing European airlines taken to task by 
their puritan British and American 
competitors has actually agreed to 
modify the collation served to third- 
class passengers in place of a main meal. 
The sooner the airlines bury the dis- 
pute the better, for it adds nothing to 
their credit or to the case for inter- 
national regulation of air transport. 

When the airlines originaJly agreed 
to introduce third-cla$s fares this 
spring, it was intended that passengers 
should buy their own lunch boxes at 
the airport, but some operators, horri- 
fied at the prospect of aircraft full of 
orange peel and garlic sausage, pressed 
for a slightly higher fare and free sand- 
wiches. The purpose of cutting out 
meal services was not to save money 
on food, because the cost of this is 
negligible even when it is accompanied 
by free champagne. It was to save 
the weight and space of a galley and 
to use the room for extra passengers. 
The acid test of a suitable third-class 
meal is whether or not it can be served 
without having to install a galley. 


There is no evident economic reason, 





unless it is a desire to make a third- 
class passenger fully aware of his lowly 
station, why such mealJs should consist 
preponderantly of bread, and under- 
standably enough, the sandwiches that 
have been appearing on third-class 
services reflect sharp differences in 
national cuisine. Following two broad 
principles observed by all airlines— 
that continental sandwiches based on a 
single slice of bread are served in place 
of main meals, and English type sand- 
wiches or split rolls in place of light 
refreshments—different operators have 
produced very different answers, 
roughly illustrated below. 

British and American airlines hold 
that a continental sandwich should be 
nothing more than a normal English 
sandwich with the top layer removed. 
European operators like SAS and Air 
France show that it can be a culinary 
work of art. KLM follow the Dutch 
view that a sandwich can make a 
square meal. Most airlines do allow 
passengers as many of these sand- 
wishes as they want, but BOAC restrict 
them firmly to two apiece. Swissair 
offer them as a running buffet and 
manage to provide not only protein in 
the fofm of meat, fish and cheese, but 
also a selection of fruit and salad simply 
by placing these on rounds of bread 
as the regulations require. Otherwise 
third-class passengers get no fruit at 
all, just as they get no cigarettes or 
drinks unless they buy them<at the 
airport. SAS thoughtfully sell at the 





airport a pack of wines, spirits and beer 
to cheer the 12-14 hour crossing. 

But all these regulations apply only 
to services flown across the North 
Atlantic, not to flights inside Europe. 
An ingenious operator such as Swissair 
can therefore serve normal tourist 
meals and drinks with perfect propriety 
on the last leg of a third-class flight 
from New York into Cologne, Lisbon 
or Zurich provided that it has made 
a scheduled stop at some point like 
Shannon on the way. If the flight is 
made non-stop, it must observe full 
third-class austerity. A non-IATA 
operator, Icelandic Airways snaps its 
fingers at these quibbles and offers full 
meals and free brandy for a return fare 
£22 less than the cheapest prescribed 
by IATA. 

KLM has now agreed, as a result of 
heated IATA discussions, to make its 
bread thicker and its sandwiches thin- 
ner than the multi-tiered offerings it 
has been serving to date, but only to 
the extent of bringing them into line 
with those served by the other main 
offenders, SAS, Air France and Swiss- 
air, who have stood their ground to 
the last radish and refused to alter their 
menus. Air France has, however, 
agreed to give up serving Coca-Cola 
among its soft drinks, which could 
involve a different kind of argument. 
The protesting airlines, predominantly 
American with BOAC sitting on the 
fence, have been pace-setters at IATA 
for so long that they should act as 
grown men when their continental 
competitors score a point instead of 
appealing to a non-existent sandwich 
standard of fair trade practice. 
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underwriting results. But transfers of profits from marine 
departments, which so far have held up, are likely to fall 
off in the future. Low freight rates and laid-up vessels 
are anathema to marine underwriters. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


Pricing and The Peak 


N few industries do capital charges bulk as large in the 
[ total costs of supply as in the electricity system ; yet 
the introduction of nuclear generation will make electricity 
even more capital-intensive. Moreover, electricity cannot 
ordinarily be stored, and is supplied on demand at the flick 
of the customer’s switch, not at the discretion of the supplier. 
So the industry must generally aim at having enough 
capacity installed to meet the utmost demand it expects on 
the peak hour of the coldest winter day, and must resign 
itself to the fact that much of this capacity will be idle 
during the rest of the year and during most of every night. 
But the sharp step upward in the cost of installing each 
kilowatt of extra generating capacity—if it happens to be a 
nuclear power station as against a coal station—is sharpening 
the industry’s desire to improve load factor on the whole 
of its huge capital employed. During the past year or 
two there has been much more discussion in British elec- 
tricity circles of cheap rates for off-peak power, which might 
make more profitable use of plant now idle at night, deepen- 
ing the base load of power stations that run more or less 
continuously. 


An OEEC working party has just published a report 
upon the application of the marginal cost principle to elec- 
tricity tariffs, which argues that this principle would justify, 
for example, the application of two or three different rates 
for different times of the day, and perhaps also for different 
seasons of the year. The group also surveyed the actual 
pricing policies of electricity undertakings, both nationalised 
and private, in ten OEEC countries: it found few except 
Electricité de France making much specific use of the 
marginal principle in devising tariffs, but most of them aware 
of the advantages of selling off-peak power cheap. For 
Britain, the then Central Electricity Authority argued that 
tariffs should be simple, should broadly reflect costs—* there 
is obviously room for varying opinion as to what extent 
off-peak consumers should pay a rent for the plant employed 
in the production of off-peak units”—and should be 
“ promotional.” This last feature of tariffs, which has 
generally been interpreted as “making the next unit 
cheaper,” has been a ruling principle in electricity pricing 
throughout the industry’s proud history of expansion: in 
the past, by developing ever new and diverse uses at different 
times of the day, it has tended to improve the utilisation of 
the electricity system. Pricing according to when the power 
is wanted—offering even more “ promotional ” rates at off- 
peak hours, but deliberately making power at peak hours— 
is foreign to the mind of many people in this industry, and 
repugnant to some. . The actual difference in price between 
peak and off-peak times that can be justified by a precise 
allocation of costs between capital and running charges, 
moreover, has always been a matter of controversy in British 
electricity. Under the new dispensation which separates the 
generation and bulk transmission of power from its retail 
distribution in this country, the arguments seem likely to 
increase rather than abate. 
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STEEL 


Looking Towards Luxemburg 


HOUGH it advised against joining the European Coal and 

Steel Community five years ago, and again thought that 
participation in the wider Common Market would have more 
disadvantages than benefits, the British steel industry has on 
balance supported British membership of a Free Trade 
Area. It holds that the determining factor is that Britain’s 
steel-consuming industries should not be forced to compete 
inside Western European markets over tariff barriers that 
would not apply to Germany and its other competitors 
within such an area. But it is now urging, in its quarterly 
Steel Review, that if a Free Trade Area is established, 
arrangements for steel, so far as possible, should be on the 
same lines as those applying to other products, with as few 
special rules as possible. How would this alter the position 
of ECSC ? 

“ The position of steel would not be so complex,” the 
Federation observes, “if it had not been the guinea-pig on 
which the Common Market was tried out before any rules 
for industry generally had been worked out.” It recognises 
the impressive progress in output, trade and investment in 
West European steel since the industries there became 
associated in ECSC—but also comments that this in any 
case was a time of boom, and for Germany in particular of 
recovery. It accepts that ECSC has opened up some natural 
“trade flows ” and removed obstacles to growth, thus con- 
tributing to the vast expansion actually achieved. But 
experience in ECSC is not necessarily indicative of what 
would happen in a general Common Market if only because 
many of the elaborate rules, for example on prices, in the 
ECSC treaty have not been reproduced in the European 
Economic treaty. 

The Coal and Steel Community itself has also given some 
indications lately that its views on the position of steel and 
coal in the Common Market or a Free Trade Area are 
flexible. Luxemburg would not expect the eleven OEEC 
countries outside the community to adopt all its formulz. 
A recent speech by the Vice-President of the High Authority, 
however, suggests anxiety to put an end to direct and 
indirect subsidies by governments as well as to discrimina- 
tion and dumping. And M. Spierenburg has expressed the 
hope that the Free Trade Area countries would be able to 
work out means of joint action with the community, in the 
event of a recession, “ to preserve from disruption productive 
capacity required for normal conditions.” 


SICKNESS INSURANCE 


Cover for Permanent Sickness 


HE half-dozen offices that offer permanent sickness and 
7 accident insurance are led by the Medical Sickness 
Annuity and Life Assurance Society, a mutual office cater- 
ing exclusively for doctors and dentists. This society 
has now formed the Permanent Sickness Insurance Com- 
pany to do business (on a proprietary basis) for other— 
largely professional—people. The new office, like its 
parent, will normally insure up to £50 a week and offers 
staff schemes as well as individual insurances. 

Personal accident and sickness insurance can usually be 
discontinued by the office on any annual renewal date. 
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Permanent sickness policies, however, bind the insurer to 
renew up to an agreed age (normally 65) or previous death. 


This commitment stands no matter how 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


unprofitable the = premium is £22. 


claims experience has been, so that underwriting has to 


be strict. 


Benefit is payable during complete incapacity 


through illness or through accident arising from the policy- 


holder’s ordinary occupation. 
National Insurance, the benefit is limited 


of normal earnings, which leaves the beneficiary reason- 
ably well off, since receipts from voluntary sickness insur- 


ance are not taxed unless they extend for 
fiscal year. 


Including receipts from 


The lowest premiums charged by the new 
company are to self-employed accountants and lawyers ; 
women pay rather more than men. A self-employed man 
of 35 pays about £35 a year, until he is 65, to insure a 


to three-quarters 


more than a full 
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weekly benefit of £20 starting after four weeks’ illness: if 
the benefit is deferred for twenty-six weeks’ illness the 


SHORTER NOTE 


The line of a further 77 miles of the London-North West 
motorway has been confirmed, with a few minor changes, 
by the Minister of Transport—this is the stretch from the 
Preston by-pass south to what will be the by-pass at Stafford. 
Actual construction, the Ministry hopes, may start towards 
the end of 1959 or in 1960. 
Stafford to Birmingham has run into difficulties both in its 
location and from mining subsidence and the detailed route 
is being looked at again. - 


But the middle stretch from 
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PRUDENTIAL AND PEARL 


ETWEEN them, the Prudential and the 
B Pearl insurance companies hold 
over £1,150 million in assets, though the 
Pearl is now the third and not the second 
in size. Sheer bulk circumscribes their 
investment activity, and the most they 
can do in a threatening situation, as 
occurred when Bank rate was jacked up 
10 7 per cent, is to divert the flow of new 
money into such safety first holdings as 
Treasury bills or short term loans to 
local authorities. But whatever tem- 
porary precautions were taken at the 
height of last year’s credit crisis, their 
1957 balance sheets show little or no 
change in the established trend in both 
offices away from gilt-edged into deben- 
tures, Mortgages, equities and property. 
This emerges more clearly in the Pearl, 
which reduced its stake in gilt-edged 
stocks both absolutely as well as propor- 
tionately, than in the “Pru” which 
added £12 million to its gilt-edged port- 
folio, compared with £14 million to its 
equity portfolio. Whether they have 
made any change in policy with the 
advent of a “ bull” market in gilt-edged 
this year is naturally not yet apparent. 

Both offices give an impressive display 
of strength. The market value of their 
assets was in the aggregate in excess of 
balance sheet values, after taking into 
account reserve funds of £34.7 million 
for the “Pru” and £9.9 million for the 
Pearl, though some of the separate con- 


PRUDENTIAL 





stituent groups of the portfolio may 
naturally show depreciation. Neither 
office increased its transfers to invest- 
ment and contingency reserves nor were 
the stringent bases of the actuarial 
valuation of the liabilities eased, as with 
propriety they could have been. 

The “Pru” has increased its bonuses 
on both ordinary and industrial policies 
and the Pearl is going to increase its 
bonuses on ordinary policies. The tax 
free dividends on the Prudential “A” 
£1 shares (which are to be split into five 
4s. shares) were raised from 26s. 6d. to 
29s. 6d. and from 3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. on 
the “ B” (£1, 4s. paid) paid shares, which 
are to be split into four §s. shares (Is. 
paid). The tax free dividend on the 
Pearl ordinary shares was left unchanged 
at 70 per cent ; these {1 shares have now 
been split into §s. units. 


CUNARD STEAM-SHIP 


PP decisions taken by the directors of 
Cunard Steam-Ship Company could 
have been as unpleasant as postponing 
the building of a new liner needed to 
replace the twenty-eight years old 
“Britannic” on the North Atlantic 
passenger route. In that service, the 
chairman, Colonel D. H. Bates, shows, 
“the real weight” of Cunard’s in- 
terests lies ; to secure the custom of the 
“American holiday traveller” Cunard 
has to replace its old ships to keep on 
competitive terms with other shipping 







PEARL 


| Change Change 
End 1957 End 1957 on 
| Year 
| £ mn. 3 a 
Mortgages, including Policy Loans....... | 74 £1 eo k "3 
British Govt. and Govt. guaranteed Stocks | 282 31-2 30-6 | —5 
British Municipal and County and Overseas | | 
Government and Municipal Stocks..... 53 5:8 80 | —2 
Lo ere | 154 17-0 177 | +7 
CVQIONONEN SONUE 6 ictccic it icsacdscascien 61 | 6-7 meee a 
COIN SRI os 55 Baskets 6Ssassexees 151 16-7 19-7 | +6 
OCnGe WNGIIINOINR. cai ccd cecawads ccc 2 0-2 0-4 + 1 
PIOUUNON ahaa wh es eenwsescs ccacaeseasic 108 =| «he? 6-6 +2 
Cash, Agents’ Balances, etc............. 28 3-1 4-2 +2 
COV MUS eidki cece cindescives | 906 | 100-0 00-0 | +14 
a 





companies and with the air lines. Invest- 
ment allowances of 40 per cent and 
liquid assets of over £20 million do not 
suggest that Cunard’s_ replacement 
problem is impossibly big. But Colonel 
Bates explains the postponement by 
referring to last year’s fall in the 
operating surplus from £8,419,874 to 
£6,230,030 ; the fall was big enough to 
prevent the company from obtaining the 
full cash relief in 1957 from investment 
allowances accruing from, its current 
building programme. Indeed, the invest- 
ment allowance relief came down last 
year from £802,476 to £248,600 and the 
unabsorbed allowance which is carried 
forward amounts to nearly £1 million. 


What are the chances that the profit 
surplus will improve so that Cunard 
could gain the full benefit of investment 
allowances ? Last year Cunard was hit 
by strikes in America and this country 
and it was a net loser in the aftermath of 
the Suez crisis, which added an extra 
£750,000 to its oil bill and which con- 
tributed to the drop of about £1 million 
in passenger revenue in the early months 
of the year. Freight rates have now 
fallen steeply and Colonel Bates says that 
Cunard’s cargo earnings cannot be ex- 
pected to give the sdme support as they 
did last year. But forward bookings for 
cruises and main passenger services are 
“promising” and granted international 
and industrial peace Colonel Bates is 
“ moderately optimistic.” For ordinary 
stockholders, whose dividend has been 
shaded from 11 to Io per cent, that may 
be moderately encouraging news. But 
it is also important to them that Cunard 
should not fall behind in the competitive 
struggle for the North Atlantic passenger 
traffic. The £1 ordinary stock at 19s. 6d. 
yields £11 8s. per cent. 


CEMENT PROFITS 


EVEN months ago the directors of 
Associated Portland Cement said that 
the indications were that the trading 
profits of the British companies in the 
Blue Circle group in 1957 would be 
“slightly lower” than in 1956. The 
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group’s preliminary report now shows 
that last year the consolidated trading 
surplus rose from £13,672,157 to 
£14,627,419. It looks therefore as though 
the increase came from the group’s 
Overseas companies, which the directors 
in their interim report described as 
“ making good progress.” This inference 
finds support in the fall in the profits of 
the two British subsidiaries, British 
Portland Cement and Alpha Cement. 
British Portland’s consolidated surplus 
fell from £3,994,631 to £3,852,877 and 
Alpha’s trading surplus from £1,197,307 
to £1,144,630 last year. The two sub- 
Sidiaries are leaving the dividends on 
their £1 ordinary units unchanged, at 
Is. 6d. and 7s. respectively. So, too, is 
the parent of the group, Associated Port- 
land, with a repeated payment of Is. 9.6d. 
per £1 unit (or 9 per cent) ; at 34s. 6d. 
the units yield £5 4s. per cent. 

Thus the increase in the Associated 
Portland group’s net profit from 
£3,798,467 to £4,618,589 has been used 
to bolster reserves and. not to pay a 
better dividend. The reasons for that 
policy are not hard to find. They are, 
indeed, set out in the statement of Sir 
Halford Reddish, the chairman of one 
of Blue Circle’s rivals, Rugby Portland 
Cement: “the falling trend [in the 
demand for cement] is of course con- 
tinuing in 1958 and has been accom- 
panied by a similar lessening of demand 
in some, though by no means. all, 
overseas markets normally supplied from 
this country.” Rugby Portiand’s works 
are not now producing to capacity, 
which adds to costs and reduces margins. 
Are Associated Portland’s works in this 
country in a similar case ? 


UNITED MOLASSES 


FTER reporting that satisfactory 

profits had been earned in the first 
nine months of 1957 but that trading 
conditions had worsened, the directors 
of United Molasses said last November 
that the full year’s results would justify 
dividends at the same rate as in 1956. 
The full year’s tax free ordinary dividend 
is left unchanged at 1s. 5d. per Ios. unit 
(or 144 per cent). But there is an un- 
expected bonus: the directors propose a 
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special distribution from the capital 
reserve, not subject to income tax, of 
43d. per Ios. unit. United Molasses last 
made such a distribution in 1954 and 
there is no knowing whether it will 
reappear again. The Ios. units were 
marked up to 30s. 3d. on the announce- 
ment, but the yield calculated on the 
trading dividend alone is £8 3s. per cent. 
Despite the fall in freight rates last year, 
the dividend is backed by satisfactory 
profits. The group’s trading profits have 
fallen by only £528,211 to £6,573,322 
and net profits by only £127,815 to 
£2,180,275. Time charters may have 
stood this now. predominantly shipping 
company in good stead last year, but 
presumably earnings now are less satis- 
factory. 


ENGLISH SEWING COTTON 


FEW sums are needed to reveal the 

meaning of the preliminary state- 
ment of English Sewing Cotton for the 
year to December 31st. The group’s 
trading profits fell from £3,022,634 to 
£2,909,495; within these totals the profits 
of the American subsidiary, American 
Thread, rose from (£1,502,874 to 
£1,543,157. The 1957 profit of that sub- 
sidiary however includes a credit of 
£340,107 arising from a reduction in raw 
cotton stocks. On trading therefore the 
a of the American subsidiary also 
ell—from about £1.5 million to £1.2 
million. That result is not out of line 
with the experience of the American 
textile industry last year, as the results 
of Linen Thread which also has Ameri- 
can subsidiaries have shown. 

If the profits of American Thread are 
excluded it appears that the profits of 
English Sewing Cotton at home fell from 
£1,519,760 to £1,375,338, after writing 
£198,000 (against £27,000) off stocks, to 
bring them down to market prices. 
Purely on trading, the English side of 
the business appears to have held its 
own. The final result is that the group’s 
net profits have come down from 
£764,831 to £626,153 and the ordinary 
dividend is left unchanged at 12} per 
cent. At 24s. 43d. the £1 units yield 
£10 14s. per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: April16 April30 May 14 
LAST DEALINGS: April29 May 13 June 3 
ACCOUNT DAY: May 6 May 20 June 10 





—— funds behaved uncertainly this 
week ; small losses predominated at 
first, but these were followed by firmer 
conditions. The new Zealand issue 
slipped to a discount of a point in early 
dealings, but by Wednesday the stock 
recovered to 7's discount. The conversion 
offer had little effect on prices ; 5} per 
cent Exchequer 1966 improved *% to 
1o1g and 54} per cent Funding 1982-84 
is to 9918. 

Strike threats and industrial uncertain- 
ties led to falls in ordinary shares. The 
decline was halted at the start of the 
new account, when there was a steep rise 
in oil stocks and the general tone was 
better on Thursday. Building shares 
weakened at first and Wall Paper 
deferred fell back after the recent 
advance. Boots jumped 1s. 13d. to 22s. 
and Beecham Group made an advance 
of 1s. 3d. to 34s. 3d. Aircraft producers 
suffered mixed fortunes ; Handley Page 
lost 1s. 14d. to 6s. 6d., but Bristol rose 
43d. on the joint venture with Hawker 
Siddeley though the latter’s shares de- 
clined. De Havilland improved on the 
Comet order from Argentina. Finance 
shares were firm, Bowmaker rising 
Is. 103d. to 21s. 103d. and Mercantile 
Credit 2s. 1ro}d. to 16s. 6d. ex all. 

Oils, which were weak immediately 
after the Shell report, made large gains 
on Wednesday. Shell rose 11s. 3d. on 
balance to 145s., BP gained 8s. 9d. to 
1cos. 73d., helped by the prospective 
scrip issue, and Burmah gained §s. 7}d. 
to 76s. 3d. Among Kaffirs President 
Brand and President Steyn suffered 
only small losses on the announcement 
that new money will be raised. Lead 
and zinc mines tumbled on the reduc- 
tion in dividends, but Central Provinces 
Manganese rose steeply on the increase 
in dividend. The sudden fall in the 
price of rubber caused widespread losses 
in rubber estate shares. 
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y i | 791, Br, Transport 34 ION, lapr. 23,/Apr. med iea | sae | Ba 5 SAE Rood. 77, Ke hn BA, "56 60 0 
. 66; 60 Seana rates AND | 1958" 195 ma a ae 13/78 | 495 2846 Sears Hodis sty a |aee te Bs 
5 Prices, 1958  CFOREIGN BONDS 5 16 il] 39 s | teas “aa 2° Tube Investavents a Sa, 72) | 411 3 
: i | Bow : 1959-89! 88} 73° S : 3] 563 48/9 Tha 1240 Turner rude... fl ay $0 : 2 ’ 9 
; 3} | 83 Agr - Hin Boe 6 fT 92} | 991 5 10 aa - at 70/6 14} 3 Uta. D Molasses .1( 10} 100/73* 5 J 7 
33 | ory Au 5% secees 7 a 9} : B 6 ‘2 i : 71 } Or li 91, O3 ft 5 J 
8 | 754 ae gl 9 614 61) gov | 97 t43a leum. .£1 76/3 6 
d 6t | 93} Birmins Pawar nests 1977- on | oY lew 26/— British Petrole £1 70/74 7 (215 
> | ao East — amie ais * 3% 1934-2003 814 81 }519 91 50/3 t5 a 10 6 Briti ab ........ 20 2 ‘15g | fl = $6 
‘ 0; | 95) ‘ios Wale a ies. 10 o0f° | ge | 100/73 | 79 F int 114 Royal Dutch. or ee “* 
fF 8 e NS ee _ | L SA a odes ‘ 
lt | 56 ee teen )..1924 90 614 76/3 | 59/1] Tha ab Shell ...-.--..-. 10/-, 69, 10 
i a | 78 New sia 24%, ... 5%). .192 1é 1} | 1614 133 5a ti3jos ee 3 6 6 
2 | 7 5. Rhodesia Enfaced 1907 16 reld £17 8 T Ultrau Etc. 22. /6* 126 65 
3 Ny | 69 6S. 1% (Br. Pereeeeeee rice, | Yiek sie | Mints, E 0/- 122 /6 2/6 19 ) 
SB 8 Germans Be i pee Ang Au, fae toy 117 i9 bom fen wana (a Bee “ae hoes 
e mh 160 ‘ls 7 Saas a: | 1958 1 128/14 115 /- 2h ioe Zine Corp. a 90, Oy = 9 3 = 3 
2 QRS Last ; _ oO 3 2 3 6 3 6la Ss. 2 s Def eg E 1 3 16 
: ven a) iy te) | ST 6 4% 51/429 80 a, 120 slPnce Seats Godel, 5/16, ae | ave 8 9 34 
fa) i » € a a 4 ae 
eS ees 41/9 | 413 B16 4 9 Til | 208 “a0 « President Brand <.5/- 417 Pe 8 0 
: 7 yy ni ae | 8/6 [512 3) oF 66 TGRbRRne Selection Tet: fl 23) 25 * 20 12 
‘3 5 OBk. Li s Bank..... 29/- | 28/6 Se es tA 8 65» Rho. Select 5 = ee 48/S° |2 15 3 
oo | ag bic Bank. A 3/6 | 308 S18 0/50/81 40/6, 115 25a United Sua Bich A ag" 29 
4/- | 40 - 4a tases rtered Bank. . ; 46/6 | Gre | 1 20 37$5,Un ern Holdings .5, 
0/- | 97-6 4 ThbCha ank ..... 2/3 | 9 |5 15 25 12ja 3 Wester: 
) 4a 14D »vds Bank . A 6 4/9 | ae/3 | GOs G0 
a as 35.6 | (3 $b i_loy ¢ eas /3 i. { 1 6 6 j 60 
a. |S 3 — 2 oe te a ‘A a8 1 49/3 | 5 ae 84/44 ine Prices $ 7 
5/9 1 57 6 | 5 a B45 Union Discount... | 67/-* | 67/6 3 0 York Closing — 
193 40.9 | - ateieh Utes ee 136 3 a 617 2 New oo Apr. Apr. 23 is 
v- | We seor & General . 5/- ~~ 404° 677 | hn 23 7 N.Y. Central . : 24 | 274 
61 6 ee ae a Apr. . , 17 buc i 71 
6 113.9 | P.. +50 ei Peed! aio th £1 4/- 1615 3 23 | 30 aetiatinn uaa 394 a 63 | ast 
13 $8.9 47}¢ Prude iss, Etc. 5/-' | 3 512 5 653 [Du tors.., 38% 9} Shell O N.J. 544 | 
ris (ts2be' td tials 6 | 22/3 | 5 9 a 98° | S72 frond Mo mb ERO Ge aod 32% | 323 
ae 13 A ae 6/8 ae | 39/9 7 13 6¢ Paes mLtd.| 28 | 433 Gen. Elec rs..| 368 73} Tri-Conti ia 85} | 862 
9/3 131/- | 10a Te Distillers. . . . = 10/- ae | 84/6 eee 43 1753 \Gen. ao coel TBE iad Union — -| 59§ | 60} 
B/- | 39 7 a 15 Guinness. . aOR on £1) 419 8 3 ae Tel. 434 45} aoe Oil, wees of D123 te U.S. ee 585 | cate 
19/9 | 37 * a 17 ap & a. 1a Mate 8 “ : Anaconda... | 38% | 3] int Bus. er ‘ ia 124 ne tee 1 4 7 
6/6 | 75.6 | Aeroplan Uae | ae 5 Beth. Steel . 24% | 2 ‘1. Nickel . .| 933 IWe inal dividend. 
Bristo + 8/- 6 | 33/9 | 16 0 |Beth. S ific .. 45 [Int'l } .| 90 (6) Fina 30%. 
636, Sha itish Motor. . £1) 33, 25/74 | 7 7 Can. Pacif | 453 | Int'l. Paper _. im dividend. (k) On . 
4/4 10/13 12k¢ 4 aBr Motor ...... 1 26/43 /6 |\6 6 eres ee] S| oe fe 
8/1 | 6/74 a 6 6 Ford Siddeley. . .£ f~ | 39, 410 8/{C n Zeller. .| rights. = (« )) After Rhoc 
3 wker £11 40/ 8g | Crow ; ij Ex ‘9 
wat = ; 3 12a" Leviand Motors. . Bl a8/6 ey An | 5 a a 6a. in 4) On 224% 
aa, 39 2be aes 2° - E On F 
W9 2 : e b 6 psa Motor. . — approx. 9] oe 24 %. (h) 
8/14 6 10} 8c tree. ¢ Lege etal Flat viela 
id x adividend, — ie) To »artiest da 
(¢) Year’s divide “ 
(I) To | «lest date 





(m) On 13%. 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 
World Trade 








Prices and Wages...........-00s April 5th Western Europe: 
S [ I S I ( S Production and Consumption April 12th Production and Trade...... This week 
NIN sicvcsdadcaseacnces April 26th British Commonwealth ...... April 12th 
Beaterial TeAGe.. .....0c.6606c5085 This week Western Europe: 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply April 26th 
=a Industrial Proms: ...56c50s005<00 April 19th ROTC SUMIES: sciscicccsccsccccs April 5th 
UK External Trade 
Imports are valued cif; exports fob. Total trade unless otherwise stated. 
ee averages 1957 1958 
| unit |—— — - 
1955 | 1956 1957 Jan. Feb. Mar. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar, 





Imports | E 
Be ons eeeeb ered nsbanee | £ million 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... | ¥ 
SS AGIC TRADITIONS |g oo sass ksininanicisew ane | - 
Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ i ” 
PIOUROINOS <scn acess wieewnnde iene 7 

Exports of UK produce : 

RGA «5. cask ness pboseS shana eeeees ms 

AACS so :0:0 nis sn 06 00.0 55.00'00.00 to 

PP NED cobb hwce se husuweeneseoene = 

Balance of trade (exports Jess imports): | ” 
VOLUME 

PEE oh 6ab io see daw eccousonsuasesas 11954= 100 

EER iiss Sheed oss wedesevene’e a 
BY AREA | 

Imports : . 

Dollar avca—-botal «so o.60is:ccc0iceeseee £ million 
sy SAG cect auuknewaeas si 
es SAAD -650s65seeeenes » 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... | ” 
BiNMNBE CER. koa Scxsedbvaseenctaes = 

Exports : 

Dollar Area—AGtAl oon cc ncccssccees | oe 
i WER icin ses aeabawase ” 
ee | ” 





Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... 


Dibtie QUb8 sides sabeusseeneuuns ws 

Balance of trade (exports Jess imports) : | 
IPOUAP ION: crea dno ean ps eoekameee | 9 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... ” 
DECI BRED. obi cscs duies anise cece ” 

TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | 

Imports : | 
MMPELis ncaa cecenieccceanene sees i; 7000 tons 
EN inins nse cnwies se saemreasumecis ee | ‘s 
SRAL ENNIO xo ivcnkescesccncaw | s 
RaW MOOD) 66.655 ccccseeunkewnes 


Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (").... mn. Ib. 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (*) ... | ’000 tons 


MINN Sa Se oka naehepenes |’000 stds. 
WINE ois cin Gdwicndie awe a caen ee 000 tons 
CENGE PELTOIEBI socio .010 ss once ee mn. galls. 


Exports of UK produce: | 


Coal, including bunkers ............ '’000 tons 
Woven piece-goods—cotton......... mn.sq. yds 
’000 sq. 
i és WONT) sconces yds, q 
Passenger cars and chassis.......... | number 
Comme rcial ve hic les and chassis..... 


Machinery—electrical.............. | £7000 
a DOME sds sass sae aress 
Chemicals, elements and compounds. 


” 


(‘) Retained imports. 


323-6 | 


111 | 
107 | 


70- 
28: 
78° 
130: 


34: 
12- 
67: 

120: 


o Oo eOCo 


— 35:3 | 
— 10-9 
— 10-0] 


374: 
186: 
24- 
24- 


140- 
186- 


1,196 
46 


8,965 | 


32,545 | 
11,656 
8,720 


5,158 | 
34,687 


| 15: 


323-8 
120-7 


45: 
15: 


> KF NwODY 


122- 


— 95- 
= 


= 
194. 
27- 
18- 


104- 
* 


836 | 


40 
9,107 








27,986 


10,506 | 


7,482 
5,314 





4,422 | 


38,657 | 


4,948 | 


4T- 
16: 
78- 
127- 


on we soo 


3717: 
235° 
30- 
22° 
120- 


e 
~ 
oo 


o 
a> aoe 
oS . . . 
One AON OnwMm 


a 
Woo 
om 


9,028 


35,522 
10,214 
9,414 


5,602 
42,211 
5,219 


(?) Excluding fents from acorn 1956. 


87: 
24- 
84: 
155: 


o OO OND 


41: 
12: 
80- 

118- 


— 45: 
an She 


375- 
76: 
261- 


6 
9 
0 
46-8 
81-7 
31:8 
89-1 
214-1 
424 


756 
38 


9,970 


26,372 
8,560 
7,250 


4,385 
39,281 
5,049 


(?) Average for fourth quarter. 


tw 
— 
GW 
on oo 


Ww OH Goo 


83- 
23° 
13° 
118- 


o fm WoO 





41- 
11: 
83: 

130: 


ofp ONO 


as 
+ 10- 
+ 12- 


oowo 


| 404: 
231: 


19 


53° 
146: 


a= 
ere fet 
Qo CoO-F NNO 





| 
| 9,207 
| 
| 
| 


361-8 | 313-6 
140-3} 117-2 
98-8 87:1 
44-8 34-4 
16-8 73-4 
297-1] 282-4 
247-4] 233-5 
16-4 12-2 
-4] = 19-0 
1158 
1178 

85-7 70:5 
46-4 31-9 
24-4 27-8 
78-2 11-6 
154-3] 118-5 
46-9 49-3 
23-2 21-6 
14-4 14-3 
94-5 72-4 
131-3] 135-3 
— 38-8] — 21-2 
16-3] — 5-2 
— 23-0] + 16-8 
418-9] 419-4 
106-5 51-7 
222-0 | 261-5 
35-8 25-8 
68-6 53-1 
8-7 26-0 
59-6 | 102-0 
141-2] 184-0 
595 618: 
709 575 
42 37 


6,010 5,358 
44,997 44,563 
5,861 4,832 


27T- 
233: 


67: 
22° 
85- 
123- 


| 

_ 

bo 
™ 00 0 


487 
40 


9,578 


45,762 
13,564 
8,327 


5,877 
43,792 
5,047 


8 

9 
12-6 | 

8 


> NS OOF 


oe 
_ 
~~ -» HPD 





265- 
222 


61- 
20- 
13° 
109- 


wo ee OCIWG 


+ 
POs 
on~a 


~ 
o 
Nooorw 


~ 
bt 
co _ oum 


453 | 
36 | 


8,917 


42,097 
10,913 
8,569 


5,797 
42,138 


5,121 | 


(*) Average for first quarter. 


62:5 
29-1 
21:3 
19:8 


128-9 
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1958, Janu 
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——— 


Month 
cale 


1957, Septe 
Octol 
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Dece 


1958, Janu 


” 
” 


1957, Septe 
Octo! 
Nove 
» Dece 
1958, Janu 
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” 





1957, Sept 
» Octo 
” Nove 
» Dece 


1958, Janu 


Dec e 





1957, Septe 
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» Nove 
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1 12th 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 





| Austria | Belgium Denmark France [cornea Greece _ Ireland Italy — Norway Sweden Turkey 





ENDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (') (1953 = 100) 



















































































BG. + ssa ceweeeaeeyanwaad | 54 87 82 | 79 ou 52 | 70 62 | 70 70 | 90 69 
DE sui cereus eee eae Rk 138 122 111 133 139 | 134 102 128 124 | 122 | 114 128 
SD sc SRSA eRe eee 146 123 | 115 145 147 | aaa aad 138 126 | 126 | 118 “aa 
1957, September ........... | 155 125 | 119 148 151 | 148 | 994 143 124 | 136 | 125 
g GORI: sic cwasinicsia 160 126 | 118 150 154 | 157 as 146 133 | 134 125 
sg NOUNNIINNE Sc bs cow aes 156 125 | 118 159 162 | 159 | 140 128 135 124 | 
a, CONN ooo ok werasele 142 | 123 111 163 151 | aaa 138 117 | 119 | 124 
Serre on | bi 118 | 155 | 144 | | ‘ ie 122 | ' 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (’) 
mn. | mn. {| mn. 000 mn. mn. mn. mn. 000 mn. mn. mn. mn. | mn. 
Monthly averages or schillings| francs | kroner francs | D. marks \drachmas® £ lire guilders | kroner kroner lira 
calendar months — —— — — ne — — ee 
| IMPORTS (c.i.f.) | 
— Se, ee eee aa ; ] 7 mis " ee ee a 
BS cicanedaeenrccwnd ces 243 7,249 285 56-08 2645 1524 11-36 70-36 414 310 | 413 | 64-2 
BE sc Sa Ncde tak ete eee ned 2,110 13,635 755 | 162-12 2,315 1,159 15-07 | 165-34 1,180 721 | 953 95-5 
DEE s5.cViROCMe SHER ale wuas 2,445 14,263 782 | 187-16 2,624 | 1,312 15-18 188-88 1,300 758 | 1,044 92-7 
| 
1957, September ........... | 2,430 13,101 694 159-07 2,567 1,240 | 13-68 | 173-39 1,182 | 708 | 998 | 103-8 
gr OIE wiv Knsienenne pas |} 2,585 14,658 825 | 166-42 2,885 1,183 | 15-88 | 191-55 1,333 | 672 | 1,096 | 97-8 
ig, WOME a aisie eoleree es | 2,479 13,840 815 | 175-78 2,753 | 1,372 | 17-10 | 174-92 1,226 | 774 1,062 | 111-6 
si, INE <5. sinccaaste 2,631 13,877 762 | 210-11 2,747 1,435 15-31 | 205-86 1,132 757 | 980 90-3 
1 re 2,339 | 13,312 887 | 216-02 2,691 end wae | 160-88 1,179 | one 1,225 | 81-8 
| | } | | | - a | ; \ re. . 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 
| 
\-., SEER EC eT re 165 | 6,171 228 | 36-18 | 151 , 394) 4-11 47-99 | 226 | 172 332 | 45-9 
No chadiecsivie'kcaethie sake esd 1,840 | 13,177 640 | 132-45 2,571 475 | 8-95 | 111-74 906 | 460 839 71-2 
PE iacaicannrsnceexunes 2,120 13,234 676 | 155-86 | 2,996 549 | 10-90; 132-30 981 | 489 | : 925 80-6 
1957, September ........... 2,186 13,093 643 | 134-69 2,865 412 | 10-87) 128-40 1,075 463 1,038 64-5 
ig UNE oon fn cca sei 2,256 14,003 731 | 168-50 3,260 873 | 10-74} 150-40 1,139 | 584 994 48-3 
. MOVOMDEE. 6 cccckes 2,098 | 13,132 752 | 170-91 3,183 1,032 11-35 | 131-46 1,075 | 436 957 98-2 
gg: OCCT 6 ki vc vewne's 2,251 | 12,787 742 | 194:96 | 3,265 1,102 | 10-09; 134-47 960 518 912; 127-2 
MG; JARMOES «6 oci0d on ceeye 1,727 14,167 690 | 174-48 | 2,599 | aa ase | 122-87 | 998 «a 916 103-2 
BALANCE 
oo eT a ome a a a 
MIN CS ainsie Way ew ceeae cane — 78 | —1,078 57 | —19:90; — 113} — 113} — 7-25 | —22-37| — 188| — 138|— 81)| — 18-3 
Sr rece rc — 270; —_ 48) — 115 | —29-67 | + 256 | — 684) — 6-12 | —53-60 | — 274) — 261) — 114/ — 24-3 
MF ec cuawatiesec cman — 325 | —1,029| — 106 | —31-30| + 372) — 763 | — 4-28 | —56:58 | — 319) — 269) — 119 | — 12-1 
| { | | 
BG, September. .... 2 cscs — 244| — Sie & —24-38 | + 298 | — 828/| — 2-81 | —44-99 — 107 _- 245| + 40| — 39-3 
gf CERNE coe ciannceaen — 329|}— 655); — 94) + 2:08; + 375 |— 310] — 5-14 | —41-15 — 194 I~ SBi- Wi- es 
i OCS 66.6 ts cnisis ws — 381; — 708; — 63| — 4-87| + 430| — 340} — 5-75 | —43-46 -— 151} — 338; — 105) — 13-4 
| ee — 380} —1,090| — 20) —15-15| + 518| — 333) — 5-22) —71-39 — 172|— 239|— 68) + 36-9 
BOG) JOMUEEY 05. 66:6 :c5:06 60: — 612; + 85) — 197] —41:54)— 92) a - —38-01 — 181 ae — 309 | + 21-4 
| ! { ; t 








VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (?) (1953 = 100) 
































IMPORTS 
. | oe | / | Iae- | | | 

Rs iiinisenannmnmenana ens 48 86 59 i | 90 57 | 64 71 85 | 46 
icici stdnedeacanewe’ 195 136 128 142 171? 156 93 125 153 128} 136) ... 
DT Rivtbiisckocateen 223 ” _—e on - 174|_... -- | 162 128; 144} 
1957, September 227 125% 123° 124 1877 163 79 132 147 123 1404... 

» October ......2.0.0., 238 136 | 133 2157) 157 92 133 169 120 | ie Sa 

» November ae} «= |> a 127 2067 «182 99 138 158 128 148 |4 

», December 245 eee ao 2097 186 aa aaa 147 | 130 ae 
198, January ...........4. 220 } | ot “i a. we we | a> Ee i : 
a m — = as a E | 2 aod 

EXPORTS 

DE tit iianiede venenatis 37 69 48 ae 55 | 66 34 | 70 69 55 
Sb issieaivaucnsdsteade 160 136 120 120 1657 117 98 147 130| 133 128 
Ser isn cnekabaenenanted 185)... 129]... 1887 139]... ii 137 133 138 
1957, September ........... 193 112° 126° 111 1787-105 114 157 141 130 | 144* a, 

© OE vassnrsvcaees 197 137 | if 135 2047 208 115 187 154} 149 | 

n November ........... 187 124 | 140 133 1987) 254 120 160 150 | 127|> 41/4 .. 

ee 194 a 4 ees 2067, 276 | a aa 136 | 138 wee 
198, January ............. 160| ... one ot ae a are ss aid 


| | | } 

— | | i | 
(?) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions: Denmark excludes mining; Greece, mining 

and manufactured gas; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. 

(*) Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the exc ption of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. Belgium includes 

uxemburg. Italy includes Trieste. (8) New drachma introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma=1,000 old drachmas). (*) Thousand million drachmas, 
Bizonal area. " (*) Average for third quarter. (?) New series; original base 1954=100. 








































For the week ended April 26, 1958, there was an 
“ above-line ” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £14,149,000 compared with a deficit of 
£59,958,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
£16,568,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a _ net receipt ‘ below-line” of 
£32,779,000, leaving a total deficit of £69,205,000 
compared with £60,109,000 in 1957-58. 







April 1, April 1, }] Week | Week 
1957 1958 
to 


ended | ended 
April | April 
27, 26, 
1957 | 1958 
| 


| 





£7000 


to 
















1957 1958 





EXCHEQUER RETURNS 





106,140 | 124,672] 18,352| 27,238 







coh eesens,t 163,000} 10,500; 10,900 1,600; 1,900 
Death Duties..... 163,500} 10,000; 11,800] 2,100; 3,600 
Es... cases 56,250 4,000 | 3,500 700; 800 
Profits Tax, EPT & | 

Mticchs nccshue | 275,000 11,500 | 11,700} 1,700} 1,600 
Other Inland Rev. ! 

ee ' | 


‘142,140 | 162,572 


83,250; 88,019 
38,994 | 27,897 


24,452) 35,138 
15,502! 22,466 
17.174| 9,082 


Total Inland Rev.. '2970,250| 








Customs ......... |1256,940 
NO a seeeneeeus | 932,310 


















—_—$—$— $$$ ———————~ eo 


RUCIOE 2.5.00. 00 '2189,250 32,676) 31,548 


| 
1,191| 315 | 
PO (Net Receipts). | 2,000 


Broadcast Licences; 34,000 ‘oa a 
Sundry Loans ....| 30,000 a | ate 
Miscellaneous..... | 110,000 342 178 





| 





Payments toN. Ire- 


eee” '5439,500 60,467, 67,179 | 
Ord. Expenditure | | 
Debt Interest..... | 695,000 4,353! 6,451 | 


4,923 5,309] 2,637) 2,829 


land Exchequer. 73,000 
Other Cons. Funds} 10,000 635 | 101 359101 
Supply Services... |4259,584] 281,047 | 272,477] 69,547! 71,677 
ME Diseseseenn 5037,584] 348,569 342,579) 76,895) 81,058 


1,348 | 140) 







270 





1,395 





















FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 





Ways and Means 


Treasury Bills Advances 


Total 
| Floating 
Public | Bank of | Debt 







| ee ee 
| { 
Tender | Tap 


Depts. England 





1957 


| 
| 


April 27 | 2,830-0 | 1377-7] 313-6 |... | 4,521-2 
| | | 
1958 | | | 
Jan. 25 | 3,300-9 | 1,707-9 |] 208-4 | 4-8 | 5,221-0 
Feb. 1 |! 3,220-0 | 1,768-6 | 179-1 | | 5,167-7 
» 8 | 3,160-0| 1,646-9 | 157-6 | .. | 5,064-5 
» 15) 3,120-0} 1403-1] 206-5 | 1-3 | 4,730-9 
» 22 | 3,080-0 | 1,463-7 | 183-4 ose’ || ART 2 
! | 
Mar. 1! 3,040-0| 1,537-1 ] 210-4 | 4,787-5 
» 8| 3,050-0| 1487-6 | 219-7 | | 4,757°3 
» 15} 3,060-0 |} 1529-9} 225-6 | ... | 4,815-5 
» 22, 3,080-0 | 1510-3 | 248-8 wwe =| 4839-1 
ee ee i 
, S21 4,571-2 277-1 | | 4,848-2 
_ EreeNniema “* mpegs | 
April 5 | 3,120-0 | 1,499-4 | 239-6 | 4,859-0 
» 12) 3,120-0 | 1,492-7 | 259-4 4,872-1 
» 19]| 3,120-0 | 1,580-5 | 252-0 ss 4,952-4 
"26 | 3120-0 | 1648-4 | 205-8 4:0 | 4/978-2 
| | | 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


HE discount houses made no further 

increase in their agreed bid at last 
week’s Treasury bill tender, but outside 
applicants apparently paid a good deal 
more, since the average discount rate at 
which the £250 million of bills was 
allotted declined from £5 4s. 0.93d. to 
£5 3s. 6.97d. per cent and the market’s 
“basic” proportion dropped from 49 to 
40 per cent. Applications rose to £426.8 
million, their highest since early Decem- 
ber last. At yesterday's tender the 
amount offered was reduced to £220 
million—still, however, £10 million be- 
yond maturities. 


Credit throughout the week has been 
kept on a tight rein. This, together with 
the maintenance of the market’s tender 
bid, imparted a slightly firmer tone to 
bill rates. Before the tender, July dates 
and “hot” bills had changed hands at 
Sis and 535 per cent ; whereas since then 
the minimum rate has been 535 per cent, 
and at moments of money stringency at 
least one clearing bank has consistently 
tried to work at 54 per cent—not, how- 
ever, with conspicuous success. Discount 
houses have been “in the Bank” for 
seven-day money at Bank rate on three 
successive days—two or three of them 
for a small amount on each of the first 
two days, and three or four of them for 
a very small amount on Wednesday, when 
month-end pressure caused dislocation in 
spite of large aid from the special buyer. 
Rates in the market then ranged up to 
5+ per cent. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


\pr. 30, 


(£ million) | 1957° | 1958 1958 


Issue Department* : 


Notes in circulation...... | 1,952-2 | 2,008-0 . 2010-4 
Notes in banking dept.... | 23-2 42-4 39:9 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,971-2 ]| 2,046-2 2,046.9 
Other securities.......... 8 0-7 | 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion.... | 0-4 0-4 | 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. | 3-0 3-0 30 
Banking Department : ' 
Deposits : | 
Public accounts.......... 11-8 12-0 9-9 
EANED 5 occ ccceeeccseces | 219-5 214-0 220-4 
 u6. caernsaneeuns 74-0 174-0 | 731 
OME cis ecbnbexneiaseees 305-3 3500-0 ; 303-4 
Securities : | | 
a 243-4 230-9 | 230-9 
Discounts and advances... | 35-3 22-8 29-1 
Us ceidus cnonap eas ay | 18-9 19-2 | 18-9 
ME a akiohencokewnwes 297-6 272-9 | 278-9 
Banking department reserve. | 25-6 44-8 | 42-3 
| % % % 
PO is vv senwceos 8-3 14-9 13-9 


SS 

* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital 414,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased to £2,050 million from £2,000 million 
on March 26, 1958. 


TREASURY BILLS 









Amount (£ million) 

Dae & | —— oe 

Tender Applied 
for 


Three Months’ Bills 


Average Allotted 
Rate of at Max, 
Allotment Rate* 


} 
, Offered | Allotted 


' 





DODm HON Awnow Om 
. Al . 


CHOD CNWNH OIIM NO 
Sooo S005 Sooo CSO 





* On April 25th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 14s. 0d 
secured 40 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 
The offer this week was for £220 mn. 





| 
“ Above-line” Surplus or es = Bank rate (from 7% % Discount rates % 
Deficit ...............3 69,741 16,568 14,149} 20/5/58)......... 6 Bank bills: 60 days. 53-5 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi- Cr. | Deposit rates (max.) Smonths 52-5 
GON cs cehbonckexasteee .9,632| 15,475] 12,3261 32,779| Bank............ 4 | 4months 53-5 
Total Surplus or Deficit 60,109. 69,205] 28 894 18,630| » es NSF eee 
r Deficit...... 
$ ise * ° , . Money | Fine trade bills: 

Net Receipts from: } } — — ee ees -st | Smonths 6}-7 
Tax Reserve Certificates..] 14,441] 11,108] 2,839] 5,617] Treas. bills 2months 5% = | 4months 6}-7 
Savings Certificates....... 5,400 | 1,000] ... | 2,300 3Smonths 55 | 6months 6$-7 
Defence Bonds........... — 887 — 3,646 547|- 1,427 
Premium Savings Bonds. . 2,400} 3,890 600) 780 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 












Official 

| ae Market Rates: Spot 

| April 30 April 24 | April 25 April 26 | April28 | April29 | April 30 
United States $...|  2°78-2-82 42-81%, -2-81}}'2-81 4-2-8188 2-81 }-2-814§ 2-81 4-2-8142 2-814,-2-81#. 2-81]-2-81f 
Canadian $ ...... a 2-73-2-73, | 2-754-2- 73} | 2-73h-2-73f |2-73h-2-73% 2-713 -2-T3 fy) 2°73)-2-T3t 
French Fr........ \1167-18-1184-82] 1180-1180} | 1179-1179} | 1178;-1179, | 11764-1176}. 11774-1178 | 1178-1178} 
Swiss Fr. ss... 112-15 & 12-33] 12-24-12-24}) 12-24-12-244'12-245-12- 24g 12-24}-12-25 12-244-12- 24] 12-244 -12-24t 
Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-95 139-52} 139- 50- |139-47}- 139-524- 139-474- 139-50 

141-05 139-573) 139-55 139-52} 139-573 139-523 139-55 
Dutch Gid........ | 10-56-10-72 | 10-60-10-60}|10-59%-10-60§) 10-60-10-60}| 10-60-10-60} 10-593 -10- 593 10-59-£10-53f 


W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .|11-67 §-11-844g}11- 724 -11-72}/11-724—11-72$/11-724-11- 723 11-723-11-728 11-71§-1171% {11-71 -11-716 





Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 ] 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 
Italian Lire ...... {| 1736§-1762% | 1745}-1745$ | 17444-1745 | 17445-1745} | 1746-17463 | 17464-1746} | 1746}-17464 
Swedish Kr....... | 14-37§-14-593 |14-50}-14-504'14-504—14- 504/14 - 504-14 - 50}!14- 503-14 508 14 - 504—14- 504/14: 504-14. 508 
Danish Kr........ 19-194-19-48$ |19-34Z-19-354)19- 34%-19- 342\19- 344-19- 34#/19-34§-19- 347 19-343-19-35 119-35k-19-358 
Norwegian Kr. ...] 19-85-20-15 [20-01}-20-014/20-014-20-014 20-014-20-014'20-014-20-014'20-014-20-014,20-01}-20-01} 





United States $ 


One Month Forward Rates 


(AEDES EA EASES lA-Ke. pm | 1}-1c. pm lj-lc. pm | Ilf-le. pm | 1}-I1c. pm 1-{c. pm 
COMMNOE Ds caccwccicssesegucnses 1-jc.pm | 1-{c. pm | 1-jc. pm l-jc.pm | l-{c.pm {| 4-ic. pm 
PRON OE. cc ikkbntuccaeasekesces 3-5dis | 3-5dis | 3-5dis 46dis | 46dis {| 5-7dis 
POO Ev ahok sca seenssaecnaccee 3}-3ic. pm 3j-3hc. pm | 3}-3fc. pm 33-3hc. pm | 3}-3}c. pm | 3} -3}c. pm 
RCRA TE. ccs csvnasccuscseessan t-§ pm | 4-4 pm k pm ttpm | tkpm | %-e pM 
DORR MME Ss xc masa cawkanceeac sue 1g-ljc. pm | 1f-1jc. pm | 1f-1Zc. pm | 1f-lkc. pm | 1f-lhc. pm | 1{-Lhc. pm 
Wr Rt ks cnkpcac cv aewaseee 3-2hpf. pm | 3-2)pf. pm | 3-2}pf.pm | 3-2kpf. pm | 3-2}pf. pm | 2¢-2pf. pm 
MONOD EMD. Vic ctacespeacneccawen 2-1 pm 2-lpm | 2-lpm | 2-lpm | 2-lpm | 2-Lpm 
PIP TUR. siccicccccascnaasessead 4-346 pm 4-346 pm 4-346 pm | 4346 pm | 4-346 pm | 4-3j0 pm 
PE: sina ek inaenboadwe sone 34-246 pia 3-26 pm | 3-26 pm | 3-26 pm | 32pm | 32pm 
Norwegian Er... ...ccccocscccccess 20 pra-pac 26 pm-—par 26 pm-par | 2 pm-par | 26 pm—par | 26 pm-pat 

Gold Price at Fixing 

Price (s. d. per fine oz.)......0:-. 29/5 | 49/5 249/3t | 249/08 





| nD | 249/44 | 
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Send for bookiet No. 29 for full details. 
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Invest in NORWEST 
-and savewith security 
Generous interest rates, zy 
maximum security of capital, zzz 
without risk of market 
fluctuation, and ease of 
withdrawal, are attracting 
large numbers of discerning 
investors to NORWEST 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 







T SECURITIES [TD 


INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


NORWEST HOUSE, NEWGATE ST., CHESTER 


TELEPHONE. CHESTER 27171 (5 LINES) 







“Who'd pay the bills for... 


"ae iM GIVERPOOL. PRESTON AND COVENTRE my widow?” - | 





“Since I can’t be certain of living to a ripe old age, how can 
1 be certain that, whatever happens, my wife and children will 
be looked after?” 


I decided it was time I insured my life. And I did. It was as 
simple as that—so simple that I can’t think why I put it off 
The Bahamas ey , ro 
Luckily—or rather, sensibly—I went to The London 
Assurance, and really they couldn’t have been more helpful. 
I was pretty vague about the whole business, but when they 
services for individuals and organisations, in- suggested a Life Policy that not only fits my present position 
cluding trusteeship of settlements, administration but gives me something to build on in the future, also, 1 knew 
I'd come to the right people. 
I certainly did the right thing when... 


Enquiries may be directed to any of 530 Bank 
of Nova Scotia branches in Canada and the 1 F | HE LONDON 


Caribbean or to: 


Lonpbon, 24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4., and 11 Waterloo Since 1720 ASSURANCE 


Place, S.W.1.; New York, 37 Wall Street; Very good. people b deal with 
Cnicaco, Board of Trade Bldg.; Toronto, P 


44 King St. W. Head Office: 1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


A New Trust Company 


has been established in 


The Company will provide a full range of trust 


of estates and executorship of wills, and manage- 
ment services for holding companies, pension 


funds and financial corporations. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA i To get our useful booklet, “How to be Well Assured,” 


simply write and ask for it. If you would also like informa- 


TRUST COMPANY (B AHAM AS) LTD. i tion about Fire or Accident insurance, just say so. 


HEAD OFFICE : NASSAU, BAHAMAS, 


Address your letter to: 


PERSONAL ADVICE BUREAU (Room 16) 
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On the dearth of Immortals 


“* O, King, live for ever !” the people cry. But under present imperfect arrangements even 








kings never quite manage to bring this off. The people’s chances aren’t too bright, either, 





















Crown and sceptre, umbrella and briefcase, all have to be laid aside in time. 
The analogy is not exact. National revenues, after all, go on. Private revenues 
are apt to dwindle and stop ... Unless the breadwinner pauses in his 
breadwinning to think : to think ahead to the day when, incredibly but inevitably, 
someone else will be going through the papers in his writing desk, his deed box, 


his office drawer marked “ Private”. To find what 2 With luck, a safeguard 






for the years to come. An assurance not only of income today, but capital tomorrow. 


The SAFEGUARD POLICY means continuing security for your 
dependants when you are no longer on hand to see to it. It means 
material comfort for them in the future ; spiritual comfort for you in the present. 


And all for a small additional premium to either Endowment or Whole Life Assurance. 


Full particulars, with illustrations of how the SAFEGUARD POLICY works, 
may be had from 


LEGAK & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 





CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 




















EVERYDAY LIABILITIES... 








ARAB BANK LIMITED : 


Head Office: Amman, Jordan 
Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 1957 


(To the nearest J.D. (Jordan Dinar) ) 





Your umbrella: your dog: your golf ball: your 
son’s airgun or cycle—could involve you in a heavy 

























































1957 1956 

claim for damages. ASSETS 4D. 5.D. 
Cash in Hand and at Banks....... pKesiGedeaes 18,283,782 17,621,546 
nes COREE DOI, 65k os edn cdadncnstas 433,192 404,663 
For a very moderate premium you can be protected NN oi cicessidinnckintinadiaien 4,628,236 3,386,340 
‘ . . ‘ ee er rere 23,736,807 17,475,180 

against any such claims which might be brought eee Liability on Guarantees and Credits asesvee 205008 
: . SOE RD 6. bobs a5c 8 Adda eae ese ese 357, 542,875 

against ye by members of the public. Bank Premises and Sites (at cost, less amounts 

WOON IED Wao vc nccsccndspesusanssweues ° 950,175 850,531 
y Furniture (at cost, less amounts written off)..... 246,536 233,720 
Write today PND aiinssasencuaaeninnede . 1,077,974 415,597 





for full particulars of 75,713,742 60,930,457 







THE ““ROYAL’S’’ 1957 


LIABILITIES J.D. J.D. 





1956 







‘ nt Y 

PERSONAL LIABILITY POLICY Deposits and Other Accounts............--2005 41,580,275 35,242,211 
4 ND NS oo bos odd ceneweuNsan ers eu wns 1,096,663 514,898 

Guarantees and Credits on Account of Customers 
ES PONED hoc hodednsen dau asssesswccess 26,357,040 20,542,875 
pe Bo — Other Liabilities ..............00+ Sabenagaesas 460,523 473,361 

; Authorised and Fully Paid Capital J.D. 
ROYAL } 37,500 Founders’ Shares at J.D.8.... 300,000 


F 337,500 Ordinary Shares at J.D.8..... 
INSURANCE 


Meas OROING UE 6 s.ksScdesncescscces 


s, Limited Special Reserve (including Premium on 
. ON i. b6 oc deeeie dw eccesisc 1,600,000 





5,600,000 3,800,000 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account..........+. 619,241 357,112 









Head Offices: 


1 North John Street, 24/28 Lombard Street, 
Liverpool 2. London, E.C.3. 


75,713,742 60,930,457 















Abdul Hameed Shoman Abdul Majeed Shoman 
Chairman, Board of Directors Member, Board of Directors 
1.D.=£1 sterling 
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THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 


OIL INDUSTRY NOW IN A PERIOD OF IMBALANCE AND ADJUSTMENT 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS FOR 1957 DESPITE DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


1958 CAPITAL EXPENDITURE TO EXCEED £100 MILLION 


The forty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of The British Petroleum Company Limited 
wil] be held on May 22nd at Britannic House, 
Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Sir Neville Gass, KBE, MC, 
which has been circulated to Stockholders 
with the Report and Accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1957: 


Since our last meeting Sir Kenneth Harper 
has retired from the Board, of which he had 
been a member for eleven years. During 
that time we have derived much benefit from 
his wealth of experience gained from over 
forty years’ association with the oil industry 
and his wise counsel will be missed at our 
meetings. He has been succeeded on the 
Board by Mr R. P. Smith, who is a Managing 
Director of The Burmah Oil Company and 
has been in the industry for more than thirty 
years, 

The Board have appointed Mr H. E. Snow 
and the Honourable M. R. Bridgeman to be 
Deputy Chairmen. 


Our Group Income Statement for the first 
six months of 1957, published in September 
last, showed net income one-third less than 
in the same period of 1956, because of the 
lower sales and higher expenses caused by 
the Suez crisis. For the whole year 1957, as 
forecast last December in the prospectus for 
our Convertible Debenture issue, Group 
sales tonnage and net income approximate 
clesely to those for 1956, a satisfactory result 
considering that the adverse effects of the 
crisis had to be sustained for a longer period 
in 1957 than in 1956. 


The international oil industry has in recent 
years been heavily engaged in expanding its 
facilities for production, refining, transporta- 
tion and delivery to keep pace with continual 
substantial increases in consumers’ re- 
quirements. Because of the time needed to 
create these facilities, such development is a 
matter of long-term planning based on esti- 
mates of requirements some years ahead. Its 
mcmentum cannot be immediately arrested at 
any given point, so that periods of imbalance 
are likely to occur if the tempo of increase in 
consumption is unexpectedly retarded. The 
industry is currently in such a period. A 
combination of various factors has con- 
tributed to a slowing down of the growth of 
consumption, and consequent pressure of 
supply on demand has resulted in reductions 
in world prices for oil products and deterio- 
tated trading conditions. While the degree 
of the current imbalance is such as to indicate 
the probable continuance of difficult trading 
conditions, we believe that the present period 
Should be regarded as a phase of adjustment 
anc does not imply a lessening of the im- 
portant and expanding contribution to be 
made by oil to world energy supplies. 


and 


COMPANY’S soth ANNIVERSARY NEXT 
YEAR 


_ The first discovery of oil in Iran was made 
in 1908, an event which earlier this year was 


SIR NEVILLE GASS’S STATEMENT 


the subject of Jubilee celebrations in Iran, 
and in 1909 led to the formation of our 
Company, whose fiftieth anniversary occurs 
next year. From that beginning has developed 
the present huge oil production in the Middle 
East, at a rate now approaching 200,000,000 
tons per annum and, given stable conditions 
to permit the free flow of international trade, 
confidently expected to continue to increase. 
Under their 50/50 profit-sharing agreements 
with the operating oil companies, the Govern- 
ments of the countries from which this pro- 
duction is drawn benefit from very large 
revenues, now at a rate nearing £450,000,000 
per annum, It is not always realised that in 
fact the oil companies have to reinvest most 
of their share in the development of the 
facilities and outlets on which the scale and 
continuance of production and revenues 
depend. The magnitude of investment so 
a is such as to require fresh finance as 
well. 


Because of the continuing heavy incidence 
of capital expenditure, it became necessary 
for us to seek further finance in 1957, and 
this was obtained by the issue of £41,000,000 
6 per cent Convertible Debenture Stock at 
the end of the year. 


The difficult trading conditions already 
referred to make it more than _ usually 
hazardous to attempt at this early stage to 
forecast how results from our 1958 operations 
may compare with those for last year. Having 
had no ifcrease in sales tonnage in 1957 we 
are hoping for higher figures in 1958; for 
the twelve months ended 31st March, 1958, 
our sales amounted to over 57 million tons 
compared with 53 million tons in 1957. While 
prices this year have been depressed by the 
deterioration in trading conditions, we have 
in mitigation had relief from the exceptional 
expenses incurred last year, when we were 
involved in large and expensive oil purchases, 
in very heavy freight expenditure and in 
many other expenses inherent in the Suez 
dislocation. Thus there are factors which 
should bear favourably on this year’s com- 
parative results, but it is too early to say 
whether or not they may be outweighed by 
further depression in market conditions. 


ACCOUNTS AND FINANCE 


The Accounts of the Company which are 
now presented fall into three parts. 


(1) The Balance Sheet of The British Petro- 
leum Company Limited and the Con- 
solidated Balance Sheet and Profit and 
Loss Account of The British Petroleum 
Company Limited and Subsidiary Com- 
panies, excluding those referred to in 
note 11 on page 10 (of the report). 


(2) A Group Income Statement showing the 
ineome of The British Petroleum Com- 
pany Limited and all Subsidiary 
Companies (excluding The Tanker In- 
surance Company, Limited) and the 
amount of the net income dealt with in 
the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account, 


(3) The Accounts of The Tanker Insurance 
Company, Limited, which, owing to the 
nature of the business, cannot properly 
be incorporated in the Consolidated or 
Group figures. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The trading profit in the Consolidated 
Profit and Loss Account, after providing for 
depreciation and amounts written off, totals 
£113,947,431 for 1957 compared with 
£124,171,691 for 1956. 


Depreciation and amounts written off total 
£30,268,330 compared with £25,202,874 for 
the year 1956, the increase being mainly in 
the amount written off exploration interests, 
due to increased expenditure in 1957 in 
searching for new. sources of oil, and in the 
increased depreciation arising from the ex- 
penditure on the expansion of the Kent 
Refinery. 


The decrease in trading profit prior to 
taking into account depreciation and other 
amounts written off was thus £5,158,804 
although the sales tonnage was approximately 
the same as in 1956. This is mainly due to 
the heavy expenses incurred in the first half 
of the year as a result of the Suez crisis. 


The total taxation is £67,611,925 of which 
£63,573,173 is overseas taxation arising 
mainly in Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Qatar and 
Trinidad. 


After providing for the amounts mentioned 
above, for debenture interest on the 5 per 
cent First Debenture Stock and after deduct- 
ing the income applicable to the minority 


shareholders, the Consolidated Net Profit 
amounts to £52,018,461 compared with 


£53,014,561 for 1956. 


Of the Consolidated Net Profit £5,748,850 
is retained by subsidiary companies and 
£46,269,611 is dealt with in the accounts of 
The British Petroleum Company Limited. 


In the Accounts of The British Petroleum 
Company Limited your Disectors have placed 
£1,000,000 to Debenture Stock Reserve and 
allocated £30,000,000 to General Reserve, 
leaving, with the £7,176,943 brought forward 
from last year, £20,567,142 available for 
disposal. 


The Preference Dividends, net, amount 
to £615,960 and the interim dividend of 1/-d. 
per £1 Ordinary Stock unit free of income 
tax was £5,052,521. Your Directors have 
recommended a final dividend on the Ordi- 
nary Stock of 2/-d. per £1 stock unit free 
of income tax, making a total for the year of 
3/-d. per £1 stock unit free of income tax. 
They consider that no increase in dividend 
should now be paid in view of the disturbed 
conditions which have developed in the world 
oil markets. 


This leaves £4,793,618 of unappropriated 
income to be carried forward in the accounts 
of The British Petroleum Company Limited 
which, together with the unappropriated 
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income of Subsidiary Companies, makes a 
total carry forward of £13,342,667 compared 
with £10,278,113 in the previous year. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


The Capital Reserve, which at the end of 
last year amounted to £38,462,162 has been 
increased during 1957 by £9,396,019. The 
increase is made up of £2,500,000, being the 
first of ten equal annual instalments received 
from the Government of Iran under the 
terms of the 1954 Agreement, and £6,896,019 
being sums payable by the companies with 
whom we are associated in the operations in 
Iran. 

The Revenue’ Reserves now total 
£151,549,632 having been increased this year 
by a total of £33,358,886 as follows: 


ln The British Petroleum Company mace 


Allocation to General Reserve....... 30,000,000 
Less: Reduction in the balance of Un- 
appropriated Income ..........-- 2,383,325 
ie te eee abuse ees eee 27,616,675 
In Consolidated Subsidiary Companies: 
Net increase in Reserves and Un- 
appropriated Income .......+++«- 5,742,211 
 SRCIGOND 5.55 40 wou sce eacses 33,358,886 





Your Directors recognise that Reserves 
have reached a level which calls for.measures 
of capitalisation of reserves in part, and they 
contemplate recommending such action later 
in the year unless unforeseen conditions arise. 
The total capital expenditure for the Group 
was as follows: 


1957 1956 
£ £ 
Exploration and Produc- 

DO octceass ae basbes 3,250,000 2/,750,000 
rrr Te 38,500,000 22,000,000 
TON Saba cess cuena > 8,250,000 /2,750,000 
Distribution and Market- 

ing Facilities ......... 30,500,000 29,500,000 

100,500,000 86,000,000 








Capital expenditure on tankers which prior 
to December 31, 1957, were sold after 
delivery to Tanker Charter Company 
Limited, has not been included in the above 
figures. These sales are under the 
£40 million tanker financing programme 
entered into in February, 1957, and fully 
reported in last year’s Statement to Stock- 
holders. 


The amounts retained in the business in 
1957 as shown in_ these Consolidated 
Accounts to meet capital expenditure and to 
provide working capital may be summarised 
as follows: 


1957 1956 
£ £ 
Capital Reserve increase. 9,396,019 3,695,568 
Revenue Reserves in- 
See 33,358,886 36,277,291 
Depreciation and amounts 
WTEC ..0.0sscc 30,268,330 25,202,874 
POE Dcldvcesewneasies 73,023,235 65,175,733 
In addition there was re- 
ceived in 1957 from the 
6% Convertible De- 
benture Issue ........ 8,200,000 





In addition the non-consolidated Com- 
panies retained £15,811,000, consisting of de- 
preciation £13,195,000 and profits £2,616,000. 


The Investments in Subsidiary Companies 
not Consolidated show a _ decrease of 


£4,537,619 to a net total of £77,442,253. 
These Companies are engaged mainly in 
the distribution of petroleum products over- 
seas and the decrease is accounted for by 
the consolidation this year for the first time 
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of Trinidad Petroleum Development Com- 
pany Limited which was included last year 
under this heading. 


The Investments in Allied Companies in- 
clude our refining interests in Belgium and 
Italy, advances to the Refining Company in 
Iran and holdings in The Lowland Tanker 
Company Limited, in British Hydrocarbon 
Chemicals Limited and in certain marketing 
companies which are not subsidiaries. These 
investments now stand at £44,909,440 an in- 
crease of £11,056,206 which represents 
mainly additional investment in marketing 
companies. 


The heading Expenditure on Exploration 
and Production interests covers our invest- 
ments in exploration and producing Com- 
panies including those in Canada, Iraq, 
Nigeria and Qatar and our advances to the 
Exploration and Producing Company in Iran. 
Our one-half interest in Kuwait is held by 
the subsidiary company BP (Kuwait) Limited, 
which is consolidated in these accounts and 
whose assets are, therefore, included under 
the appropriate headings in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet. 


Under the heading of Current Assets it will 
be noted that a considerable increase has 
taken place in Oil Stocks. This reflects 
mainly an increase in the quantity, the ship- 
ping position having enabled us to build up 
stocks to higher levels. 


GROUP INCOME STATEMENT 


The Group Income Statement for the year 
showing the summarised trading figures of 
The British Petroleum Company Limited 
and all Subsidiary Companies appears on 
page 13 of the report and accounts. The net 
income for the year 1957 is £54,634,000 
(compared with a corresponding figure of 
£56,194,000 for 1956) of which £52,018,000 
is dealt with in the Consolidated Pro‘it and 
Loss Account, and £2,616,000 relates to sub- 
sidiary companies which are not included in 
the Consolidated Accounts. 


GENERAL 


In December, 1957, the Company issued 
£41 million 6 per cent Convertible Debenture 
Stock which, after deducting the expenses of 
the issue, provides the Company with just 
under £40 million additional finance of 
which £8,200,000 was received in 1957. 


Contracts for Capital Expenditure at the 
end of the year were estimated at 
£181,300,000. £149 million of this commit- 
ment relates to shipping on order for delivery 
over the next five years including contracts 
for tankers which will be financed under the 
£40 million Tanker Charter Company 
arrangements of which £27,500,000 remained 
to be taken up at December 31, 1957. 


The Capital Expenditure of the Company 
and its Consolidated Subsidiaries is expected 
in 1958 to exceed again the £100 million 
level, necessitating the retention in the busi- 
ness of a substantial proportion of the earn- 
ings. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPLORATION 


In 1957 our main sources of crude oil were 
again Kuwait, Iran, Iraq and Qatar, from 
which we obtained some 48,700,000 tons. By 
reason of the Suez crisis this was about 
1 million tons less than in 1956 but still some 
3 million tons more than in 1955, the last 
normal year. 


In Kuwait there has been further develop- 
ment of the Burgan fields ; good progress has 
been made with appraisal drilling at Raud- 
hatain in North Kuwait and the stage has 
been reached when the installation of produc- 
tion facilities there is considered to be justi- 
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fied. Construction was commenced on 4 
new oil loading jetty one mile north of the 
existing jetty at Ahmadi capable of handling 
the largest tankers. 


In Iran production increased to 34,765,000 
tons, the highest total yet reached in that 
country, and exploration and development 
continued in the Consortium agreement area. 
Large-scale projects are now in hand to 
expand productive capacity in both the Gach 
Saran and Agha Jari fields where further 
drilling has indicated substantial increases ia 
proved reserves. From Gach Saran another 
pipeline is to be built to a new loading port 
to be constructed on Kharg Island, and 
equipped to handle the largest tankers. The 
pipeline capacity from Agha Jari is to be 
increased by construction of a loop-line to 
the Bandar Mashur tanker terminal where 
two new jetties are being added to the four 
already existing. Apart from the additional 
production and ancillary plant which these 
developments entail, plans include the 
necessary additional housing and welfare 
facilities. 


In Iraq, following the destruction of pump- 
ing stations in Syria in November 1956, 
pumping through the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany’s pipelines from Kirkuk and Mosul to 
the Mediterranean did not recommence until 
March 11, 1957, and’ then at a reduced rate. 
Production from North Iraq was accordingly 
lower than for some years. In South 
Iraq production from the Basrah fields, 
which were’ unaffected, increased to 
9,140,000 tons. 


In the United Kingdom, production of 
crude oil rose from 66,000 tons to 82,000 tons 
due to continued development of the 
Egmanton field. Our exploration programme 
continued throughout the year, mainly in the 
E. Midlands, and resulted in the discovery of 
a new oilfield at Langar in Nottinghamshire. 
Early in 1958, a further oil discovery was 
made at Bothamsall, also in Notts. Our ex- 
ploration programme on behalf of the Gas 
Council was suspended throughout the year, 
but several minor gas discoveries were made 
in the course of our drilling for oil and have 
been offered to the Gas Council for develop- 
ment, in accordance with the terms of our 
agreement with them. 


LOSSES ON SHALE OPERATIONS 


Shale oil production in Scotland at 71,000 
tons was lower by 6,500 tons than in 1956. 
As mentioned to you in previous statements, 
the losses incurred on our shale operations 
have already necessitated measures of curtail- 
ment, but with rising costs, mainly in wages 
and also for coal, further operating losses 
have been sustained. After full consideration 
of representations made jointly by the Com- 
pany and its employees’ Union for an increase 
in the duty preference, at present Is. 3d. per 
gallon, on motor fuels produced from shale 
oil, the Government was unable to accede to 
this request and, as recently announced it has 
unfortunately become necessary further to 
curtail operations by discontinuing working 
the poorer seams. We hope that the econo- 
mies so effected will enable the industry to 
continue in operation, though on a smaller 
scale, for a considerable period. 


In Canada, Triad Oil Co. Ltd.’s output 
increased in 1957 despite considerable curtail- 
ment of Alberta’s production due to restricted 
markets for Canadian oil. This increase does 
not fully reflect the increase in potential pro- 
duction which should make itself felt as the 
outlets for Canadian oil improve. Triad is 
continuing with its programme of long term 
evaluation of its holdings and three useful 
gas discoveries were made in the Central 
Foothills. 


In Trinidad there was a further increase in 
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production from the Soldado field of Trini- 
dad Northern Areas, in which we have a one- 
third interest. The Trinidad Petroleum De- 
veiopment Company also increased its pro- 
duction. 

The property of The Anglo-Egyptian Oil- 
fields Ltd. which was sequestrated in Novem- 
ber, 1956, remained throughout the year in 
the hands of the Egyptian authorities, who 
continue to operate its fields and refinery. 


jn Papua drilling under most difficult con- 
ditions has continued, two wells being com- 
pleted and two more begun; though they 
have given further evidence of natural gas 
none of them has proved the presence of an 
oilfield. In these circumstances we and our 
partners are taking careful stock of the posi- 
tion, as continuance of this enterprise will 
jJargely depend on the results of the wells 
now drilling. 

In Australia, despite widespread effort by 
many companies, no commercial oilfield has 
yet been discovered. Last year we partici- 
paied in drilling one well in Queensland ; we 
also continued our work of geological and 
geophysical surveys in parts of Queensland, 
Now South Wales, Victoria and South 
Australia. 


In the North Island of New Zealand geo- 
logical and geophysical surveys continued 
throughout the year. 


In East Africa core-hole information drill- 
ing was carried out in south Tanganyika and 
drilling a deep test well at Mandawa has 
begun. 


NIGERIAN OIL PROSPECTS 


In Nigeria the prospects of commercial oil 
production have been greatly enhanced by 
two further discoveries at Afam and Soku ; 
the first cargo of oil was exported from 
Nigeria in February, 1958. Appraisal drill- 
ing at both Oloibiri and Afam was continued. 
To enable prolonged test production to be 
carried out a pipeline has been built linking 
the latter field to an export terminal at Port 
Harcourt and a similar pipeline from Oloibiri 
is under construction. 


In Malta, after protracted negotiation, the 
Government recently granted us petroleum 
exploration and development rights. 


In Sicily, two further wells drilled by us 
failed to find oil; experimental production 
from the accumulation of very heavy 
asphaltic oil already discovered is in progress. 


_In_ Libya we have increased our conces- 
sional holdings and test drilling, as well as 
geological and geophysical survey work, is 
being carried out. 


Our participation in exploration in France 
and the French Union has continued in the 
Rhone Valley and Normandy and has been 
extended to S.W. France. In the Algerian 
Sahara, where important discoveries have 
been made, applications have been filed for 
exploration permits ; the first of these, cover- 
ing an area of some 1,800 square miles in the 


smuapouet area, was granted in February, 
58, 


In West Africa geophysical surveys were 
carried out in Senegal and the adjoining 
British colony of Gambia where we hold 
Prospecting rights in association with French 
mterests, A location for an initial test well 
was selected in the former territory and 
drilling began in January, 1958. 

_In Austria we have entered into an asso- 
Cation with the Osterreich Mineralol Ver- 


waltung, for the exploration of certain areas 
Mm Jower Austria. 


In Germany, BP Benzin und Petroleum 
AG. has acquired as a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary Gewerkschaft Norddeutschland, 
through which it now holds an interest in the 
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exploration and development of production 
areas in North-west Germany. 


Abu Dhabi Marine Areas Ltd., in which 
we have a two-thirds interest, began drilling 
its first off-shore well in the Persian Gulf in 
January, 1958. This well had reached a 
depth oi 5,800 ft. by April 14, 1958. 


At no time has so great and costly an effort 
been devoted, throughout the world, to the 
discovery of further reserves of crude oil. In 
this effort as the foregoing review shows, your 
company is continuing to play its part. 


The following table shows the BP Group’s 
percentage shareholding in companies pro- 
ducing crude oil in various parts of the world 
and the total production by each company 
in 1957 compared with 1956. 


Company 


KUWAIT 


Kuwait Oil Company Ltd............0cceeeees 


IRAN 
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similar facilities for supplying Llandarcy 
refinery. 

In the Republic of Ireland construction of 
a refinery near Cork to meet that market’s 
requirements, in which we are associated with 
other oil companies, began in August, 1957, 
and is expected to be completed in mid-1959. 


On the continent of Europe our through- 
puts were also reduced, crude oil processed 
at the six BP Group refineries amounting to 
8.300,000 tons compared with 9,500,000 tons 
in 1956. 

The new distillation unit at Lavera, near 
Marseilles, was commissioned in December 
and modifications to the existing units at 
Antwerp and Hamburg were also completed 
during the year. As a result the capacities 


Iraanse Aardolie Exploratie en Productie Maatschappij N.V. 


(through Iranian Oil Participants Ltd.) ....... 


Iraq Petroleum Company Ltd. ..........--++: 
Gesrah Poeeroleunms Co. Led. ... cc ccccccscccess 
Mosul Petroleum Co. Ltd. ......cccccccccccces 


QATAR 


Qatar Petroleum Company Ltd. ..........-++++ 


TRINIDAD 


Trinidad Petroleum Development Co. Ltd. ..... 
Trinidad Northern Areas Ltd. .........---++++- 


UNITED KINGDOM 


ee” mmmmetnent Cay BOG, occ ccc ccssacsvccccces 
Scottish Oils Ltd. (Shale Oil) ..........2---e00: 


CANADA 


PU GHe Cl GAN wacddossccccecdaanccacsdscee 


GERMANY 


Gerwerkschaft Norddeutschland ...........++. 


REFINING 


During the early part of 1957 BP Group 
refinery throughputs and also our processing 
arrangements at other refineries were seri- 
ously affected by the dislocation in crude oil 
supplies caused by the closing of the Suez 
Canal and interruptions to the Iraq Petroleum 
Company’s pipeline deliveries to the Mediter- 
ranean. In the circumstances it is satisfac- 
tory to record that our total throughput for 
the year of 32,100,000 tons was only 400,000 
tons less than in 1956. 


Whilst there was little change in the total 
there were, however, considerable variations 
in the different areas, the refineries west of 
Suez suffering a reduction with an almost 
corresponding increase east of Suez. 


In the United Kingdom there was a com- 
paratively severe decrease and the quantity 
of crude processed at our four refineries 
(Kent, Llandarcy, Grangemouth and Pum- 
pherston) was only 7,600,000 tons compared 
with 8,900,000 tons in 1956. 


Construction work on the major expansion 
scheme at Kent refinery is nearing comple- 
tion and the new units are being progressively 
brought into operation. The distillation unit 
to raise the capacity of the refinery to 
7,100,000 tons per annum was commissioned 
in March, 1958, and also the hydrofiner for 
the production of high quality gas oil. The 
units for the manufacture of aviation spirit 
and the catalytic reformer for the production 
of additional high grade motor spirit will 
start operation later this year. 


The capacity of Grangemouth refinery is 
to be increased from 2,200,000 to 3,200,000 
tons per annum by the erection of a new dis- 
tillation unit and ancillary equipment which 
should be commissioned early in 1959 ; con- 
struction work on the new terminal] facilities 
for the largest tankers at Finnart, whence 
crude oil is piped to the refinery, is expected 
to be completed in September. Work has 
begun at Angle Bay in Milford Haven on 


BP Group Total crude oil 

Share- production 

holding 1957 1956 

Per cent Tons Tons 
ivdetananks 50 56,376,000 54,117,000 
pencacenees 34,765,000 25,934,000 
Egeededuaas 23? 11,657,000 21,086,000 
<gdeasaeuse 23? 9,140,000 8,439,000 
auaiawhin 23? 564,000 1,078,000 
Peer e re Tre 232 6,505,000 5,784,000 
ie eam 77 637,000 600,000 
cekaededeud 334 140,000 76,000 
ijneedaden 100 82,000 66,000 
eewedekeuan 100 71,100 77,600 
itaaeadne 42 94,000 77,000 
gekedsdeuaa 100 3,900 2,800 


of Lavera and Antwerp refineries have each 
been raised to nearly 4 million tons per 
annum and Hamburg to 1,900,000 tons. The 
hydrofiner (for refining gas oil) under con- 
struction at Hamburg has been commissioned 
and good progress has been made on the 
hydrofiner at Antwerp and catalytic reformers 
(for high octane motor spirit production) at 
Antwerp and Dunkirk, all of which are ex- 
pected to come into operation about the 
middle of this year. In addition, a plant is 
under construction at Hamburg for the pro- 
duction of butane for sale as a petro-chemical 
feedstock. The planning stage of our new 
refinery in the Ruhr, whose capacity is to be 
4 million tons per annum, is almost com- 
plete and construction should begin shortly. 


At the Aden refinery throughput was 
4,240,000 tons as compared with 4,615,000 
tons in the previous year. 


At Kuwait throughput was 1,352,000 tons. 
New units, raising the distillation capacity to 
8,400,000 tons per year, were completed 
early in 1958. 


In Australia throughput of our Kwinana 
refinery was 2,287,000 tons compared with 
2,304,000 tons in 1956. A start has been 
made on the erection of a second catalytic 
reformer for the manufacture of additional 
high grade motor spirit. 


In Iran the quantity of crude oil pro- 
cessed for us at Abadan was 5,800,000 tons 
compared with the 4 million tons in 1956, 
this substantial increase compensating to a 
large extent for reductions elsewhere. 


SITE FOR REFINERY IN CANADA 


In Canada a site has been purchased at 
Ville d’Anjou, Montreal, for our projected 
refinery, and arrangements are being made 
with the Canadian National Harbour Board 
for the construction of a tanker jetty on the 
St. Lawrence river. Detailed plans for the 
refinery are under preparation, and pending 
finalisation of the complete project, a propor- 
tion of its tankage and associated facilities 
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are being installed to permit the importation 
of products as a temporary measure to 
supply our Canadian marketing subsidiary. 

In Turkey we are associated with other 
oil companies in plans for the construction 
of a refinery with a capacity of about 
3 million tons per annum. 

The following table shows the BP Group’s 
percentage shareholding in companies with 
refineries in various parts of the world and 
the total throughput of each refinery in 1957 
compared with 1956. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


of polyethylene using ethylene purchased 
from BHC. 

Our French associate, Société Francaise 
des Pétroles BP, has a substantial holding in 
Naphtachimie whose chemical works are 
near Lavera refinery. The capacity of the 
cracking plant at Naphtachimie was enlarged 
during 1957 and its production of ethylene 
increased from 10,000 to 18,000 tons per 
annum. The production of polyethylene 
using the Ziegler low pressure process will 
start shortly and extensions are in hand which 





rou 
Refinery we rt P Total throughput 
Company location holding 1957 1956 
per cent. Tons Tons 
UNITED KINGDOM 
BP Refinery (Grangemouth) Ltd. ...... Grangemouth .... 100 1,881,000 2,152,000 
BP Refinery (Kent) Ltd........... cooce GIRON GOAN ..cco “OOD 3,275,000 3,854,000 
BP Refinery (Liandarcy) Ltd. ......... o MRED 6.005405 100 2,311,000 2,777,000 
Soorteen Tis Lod. 2. 6.00008 sebds5sS005 Pumpherston .... 100 151,000 143,000 
ADEN 
BP Refinery (Aden) Ltd. .....seeeeee ee ees - 100 4,240,000 4,615,000 
AUSTRALIA : 
BP Refinery (Kwinana) Ltd. .....e.eee. ee ‘. 100 2,287,000 2,304,000 
BELGIUM ; 
Société Industrielle Belge des Pétroles 
DA tbc LGsGS chu paiuessen eee anne Antwerp ..... bee 50 2,574,000 2,595,000 
FRANCE 
Société Francaise des Pétroles BP,SA .. Dunkirk....... oe 70 1,677,000 1,948,000 
STR ccacesewus 70 1,900,000 2,229,000 
GERMANY 
BP Benzin und Petroleum AG ......... HAE ko gence - 100 1,266,000 1,447,000 
Oelwerke Julius Schindler GmbH ..... Hamburg .....0. ° 97 165,000 245,000 
IRAN 
Iraanse Aardolie Raffinage Maatschappij 
NV (through Iranian Oil Participants 
[SRD cuccupens ses 4sssxoeawbe senses Abadan ..cccssecce 40 15,202,000 11,227,000 
ISRAEL 
Consolidated Refineries Ltd. .......0. PIGS Ss cccsesceses 50 1,052,000 975,000 
ITALY 
Industria Raffinazione Oil Minerali, 
Md ccucbosbusheaseeeesken sone en Venice ...... sews 49 1,370,000 1,564,000 
KUWAIT : 
Kuwait Oil Company Ltd.........00- so CWO dscces sees 50 1,352,000 1,427,000 
LEBANON se: 
Iraq Petroleum Company Ltd. ......... ct Peper rer re 23% 495,000 505,000 


PETROLEUM CHEMICALS 


Major expansion in the Group’s activi- 
ties for the manufacture of chemicals 
from petroleum in the United Kingdom, 
France and Germany took place during 
the year. 


In the United Kingdom, the three com- 
panies in which BP participates have 
operated very satisfactorily with all manu- 
facturing units maintaining a high output of 
intermediate petroleum chemicals. These 
companies, all at Grangemouth, are British 
Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd. (in which BP 
has a half interest), Forth Chemicals Ltd. 
and Grange Chemicals Ltd. (in both of 
which BHC has a two-thirds interest). 
Plants for the production of phenol and 
acetone using The Distillers Company pro- 
cess are under construction by BHC. Several 
plants employing this process are in success- 
ful operation elsewhere but this is the first 
of its kind in the United Kingdom. BHC 
also have a plant under construction for the 
manufacture of linear polyethylene of im- 
proved physical characteristics using the 
newly developed Phillips low pressure cataly- 
tic process. These units are expected 
to be completed in 1959 at a cost of 
about £8 million. A further expansion 
of ethylene production at BHC is being con- 
sidered. 


When plants now being built are com- 
pleted, the production of chemicals at 
Grangemouth will approach 200,000 tons per 
annum and in addition to the products men- 
tioned above, will include large tonnages of 
industrial alcohol, isopropyl alcohol, mono- 
meric styrene, butadiene, propylene tetramer 
and detergent alkylate. 


In addition to the three companies in 
which BP participates, Gemec Ltd. a 
subsidiary of Union Carbide Ltd., has 


recently commissioned a plant at Grange- 
mouth to produce 12,000 tons per annum 





will include increasing the ethylene produc- 
tion capacity to 48,000 tons per annum. Total 
production of chemicals is then expected to 
reach 80,000 tons per annum. These include 
ethylene oxide and its derivatives such as 
glycols, ethanolamines and glycol ethers, and 
also acetone and isopropyl alcohol. The ex- 
pansion now in hand is expected to cost 
£16 million. 


A joint company (Erdélchemie GmbH) 
has been formed by our subsidiary company 
in Germany, BP Benzin und Petroleum AG, 
and Farbenfabriken Bayer of Leverkusen 
to manufacture intermediate petroleum 
chemicals. Present plans call for an expendi- 
ture by Erdélchemie of about £25 million, 
over a period of four years and each partner 
will have a 50 per cent participation. The 
site of the new company’s operations will be 
adjacent to the Bayer works at Dormagen, 
Cologne ; some production units are already 
under construction. About 250,000 tons per 
annum of petroleum feedstock will be re- 
quired by Erddlchemie and this will, in due 
course, be supplied from the new BP 
refinery to be built in the Ruhr. 


SEA TRANSPORT 


At the end of 1957 BP Group tankers, 
comprising the fleets of BP Tanker Com- 
pany, Tanker Charter Company, and Société 
Maritime des Pétroles BP, totalled 157 
ships (2,411,000 deadweight tons), compared 
with 154 ships (2,227,000 deadweight tons) 
at the end of 1956. The Group also had 
over 3 million deadweight tons of tanker 
shipping on charter, approximately the same 
as a year previously. 


BP Tanker Company’s fleet is now 133 
ships (1,920,000 deadweight tons), compared 
with 143 ships (2,016,000 deadweight tons) 
at this time last year. Owing to the very 
large size of the fleet under that Company’s 
operational management, in the interests of 
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administrative efficiency we have arranged 
for the operation of part of its fleet to be 
transferred to BP Clyde Tanker Company 
Limited (as our subsidiary the Petroleum 
Steamship Company Limited has been re- 
nameéd). Seven vessels have already been 30 
transferred and others will follow later. The 
present position as regards these ships, and 
also those financed to date by Tanker Charter 
Company Ltd. (as described last year) which 
operate as part of our fleet, is as follows: 


BP Tanker Co. Ltd. 

133 ships (1,920,000 dw tons) 
BP Clyde Tanker Co. Ltd. 

7 ships (90,000 dw tons) 
Tanker Charter Co. Ltd. 

9 ships (255,000 dw tons). 


We have 55 tankers under construction or 
on order for delivery over the next five years 
for these companies ; they comprise 7 ships 
of 65,000 deadweight tons each, 12 of 
50,000 tons, 7 of 42,000 tons, 15 of 34,500 
tons and 14 of 15,500 tons. Through our 
marketing subsidiary in Denmark we have 
made a partnership arrangement with East 
Asiatic Company Ltd., of Copenhagen, 
whereby the construction of two further 
tankers of 34,500 deadweight tons each 
already on order for us in this country will 
be mainly financed in Denmark. 


Our French associated company’s shipping 
affiliate, Société Maritime des Pétroles BP, 
has now 10 ships totalling 209,000 dead- 
weight tons. It has also on order 1 ship of 
33,000 deadweight tons due to be commis- 
sioned shortly, 2 of 47,000 tons each and 1 
of 68,500 tons for delivery between 1950 
and 1963. 


The 10 ships each of 16,000 tons belong- 
ing to The Lowland Tanker Company, in 
which we have a 50 per cent interest, con- 
tinue to give us excellent service and as 
previously announced will be joined in 
1960-61 by five others each of about 19,900 
tons. 


Tanker freights, which before the reopen- 
ing of the Suez Canal had reached record 
high levels, subsequently declined steeply, 
the diminished rate of growth in oil demand 
and the increase in available tonnage 
accelerating their downward trend. There 
was no seasonal recovery in the winter 
months and the freight market has remained 
depressed. 


World tanker tonnage is currently surplus 
to requirements and we, like other com- 
panies, have some tonnage withdrawn from 
service. We are also routing some of our 
larger ships to and from the Persian Gulf 
via the Cape. 


The re-routing of our tanker traffic due to 
the Suez crisis laid an extra burden on the 
personnel concerned on ship and ashore, and 
to them special credit is due. 


DISTRIBUTION AND SALES 


The BP Group’s sales of crude oil and 
refined products in 1957 totalled, as in 1956, 
approximately 53 million tons; a reduction 
in the first half of the year, due to the effects 
of Suez, was made good during the second 
half of the year. 


Crude oil prices throughout the USA, 
Canada and the Caribbean were increased at 
the beginning of the year by, generally, 25 
cents per barrel, although with somewhat 
higher advances for certain qualities and 
locations. This increase, the first since 1953, 
was not unexpected and was by many prd- 
ducers in the Western Hemisphere con- 
sidered long overdue. It was: not until May 
that, with the reopening of the Suez Canal 
and the return to more normal patterns of 
trade, Middle East crude prices could 
be adjusted, and they were then increased 
by 13 to 15 cents per barrel. Throughout 
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of the year crude oil 
remained unchanged at 


the remainder 
prices broadly 
these -levels. 

Product prices at the sources of supply in 
the Western Hemisphere varied a great deal 
during the year. They were carried to high 
levels in the early part of the year as a result 
of the extra demand on these sources due to 
the enforced change from the normal trans- 
portation pattern. By the end of the year, 
progressively easier supply conditions had 
brought a marked downward trend in pro- 
duct prices in all the main supply centres. 
In May, with the return to more normal con- 
ditions, we initiated the posting of product 
prices in the Persian Gulf. 


In the United Kingdom consumption of 
petroleum products, severely curtailed in the 
early months of the year by thé motor fuel 
rationing schemes and other restrictions in 
force from December, 1956, to May, 1957, 
showed a decrease of 2} per cent in 1957 
compared with an increase of 8} per cent in 
1956. Motor spirit consumption, which in 
the first four months of the year was 
restricted to 23 per cent below the 1956 
level, recovered in the later months of the 
year. Fuel oil consumption, which was 
affected not only by restrictions due to the 
Suez crisis but also by improved coal sup- 
plies, nevertheless showed an increase of 7 
per cent over 1956. Our associated market- 
ing company, Shell-Mex and B.P. Limited, 
maintained their leading position in the 
market, their sales showing only a small 
decrease in line with the decrease in con- 
sumption. 

Our trade on the continent of Europe was 
also affected by supply difficulties and restric- 
tions On consumption, and for the year our 
deliveries fell short of the 1956 level by some 
7 per cent. 


East of Suez our markets were not subject 
to the same restrictions, Our marketing 


company in Australia, which last year 
changed its name from The Common- 
wealth Oil Refineries Limited to BP 


Australia Limited, had a successful year’s 
trading and achieved an increased share of 
the market. 


In New Zealand the development of BP 
(New Zealand) Limited’s plans to expand its 
organisation made good progress, and its 
share of the market increased. 


Our marketing associates’ sales in South 
Africa, East Africa, India and Pakistan have 
continued to expand. 


We have, however, lost our former outlet 
in Egypt where our interests remain seques- 
trated by the Government. 


As announced in the Press on April 2, 1958, 
we have disposed of our associated marketing 
company in Israel, in which we had a 50 per 
cent interest. 


In Canaca BP Canada Limited opened its 
first service station to the public in May, and 
since then has continued to expand its 
activities in the highly competitive Canadian 
market where its appearance as a marketer 
has had an encouraging reception. 


Since early in 1958 our products have been 
available under our trade mark in the Belgian 
Congo, where we have formed a marketing 
company called the Société des Pétroles BP 
du Congo ; the area in which this has com- 
Menced its activities is in the Eastern Congo 
in the territory of Ruanda Urundi. 


OIL BUNKERING AND AVIATION 
SERVICES 


The BP International Oil Bunkering 
etvice was also considerably affected in the 
tarly months of thé year by the Suez emer- 
gency and in the latter part of the year by 
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a slackening in world shipping activity. 
Despite this our bunker sales reached a level 
equivalent to the average of the preceding 
two record years. 


The BP Aviation Service has further ex- 
tended its field of operations and our sales 
of aviation fuels have continued to increase. 
We are continuing our research into new 
techniques for aircraft fuelling and in 
developing special equipment to deal with the 
demands of jet aircraft traffic in the near 
future. 


The demand for BP Energol branded 
lubricants continues to increase. 


Our bitumen trade, particularly in Europe, 
was seriously disturbed during the early part 
of the year but has subsequently made a good 
recovery. 


We have recently concluded agreements 
with two refining and marketing concerns in 
Italy to acquire their market networks. From 
these we intend to develop an organisation 
marketing BP products in Italy, where 
hitherto we have not sold to the general 
public under our own trade mark. 


In North Africa we have acquired an inde- 
pendent marketing organisation in Algeria 
which will assist in developing our existing 
business. 


In West Africa our trade has continued to 
expand, as also our share in the market. 


We have formed a new wholly owned 
subsidiary BP (Eastern Agencies) Limited, 
to conduct the marketing of BP pro- 
ducts and the BP Aviation Service in the 
Persian Gulf. 


As reported last year, both the Common- 
wealth Trans-Antarctic Expedition and its 
New Zealand contingent, were exclusively 
supplied with BP petroleum products. We 
are proud of having contributed to the historic 
achievements of Dr Fuch; and Sir Edmund 
Hillary, and that the party which made the 
first land-crossing of the Antarctic included 
one of BP’s geophysical staff. The Australian 
National Antarctic Research Expedition has 
also been exclusively supplied with BP 
products. 


In the field of motor racing every Formula 
I Grand Prix race counting for the world 
Championship in 1957 was won on BP pro- 
ducts. This is a remarkable achievement 
unequalled hitherto. Among leading drivers 
who regularly use our products are Fangio, 
present World Champion, Stirling Moss, the 
runner-up and Jean Behra, the French Cham- 
pion. 


RESEARCH 


Both the major new buildings at Sunbury 
Research Centre mentioned in last year’s 
statement have been completed and occupied. 
The first of these provides increased facilities 
for geophysical, petroleum engineering, and 


geological research, and includes accom- 
modation for the staff and equipment 
transferred from Kirklington Hall, which 


has been vacated and sold. The second 
building is most comprehensively equipped 
for analytical research, applied physics, 
chemical engineering’ and development of 
new instruments. 


A linear electronic accelerator, required as 
part of the programme of work on the possible 
application of radioactive by-products from 
nuclear power to petroleum and chemical pro- 
cesses, has been installed at Sunbury and is 
now operating. 


As in previous years we have continued to 
study and improve our manufacturing 
methods, particularly with regard to the pro- 
duction of motor spirit and lubricants. In- 
vestigations are in hand to determine the 
optimum quality fuels which will be required 
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for motor car engines of increasingly high 
compression ratio. We are also expanding the 
range of our lubricant products, and 
the many moter racing successes which 
have been obtained using BP Energol 
lubricants testify to the success of our 
research in this field. 


A considerable effort has been made at the 
Research Centre in recent years to get more 
accurate and quicker measurement of wear 
in engines. The latest success resulting from 
these investigations is a new lubricant, which 
considerably reduces wear, for large marine 
diesel engines. This lubricant, BP 103, has 
been placed on the market following 


successful trials in our own tankers and other 
vessels. 


In petroleum engineering, studies have been 
completed of two major reservoirs of the 
Middle East type, and valuable research has 
been undertaken in the study of mechanisms 
by which oil is recovered from its reservoir. 
Geophysical research on seismic wave propa- 
gation has progressed satisfactorily, and useful 
advances have been made in the design of 
instruments both for geophysical and 
petroleum engineering work. 


The electronic computer referred to in last 
year’s statement is now in operation and is 
proving of great value in reducing the time 
required for repetitive calculations for 
development and research work. 


PERSONNEL 


The BP Group has remained practically 
free from labour disputes, both in the United 
Kingdom and in the thirty-five other countries 
where its employees are working. This may 
fairly be attributed to the good relations 
which exist, and which it has long been our 
aim to maintain, between our managements 
and employees both as individuals and 
collectively. 


Throughout the world we continue to 
devote particular attention to the training and 
advancement of nationals of the countries in 
which we operate. In this respect we are 
putting much emphasis on internationalising 
our training ; not only do many British staff 
now have periods of training abroad but 
nationals of the countries in which we operate 
are increasingly serving for periods in this 
country. This is of direct value to us as an 
international group and also contributes to 
the general cause of international under- 
standing. 


Recently the Carr Committee recom- 
mended an increase in the number of appren- 
tices in British industry and an improvement 
in their training. Having some years ago 
appreciated the situation outlined by this 
committee, the number of our apprentices 
under training in the United Kingdom has 
been increasing steadily during the last few 
years and the quality of their training is 
maintained at a high standard. With training 
are combined opportunities for employees td 
make the best use of their talents, and ex- 
changes of staff between our different centres 
of activities provide an aspect of career plan- 
ning of benefit both to the BP Group and to 
the employees concerned. 


We have started to hold selection boards 
for the recruitment of regular members of the 
Forces whose Service engagements are ter- 
minating. 


It is much more than a convention that this 
statement should end with an expression of 
thanks to the Group’s personnel, for the suc- 
cess of our operations is principally due to 
the enthusiasm and ability of the whole body 
of our employees. I am sure, therefore, that 
you would wish me on your behalf to record 
our high appreciation of their work wherever 
they may be. 
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THE RUGBY PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


RECORD PROFITS 
SIR HALFORD. REDDISH’S REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
Rugby Portland Cement Company Limited 
will be held on May 30, 1958. 


The following are extracts from the speech 
of Sir Haiford Reddish, the Chairman: 


I view the long-term outlook for, our 
interests in the United Kingdom with much 
more optimism that I have felt for some 
years. I say that because I believe that at 
long last our political leaders are showing 
real determination to tackle our two major 
inter-related problems: maintenance of the 
external value of sterling and the stability of 
the internal value of the £, or, in other words, 
halting inflation. 


At home the building and constructional 
industries have naturally been affected by the 
restriction of credit, with a consequential fall, 
intensified as the year went on, in the 
demand for cement. Although the cement 
industry in the United Kingdom has always 
made every effort to keep the price of cement 
to the consumer as low as possible con- 
sistent with maintenance of the industry in 
a sound financial position, up-to-date and 
efficient, and able to compete effectively in 
world markets, an increase in the price of 
coal and other costs last year made an adjust- 
ment of selling prices on July lst unavoid- 
able. The rise in the delivered price of 
cement averaged just under 7s. a ton, but 
did not fully cover increased costs. 


The profits of the parent company from 
the manufacture and sale of cement therefore 
showed some contraction in 1957, but the 
profits of our subsidiary companies as a 
whole, from cement and from other activities, 
showed an increase. The Group net profit of 
£1,106,385 is slightly ahead of that for 1956 
and is a record for the twelfth successive 
year. In the circumstances of a difficult year 
this must be regarded as_ reasonably 
satisfactory. 


DIVIDENDS MAINTAINED 


We have decided to recommend to you 
that the dividends on the Ordinary and “A” 
shares should be at the same rates as last 
year: ls. 14d. a share on the Ordinary shares 
and ls. 3d. a share on the “A” shares. 


A dividend on the Ordinary shares of 
ls. 14d. a share is in reality one of 5.84 per 
cent on the book value of the equity capital 
employed in the business. This compares 
with 6.36 per cent for the previous year, 
which illustrates the fact that a mere main- 
tenance of the amount of ls. 13d. a share is 
a reduction of the rate per cent on the capital 
employed for the simple reason that the 
holders of the Ordinary shares added to 
their investment in the company by leaving 
a substantial portion of their profits in the 
business. If the present-day value of the 
assets were substituted, the real rate of divi- 
dend for 1957 would be about 3.4 per cent. 


An active building and _ constructional 
industry is the backbone of a sound national 
economy. Most sections of the building 
materials industry today are producing below 
capacity, but they should be amongst the 
first to participate in the forward surge of 
an expanding economy which I feel sure will 
soon follow when inflation has been halted. 


Copies of the full speech may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary, Crown 
House, Rugby. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


PROGRESS IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN LESLIE’S REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


The Annual General Meeting of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company Limited 
will be held on May 19th in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated review by Lieutenant Colonel John 
Leslie, DSO, MC, DL, the chairman: 


In many respects 1957 closely resembled 
its predecessor and I can say without hesi- 
tation that we have again passed through 
a difficult and arduous period. 


Most of our difficulties arose in North 
America, where the fire and casualty results 
were particularly adverse, and, although we 
made an overall underwriting profit in most 
other territories, this was sufficient to offset 
the losses in North America by only a small 
margin. 


Fire Department.—Net Premium Income, 
1957, £24,870,686 (1956, £23,632,462) ; 
increase £1,238,224. 


The ratio of claims paid and outstanding 
was 54.20 per cent, commission absorbed 
21.15 per cent, and expenses of manage- 
ment accounted for 22.02 per cent. After 
adjustment of the provision for unexpired 
risks there was an underwriting profit of 
£160,012 (.64 per cent), which has been left 
in the fire revenue account, to strengthen 
the fire fund, which now amounts to 
£22,137,981, or 89.01 per cent of the 
premium income 


At home the development of income con- 
tinues steadily. The ratio of losses to 
premiums is satisfactory and shows a slight 
improvement on the previous year. 


In the overseas field the premium income 
continues to expand and it is satisfactory to 
know that the majority of the territories in 
which we operate have contributed towards 
this improvement. 


Accident Department.—Net Premium In- 
come, 1957, £36,066,629 (1956, £31,854,452) ; 
increase £4,212,177. 


The ratio of claims paid and outstanding 
was 61.06 per cent, commission 17.36 per 
cent, and expenses of management 18.57 
per cent. After adjustment of the provision 
for unexpired risks there remained an under- 
writing loss of £599,595, or 1.66 per cent of 
the premium income. The sum of £650,000 
has been transferred from profit and loss 
account and the accident fund now amounts 
to £22,594,089, or 62.65 per cent of the 
premium income. 


The home revenue once more showed 
satisfactory progress and the expansion seen 
throughout the postwar years continued at 
an accelerated pace. 


Too often in recent years it has been neces- 
sary to refer to unprofitable results in the 
home motor account, but the position last 
year was somewhat healthier and thjs is 
mainly due to the increase in premium rates 
which insurers were obliged to bring into 
effect during the year. 


In the United States of America our 
casualty business, conducted by our associated 
offices, The Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Corporation Limited and the Columbia 
Casualty Company, has continued to expand 
generally. 


Marine Department—Net Premium In- 





come, 1957, £3,155,498 (1956, £2,682,215); 
increase, £473,283. 


The claims paid after deduction of rein- 
surance and salvage amounted to £2,276,357, 
and, out of the surplus of the 1955 under- 
writing year,and previous years now closed, 
the sum of £450,000 has been transferred 
to profit and loss account. 


The year 1957 brought no_ noticeable 
improvement in the casualty experience, 
and the hull account for 1957 shows that 
the first year’s settlements were higher 
than last year’s record figure. 


Life Department.—After a temporary set- 
back last year, the Life Department produc- 
tion has resumed its upward course, and the 
totals of both Life Assurances (£24,148,629, 
an increase of £2,127,196) and Annuities 
(£1,509,184, an increase of £521,900) consti- 
tute new records. 


During the year the life fund increased by 
£2,937,218 to £60,198,483, after providing a 
further £2,670,000 in addition to the sum of 
£2,250,000 held at the beginning of the year 
to cover depreciation in the value of invest- 
ments and properties. The average earned 
rate of interest was £4 4s. 8d. per cent net, 
an improvement of 8s. 4d. per cent on the 
previous year’s figure. 


Before providing for the further deprecia- 
tion of investments the life fund exceeded the 
total liabilities by £6,832,784, and in addition 
£354,320 was paid to policyholders during the 
quinquennium by way of interim bonuses. 
The directors have decided to dispose of this 
balance as follows: £2,670,000 as provision 
for depreciation of investments, £3,134,579 
to be distributed to holders of participating 
policies, £387,655 to stockholders, £300,000 
to be carried forward against special contin- 
gencies in the valuation reserve, and £340,550 
to be carried forward unallocated. 


The policyholders’ share will provide a 
compound reversionary bonus for new series 
participating policies of 50s. per cent perf 
annum and in respect of policies under the 
old series (which was closed to new entrants 
on December 31, 1939), a reversionary bonus 
corresponding to a minimum cash bonus of 
40 per cent of the whole term premiums paid 
or deemed to have been paid during the 
quinquennium. 


These rates of bonuses are the highest in 
the Company’s history. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND 
BALANCE-SHEET 


Gross interest, dividends and rents amount 
to £4,104,202, an increase of £162,594 on the 
figures of the previous year. There is no 
transfer from the fire department, the whole 
of the underwriting profit in that department 
having been added to the fire fund, but the 
marine department has again contributed 
£450,000. The underwriting loss in the acci- 
dent department has been more than made 
good by a transfer to that department 
£650,000. 

The directors recommend a final dividend 
of 2s. 2d. per 5s. unit of stock, making, with 
the interim dividend of 1s. 6d. paid in Octo- 
ber last, a total of 3s. 8d. per 5s. unit. 
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THE ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL INSURANCE 


SOCIETY LIMITED 


A RECORD YEAR 


INCREASED ORDINARY BRANCH INTERIM BONUS 


The ninety-seventh annual general meeting 
of The Royal London Mutual Insurance 
Society Limited was held on April 29th at 
the Chartered Insurance Institute, 20 Alder- 
manbury, E.C. 


Mr E. H. Haynes, FIA, chairman end 
joint managing director, who presided, said: 


The country’s future ability to provide 
capital investment and at the same time build 
up reserves must depend on a high measure 
of saving, and it is to this end that Govern- 
ment policy must be directed. 


CONTRIBUTION TO SAVING 


In this field the value of life assurance is 
illustrated by the fact that the funds of the 
life assurance offices and collecting friendly 
societies, which represent a fair measure of 
the net saving arising from this type of 
business, increased steadily between 1951 and 
1956 alone by the sum of £1,195 million, an 
increase of over 40 per cent. 


Of this total no less than £258 million 
represented the contribution of the home 
service branch of the busi- 
ness. This figure illustrates 
vividly the aggregate effect 
of the regular collection of 
small sums week by week by 
the 50,000 home = service £ 
agents operating throughout 
the length and breadth of the 
land. There can be no doubt 
that but for the activities of 
these agents, by far the 
greater part of this large sum 
of money would have been 
spent. Instead of providing 
capital for industry and 
public works it would have 
added to the pressure of 
demand and served to give 
additional strength to the 
inflationary forces which ; 
have, throughout the whole of this period 
threatened the economic life of the country. 


An entirely new proposal which has been 
under discussion during the last year is the 
suggestion that the State scheme should 
provide a pension greater than would be 
sufficient to meet the basic needs of the 
elderly. Any supplementary pension in 
excess of this basic minimum should, in my 
view, be strictly related to the contributions 
of the individual and should not, in the case 
of the smaller pensions, be augmented from 
the contributions of the better off. Neither 
should such pensions be subsidised, directly 
or indirectly, through taxation. To depart 
from any of these principles would be 
inequitable. 


If this view is accepted there would appear 
to be no advantage accruing from a State 
scheme of this nature which is not available 
under private schemes already in existence 
and designed to enable the public to make 
Provision for retirement. That such schemes 
meet a public demand is evidenced by the 
fact that, quite apart from the millions who 
have effected life assurance policies for this 
Purpose or who are saving for old age in 
other ways, over nine million people are 
Covered by occupational pension schemes. 
he amounts set aside by these members of 
the public and by “employers on their behalf 


36,254,894 
84,877,954 


130,375,696 


£1 30,813,001 


ned 


109,737 Outst’ding Claims 
327,568 Sundry creditors. 


constitute a most valuable part of the 
nation’s savings. In the light of these con- 
siderations I am convinced that the State 
should confine itself to providing only for 
the basic needs of the elderly and at the same 
time encourage those members of the public 
who wish to make their own provision to 
supplement the State pension. 


The autumn crisis has resulted in a sub- 
stantial rise in interest rates over the level 
obtaining a year ago. This increase in 
interest rates is of advantage to our policy- 
holders since the Royal London has large 
sums of money available for investment each 
year and at the present time is able to place 
this money most remuneratively. At the 
same time the consequent fall in the value 
of fixed interest securities, coupled with a 
decline in the price of ordinary shares, has 
created an immediate problem in regard to 
funds already invested. 

As a result of these changes in the prices 
of Stock Exchange securities the market 
value of the Society’s investments at the end 
of last year showed a substantial deprecia- 


BALANCE SHEET 

ON DECEMBER 31, 1957 
Liabilities 1956 
£ £ 


Assets 


Life assur. funds : 
Ordinary branch 37,571,838 
Industrialbranch 85,358,332 

9,242,848 Reserves 


8,439,819 Mortgages 
2,530,701 Loans 
14,334,405 


; 113,737,81-. 
| 3,931,995 Propertylavestm’ts 4,467,935 
| 


137,264,575 | 128,640,329 
122.282 | 
327,389 | 311,189 Cash 


£1 30,813,001 


£137,714,246 





tion as compared with the corresponding 
figure at the end of 1956. Accordingly, as 
you may see from the accounts, a total of 
£5,075,000 has been transferred to Invest- 
ment Reserve. 


In July, 1957, the rates of premium for new 
without-profit contracts in the Ordinary 
Branch were further improved. This was 
found possible as a result of a satisfactory 
mortality experience and increased yield on 
investments and has resulted in these con- 
tracts proving a very attractive proposition for 
which there is a substantial demand. In 
October an improvement was announced in 
the terms of the Society’s Adaptable Pension 
Policy and Married Man’s Pension Policy, 
an improvement which considerably enhances 
the attraction of these policies as a means by 
which those men and women whose jobs do 
not carry a pension can make their own pro- 
vision for an assured income in old age. 


I would now like to refer in detail to the 
position of each of the Society’s branches. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


The premium income in the Ordinary 
Branch (including consideration for annuities 
granted) amounted to £4,206,000, an increase 
of £126,000 over the previous year. The 
transfer to Investment Reserve Fund in this 


Stock Exchange 
Investments. . . . 


1,861,483 Sundry debtors. . 


Branch is £325,000 bringing the total Ordi- 
nary Branch Investment Reserve Fund up to 
£2,825,000 (excluding the Auxiliary Life 
Fund Investment Reserve). The Fund at the 
end of the year amounted to £37,571,000, an 
increase of £1,317,000. 


The amount paid by way of claims and 
surrenders during the year was £3,360,000. 


I am very happy to report that the amount 
of new Ordinary Branch business written in 
1957 again showed an increase. During the 
year 17,300 policies for the amount of 
£13,085,000 were issued, this being an 
increase of £2,461,000 over the figures for the 
previous year, and, as I have indicated, a 
record for the Society. 


On with-profit policies becoming claims, 
etc., during the current year the Interim 
Bonus will be at the rate of Two Pounds per 
cent in respect of each of the years 1956 and 
1957 and Two Pounds Four Shillings per cent 
in respect of the year 1958. 


I should like to draw attention to the fact 
that in the last five years the Society has been 
able to increase its bonus rate by no less than 
fourteen shillings per cent to 
a figure higher than ever 
before in our long history. 
This is a record in which we 
may well take pride. 
£ 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 
8,915,218 

In the Industrial Branch 
the premium income for the 
yearamounted to £10,234,000 
an increase of £333,000 over 
the previous year. Claims 
and surrenders amounted to 
£5,583,000. The amount of 
£4,750,000 has been trans- 
ferred to the Investment 
Reserve Fund, bringing this 
Fund up to £11,250,000. 
The Fund at the end of the 
year amounted to £85,358,000 an increase 
during the year of £481,000. 


The sum assured on new policies issued in 
the Industrial Branch has shown an increase 
for the seventh year in succession. In 1957 
new sums assured increased by £3,699,000 to 
the figure of £21,470,000. 


Interim Bonus will be continued during the 
ensuing year at the same rate as the Rever- 
sionary Bonus declared for the period 1951- 
1955, namely One Pound Three Shillings per 
cent per annum upon the sum assured, in 
respect of all premium paying policies issued 
before December 31, 1952, under tables which 
Participate at the full rate. 


119,484,514 


135,040,693 
2,045,591 


£137,714,246 


ee _- 


GENERAL BRANCH 


The premium income for this Branch for 
1957 was £881,000, an increase of £77,000. 


1957 has proved in all respects a record 
year for the Royal London Mutual 
Insurance Society Limited. The total 
income of the Society during the year was 
£21,096,000, while benefits paid to policy- 
holders amounted to £8,943,000. The total 
payments to policyholders since the inception 
of the Society amount to more than £157 
million. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 



































































































































































COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE RHODESIA BROKEN HILL 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


RECORD ZINC 


PRODUCTION 


MR H. F. OPPENHEIMER ON ADVANTAGES OF 
LOCAL MARKET 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr H. F. Oppen- 
heimer, which has been circulated with the 
annual report and accounts for 1957: 


Towards the end of the year the death 
occurred of three men who had been actively 
associated with your company for many years. 
My father, Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, Chair- 
man of the company, died on November 25th, 
Mr W.N. Watson earlier in the same month 
and Dr J. A. Bancroft on December 11th. 


My father joined the board of directors in 
1925 and became chairman in 1951. Much 
of his confidence in the mine, which suffered 
several serious setbacks, was due to the 
unshakable opinion of Dr Bancroft, our then 
consulting geologist, that the mining 
problems could’ be overcome and that the 
orebody would prove to be far greater than 
was originally estimated. It was on Dr Ban- 
croft’s insistent advice that the mine was 
thoroughly explored and new mining tech- 
niques developed to exploit the ore exposed. 
Much of the work entailed was carried out 
at the mine by Mr Watson who served the 
company loyally and energetically for thirty- 
three years and, at the time of his retirement 
in April 1957, was Manager at the Mine. 
It was largely because of the determination 
and perseverance of these men, through 
many difficult times, that Broken Hill is 
today a mine with many years of fruitful 
activity ahead of it, and we owe them a debt 
of very real gratitude. 


MARKETS AND PRICES 


I am privileged to assume the chairman- 
ship of the company at a time when it has 
an important part to play in a rapidly 
developing country. Most of the output of 
lead from the mine is now sold in Southern 
Africa and, although some of the zinc has still 
to be sent overseas, I believe that our entire 
production will in the not-too-distant future 
find ready markets close at hand. Thus, 
although the price for our metals must clearly 
continue to be affected by world conditions, 
we shall be in an advantageous position 
because of our local market. 


During the year, there have been heavy 
falls in the price of most non-ferrous metals, 
and lead and zinc have not escaped. The 
price of lead, which in January 1957 was 
around £116 a ton, followed the downward 
trend of other metals to about £73 at the 
end of the year. Zinc suffered similarly, 
dropping from £103 a ton in January to 
about £61 a ton at the end of the year. 


The sharp decline in the prices of these 
metals was due basically to world overpro- 


duction which was emphasised by falling. 


consumption in the United States. Con-! 
’ tributory factors were the possibility of tariff 
increases being imposed and the uncertainty 
regarding continued stockpiling activity in 
the United States. It seems unlikely that 
the markets will stage any significant re- 
covery until world production and consump- 
tion are more closely balanced. 


Our production of zinc in 1957 reached a 


record level of 29,500 tons, all of which was 
sold, and despite the world market situation, 
we can confidently expect that the 1958 
production, which is expected to be of the 
same order, will find a ready market. 


Lead production at 15,000 tons fell slightly 
short of last year’s record. This production 
was also disposed of without difficulty and 
the outlook for 1958, when our production 
will be at a lower level, is such that we shall 
not be able to satisfy the full requirements 
of our customers. 


Problems. connected with sintering, to- 
gether with current metal prices, have so 
reduced the profit margin when producing 
through the lead-blast furnace, that the 
decision has been taken with some reluctance 
to revert to the Newnam hearth plant, and 
to accept a lower level of production in order 
to achieve lower costs. In consequence, lead 
production during 1958 will be about 12,000 
tons, which is considerably less than the 
demand in Southern Africa for the metal. 
The improvement of sintering methods and, 
more generally, the search for more efficient 
and more profitable techniques are being 
constantly studied by the _ consulting 
engineers. Research projects which may be 
applicable to our mine’s requirements are 
being undertaken, but insufficient progress 
has yet been made for us to say whether or 
not these will be of economic importance. 


REDUCTION IN COSTS 


It is gratifying to be able to report that the 
efforts my father mentioned last year to 
reduce costs have met with a measure of 
success. The persistent upward trend of 
operating costs has been reversed and a slight 
but significant reduction achieved during the 
year. I hope that with the co-operation of 
everyone concerned a further reduction in 
costs will be possible. 


The profit after taxation for the year (ex- 
cluding a profit of £66,000 on the sale of 
the Iron Duke Mine) was £909,000, which 
was £400,000 less than in 1956. Capital ex- 
penditure, largely in respect of Mita Hills 
Dam, was £875,000. Against this, we have 
been able to take account of the forward pro- 
vision of £150,000 at the end of the previous 
year, of the revenue from the sale of the Iron 
Duke Mine, and of £200,000 so far drawn 
against the Broken Hill municipal loan, and 
we have therefore only had to appropriate 
£450,000 from profits for capital expenditure. 
In the present situation of the metal market, 
it would have been imprudent not to make 
some provision towards reducing the 
incidence of capital expenditure required to 
complete the work in hand, and this 
amount includes about £50,000 for that 
purpose. 


It is estimated that expenditure of a capi- 
tal nature during 1958 will be of the order 
of £400,000 of which half will be provided 
from the balance of the municipal loan. 


It is satisfactory in the circumstances that 
your directors have been able to recommend 
a net final dividend of 7d. per unit which, 
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together with the interim dividend of 44, 
makes a total of 1ld. net per unit of stock 


for the year. 


MITA HILLS DAM 


The work on Mita Hills Dam was geared 
to a target—the advent of the rains at the end 
of 1957—which left little room for error. It 
is a credit to the consulting engineers, the 
mine personnel involved and the contractors 
that this target was achieved. The dam is 
filling rapidly and will enable the Lun- 
semfwa Hydro-Electric Scheme to continue 
delivering power at full capacity throughout 
the year. 





SECOND COVENT 
GARDEN PROPERTY 


SIR BRIAN MOUNTAIN’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-fourth annual general mecting 
of Second Covent Garden Property Company 
Limited was held on April 24th in London, 
Sir Brian Mountain, Bart (the Chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Since the acquisition early in 1956 of the 
Ordinary Share Capital of Covent Garden 
Properties Company Limited, the capital 
structure and administration of the Group 
has been simplified by the reduction of the 
number of active companies and the assimila- 
tion of the properties into larger groups where 
appropriate. 


The recommendations of the Runciman 
Committee as regards Covent Garden Mar- 
ket emphasised the urgency of a statement by 
the Government on the future of the Market, 
and your Board has subsequently written to 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food with their comments on the proposals. 
In the interests of all who are connected with 
the Market, whether as tenants, as customers, 
or in our case as landlords, I would like to 
emphasise the necessity of getting a firm deci- 
sion as to its future with the minimum delay. 
Until this is made, no long-term planning or 
investment in this area is possible. 


The introduction of the Rent Act 1957 is 
taking effect quite smoothly as far as the 
Group is concerned, and only a very small 
proportion of the value of the Group’s 
properties is affected. Satisfactory arrange- 
ments have already been made with most of 
the tenants, and every effort is being made 
to avoid causing any hardship. Whenever 
possible, in cases where this might otherwise 
occur, tenants are being offered an oppor- 
tunity to transfer to other accommodation 
owned by the Group. 


During the year the Directors have had 
made a valuation by Messrs Goddard & Smith 
of all the properties of the Group, with the 
exception of the Covent Garden Market. The 
effect of the valuation, which took place at 
June 30, 1957, has been to show an aggregate 
surplus over book value of £1,759,460. No 
revaluation has been made of the market a3 
your Board feel that the ultimate value of this 
is too much dependent on political and other 
factors over which they have no control. 


Your Board recommend a final dividend of 
6 per cent less Income Tax, making a total 
of 10 per cent for the year. This is at the 
same rate as last year; but as it is payable 
on the Ordinary Share capital as enlarged by 
the recent Scrip Issue, is equivalent to an 
increase of just over one per cent on last 
year’s dividend. The retained profits of the 
Group amount to £47,171. 


The report was adopted. 
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In submitting the Accounts for the year ended December 31, 1957, the Directors 
state that they consider it more appropriate to refer to the Consolidated Accounts than 
to the Corporation’s own Accounts. After providing for taxation and for outside 
sharcholders’ interest in profits of subsidiary companies, the consolidated net profit 
for the year was £1,578.431 plus £712,312 brought forward, making a total of 
2,290,743. From the amount available for appropriation by subsidiary companies, 
£45.332 has been placed to General Reserve Accounts, £7,708 to Exploration Reserve 
Accounts and £384,717 carried forward as unappropriated profits, leaving £1,852.986 
available for appropriation by the Corporation. The Directors have placed £350,000 
to General Reserve Account, £300,000 to Exploration Reserve Account and have 
declared a final dividend of 2s. Od. United Kingdom currency per share less United 
Kingdom Income Tax, absorbing £534,750. The final dividend was declared on March 
19. 1958 and makes, with the interim dividend of Is. Od. per share less tax, a 
total dividend of 3s. Od. per share or £802,125 for the year, thus leaving an unappro- 
priated profit in the Corporation’s Accounts of £400.861 to be carried forward. After 
adding the unappropriated profits of subsidiary companies (£384,717) and parent com- 
pany dividends receivable within the Group (£60,510) there is a consolidated balance 
of £845,888 to be carried forward. 


Holdings of shares, debentures and other securities have been taken into the 
Accounts at cost or under but in no case above the market value of December 31st 
last. or where no market price exists, above the Directors’ valuation. The Directors, 
as on other occasions, have thought it expedient to write down the book cost of 
certain holdings below both cost and market price to allow for the wasting nature 
of a substantial part of the Corporation’s portfolio. To this end they have charged 
the Profit and Loss Account with £150,000, of which £25,000 has been charged in a 
subsidiary company’s Accounts. 





























Since the end of the financial year arrangements have been made to provide 
additional finance for the Corporation’s business (including the further exploitation 
of the Kinross goldfield) by placing privately in the Union of South Africa £2,000,000 
of Unsecured 64 per cent Notes at par repayable in instalments 1974/1983. The money 
will be made available in eight equal quarterly amounts commencing March 31, 1958, 
the final payment being receivable on December 31, 1959. The arrangements permit 
the Corporation to make further borrowings without consent of the Noteholders 
provided the total borrowings do not exceed two-thirds of the issued capital and agreed 
teserves as disclosed in the Consolidated Balance Sheet from time to time. 


A copy of the Corporation’s Annual Trade Cycles Chart, revised to date is 
enclosed with the Report. 
















GOLD MINING INTERESTS. 


Summary of the operating results for the past year of the Companies operating 
in the Transvaal and Orange Free State in which the Corporation is largely concerned :— 


































The 
| | Geduld | Grootviei | Marievale | St. Van Dyk 
ean ‘ald Proprie- Proprie- Consoli- | Helena Consoli- 
<i | > tary tary |, dated Gold dated 
a Mines Mines Mines | Mines Mines 
eae Ltd. Ltd. | Ltd. Ltd. 
TU Av atepiidecantesdinecianncs 1,615,000 1,144,000 2,357,000 854,000 | 1,392,000 | 919,000 
Yield per ton, dwt. .... anes 6.14 3.17 4.27 5.25 | -83 3.54 
Working Costs per ton... 33s. 7d. 35s. 2d. Sis. Od. 428. Od. | Ais. Od. | 40s. 6d. 


Working Profit per ton... . 43s. 8d. 4s. 10d. 228. 8d. 238. lid. | 32s. 4d. | 
Total Working Protit..... ° } 
Net Profit ...... 
Dividends: Total = 
Per Stock Unit or Share 


4s. Od. 





* Return of capital in 1957 of £277,000. or ls. Od. per share 








_ The net profit figures include revenue from other sources. Thus East Geduld Mines’ 

dividend income in 1957 on its stockholding in The Grootviei Proprictary Mines was 
£62,720 and Geduld Proprietary Mines’ dividend income in 1957 on its stockholdings in 
East Geduld Mines and The Grootvlei Proprietary Mines was £703,498. 


ST. HELENA GOLD MINES—The sinking of No. 2 Shaft was completed in 
October at a depth of 5,528 feet and good progress was made with station cutting 
Preparatory to starting development from this shaft. In March of this year a further 
dividend of Is. Od. per share was declared. 


WINKELHAAK MINES—During the year the two small vertical shafts, Nos. 1 
and 3. were completed to depths of 1,590 feet and 1.584 feet respectively. In order to 
increase hoisting capacity a further small vertical shaft has been started some 350 feet 
north of No. 3 Shaft and by the end of the year had been sunk to a depth of 90 feet. 
Development footage during the year totalled 29.683 feet. Of this 10.365 feet was on 
reef and sampled, disclosing 6,645 feet, or 64 per cent, payable averaging 379 inch-dwt. 
The building of the Reduction Works commenced early in the year and is now nearing 
completion. It is anticipated that it will be possible to start trial crushing in the second 
Quarter of 1958. 
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Interests 
Corporation : 


STILFONTEIN GOLD MINING COMPANY—Profits from the production of gold 
and uranium increased substantially during the year and two dividends totalling 2s. 104d. 
per share were declared. 


in Gold Mining Companies not under the administration of the 


WESTERN HOLDINGS—Dvue to the milling of a greater tonnage and a rise in the 
grade of ore milled a marked improvement in operating results was achieved during the 
year ended September 30, 1957. The working profit was £3,726.924 and two dividends 
totalling 5s. Od. per share were declared. A further dividend of 3s. Od. per share was 
declared in March of this year. 


OTHER MINING INTERESTS. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINES OF MEXICO.—This Company earned a Working 
Profit of £1,018,000 in the year ended September 30, 1957, and paid a dividend of 
4s. 6d. per 10/- stock unit in respect of that year, the same as for the previous year. 
In spite of the decline during the year in the prices of base metals produced, revenue 
fell by only £91.000, because not only was the production of lead and zinc greater, 
but sales exceeded production. Although Working Profit fell by £479,000, Net Profit 
was only £40,000 lower, owing to a considerably smaller charge for Mexican and 
United Kingdom taxation. The tonnage of ore milled set up a new record for the 
sixth successive year, the grade being slightly higher than in the previous year. Owing 
to the fall in the prices of lead, zinc and copper, the Company's operations are now 
barely profitable. 


CHROME MINES OF SOUTH AFRICA.—Due to a further improvement in the 
world demand for chrome ores with a consequent increase in market prices, the net 
profit for the year ended June 30, 1957, was in excess of that for the previous year. 
The Company declared a dividend of 9d. per share in September last. Since the end 
of the Company's financial year, despite some softening in the market, the Company 
has obtained satisfactory orders for future delivery. 


The Corporation is also interested, inter alia, in the following Companies: 

SELECTION TRUST.—This Company paid a final dividend of 5s. 3d. per Ordinary 
Stock Unit for the year ended March, 1957, and has since declared an interim dividend 
of Is. 9d. per Unit for the year ended March, 1958. 


TSUMEB C°RPORATION.—The net profit for the year ended June 30, 1957, 
was £7,012,875 as compared with £8,021,916 for the previous year and dividends totalling 
42s. 6d. per share were declared. Dividends declared during the first nine months of 
the current financial year totalled 13s. 9d. per share. Due to a decline in the market 
prices for its products since the close of the Company’s financial year it has recently 
been decided to curtail production by 20 per cent. 


OTHER INTERESTS. 


BAY HALL TRUST.—The net profit for 1957 was £136,244. A dividend of 17 
per cent less tax was declared absorbing £103,063. The sum of £25,000 was placed to 
General Reserve and the amount carried forward increased from £130,144 to £138,325. 
The Trust’s investments as at December 31st last showed at current market prices an 
appreciation of £911,268 over book cost of £1,808,142. 


SOUTH AFRICAN PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRIES.—After providing for 
taxation and depreciation and the remaining items of revenue and expenditure, the net 
profit for the year ended December 31, 1957, was £486,835 as compared with £489,078 
for the previous year. Provision has been made for a dividend of 2s.._0d. per share. 
The Company’s output of paper and board increased further during the Gear. Work on 
the additions to the pulp plant and the new multi-purpose M.G. paper machine at the 
Tugela Mill is well advanced and production may be expected by the middle of 1958. 


THE WITHOK PROPRIETARY COMPANY.—Towards the end of the year the 
Corporation, which already had a substantial interest in this Company, made an offer 
to the other members to purchase their shares at £10 Ils. 6d. per share with the object 
of acquiring the entire share capital of the Company. Sufficient acceptances have been 
received to enable the Corporation, if necessary, to acquire any outstanding balance of 
the shares under the provisions of the South Africa Companies Act. Taking its invest- 
ments at market value the Company's total net assets at the end of the year amounted 
to £690,887. 


EXPLORATION. 


The exploratory drilling in the Kinross area is now virtually complete. Though 
drilling at a greatly reduced tempo is still in progress, this work is now largely confined 
to defining geological structures in more detail or to following up indications from 
previous boreholes of the pattern of values with a view to framing in due course an 
application to the Mining Leases Board of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa for the next mining lease in the area. 


The Corporation continues to be active in exploration in other parts of Southern 
Africa and elsewhere. 


Copies of the full Report and Accounts can be obtained on application at the 
London Office, Princes House, 95, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 
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The following is a summary of the report 
presented by the Board of Directors at the 
annual general meeting on April 17, 1958: 


The increase in capital authorised by your 
meeting of March 29, 1957, was carried out 
satisfactorily. 


Comparing the composition of the port- 
olio with the previous year the proportion 
of French securities is hardly changed (48.81 
Per cent against 48.88 per cent), but on the 
Other hand there is an appreciable increase 

















in the percentage of liquid assets (16.08 per 
cent against 0.74 per cent) ; as a result there 
is a reduction in the proportion of foreign 
securities (35.11 per cent against 50.38 per 
cent). 


Furthermore, when considering the various 
categories into which the investments fall, 
you will notice a relative decrease in mining, 
oil and chemical securities and an increase 
im those of financial trusts, banks and 
insurance companies. 


Passing to the examination of the profit 
and loss account, you will note that revenue 
from the portfolio and from sundry sources 
is 327,708,611 Francs. One cannot usefully 
relate this figure to that of the preceding 
financial year, in view of the increase in 
capital during the year. The profit from 
sale of stocks and shares is 347,455,537 
Francs. Total revenue for the year is thus 
675,164,148 Francs. 


General expenditure, still well below the 
legal maximum, is as follows: management 
costs, 11,553,882 Francs ; financial charges, 
10,924,434 Francs plus taxation and duty of 
2,174,756 Francs plus a provision for future 
tax of 1,922,100 Francs and amortisation of 
9,252,836 Francs ; total 35,828,008 Francs. 


The net profit for the year is thus 
639,336,140 Francs. 


The profits available for distribution for 
the year would be 291,880,603 Francs, but 
we propose to deduct, from the balance 
carried forward, 42,619,397 Francs, to make 
a grand total of 334,500,000 Francs to be 
distributed in accordance with the terms laid 
down for the increase in capital. 

The maintenance of the balance to be 
carried forward no longer appears essential 
to us now that your Company is based on a 
solid financial structure. It will be reduced 
to 53,485,668 Francs. 
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air transportation expect. favoured. treatment 
in this respect ? 


In conclusion I express warm and -appre- 





THE 


COMPANY LIMITED ciative thanks to all the staffs of the Group T 

and to our many agents. It is a grand team; (Dut 

all play their parts in a great endeavour and in 8 

AN EXTREMELY DIFFICULT YEAR I thank them all for their ready help and (the 

loyalties, TN 

Colonel Denis H. Bates, Chairman of the overhanging “ U.S.A. an —_ is very lated 

Company, in a statement to stockholders for small between factors which cause famine or Di 

submission at the eighty-first Annual Meet- abundance in our accounts. Forward pas- THE BRITISH WAGON pany 

ing to be held on May 2lst, says: — senger bookings are promising, and I am COMPANY LIMITED he 

s .. moderately optimistic as to our 1958 pro- rage 

I regret to report that the a inspects abe 
my statement a year ago under the heading F y b 

of “ Prospects for 1957” proved all too well I greatly regret to record that Mr Frederic SATISFACTORY VOLUME OF is no 

founded and group operating surplus at A. Bates died in June last. He had been a QUALITY BUSINESS the C 

£6,230,030 is down by £2,189,844 and the Cunard director since 1921 and was Chair- facto 


balance surplus at £1,287,620 is down by 
£973,351, reflecting the reduction in opera- 
ting surplus and lower taxation liability. In 
raising the dividend to 11 per cent for 1956 
it had been hoped at least to retain that pay- 
ment, but with the voyage estimates last 
October pointing to a serious reduction in 
operating surplus it was felt imperative to 
reduce the interim dividend to 2 per cent 
against 3 per cent the previous year. Now 
recommended is a final dividend of 8 per 
cent, making 10 per cent for the year.: Whilst 
I fully realise it is no satisfaction to our stock- 
holders to be told that the heavy decline in 
operating surplus was due to circumstances 
over which the Managements have no con- 
trol, I nevertheless feel an explanation is 
called for. 


man from 1946 to 1953. He was actively and 
intimately concerned with the building of the 
two “QUEENS” and was devoted to the 
Company’s interests. 


After heavy losses of ships in the war the 
Group has to date financed new construction 
of 465,000 tons at a cost of some £60 
million besides a substantial programme of 
refitting existing ships. This is no mean 
achievement in the face of ever rising build- 
ing costs and high taxation based on a tax 
computation of profit which merely allows for 
the original cost of ships instead of the in- 
flated current ‘replacement costs. The prob- 
lem of replacement is never ending. The 
next major operation is a 28,000-ton passenger 
liner for our North Atlantic service to replace 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
British Wagon Company Limited was held 
on April 25th at the Company’s Head Office, 
23 Moorgate, Rotherham, Mr R. A. Dyson 
(the Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The Group Net Profit, after taxation, of 


£180,083 is £49,134 less than that for 1956. 
Some reduction was anticipated in the Report 
at this time last year. 
investment had decreased by £2 million 


during the year 1956 largely as a result of 
Government restrictions making a 50 per 
cent initial payment obligatory, and partly 


as a result of the Suez Crisis. 


The hire-purchase 





BRITANNIC and, as announced, the Board 
had planned to lay the keel this autumn, but 
owing to the setback in our fortunes last 
year which does not enable us to obtain the 
full cash relief under the investment allow- 
ance it has been considered prudent to post- 
pone the reservation of the berth. Warnings 
have been given annually in these statements 
ever since 1947 that the full replacement of 
the fleets was being jeopardised by penal 
taxation. Having been denied the means to 
make adequate provision for replacement 
during the years of plenty our endeavours 
are now frustrated by a lean period, which 
does not even permit us to make full use of 
the increased investment allowance granted 
in 1957. 


_It is the Company’s practice to apportion 
hire-purchase charges over the life of each 
agreement, taking the revenue month by 
month as each agreement runs its course of, 
on an average, twenty months. It is inherent 
in hire-purchase that periods of restrictions 
and activity have a delayed. action. For 
instance 1956 profited from the activity of 
1955, and the earnings of 1957 reflect the 
reduced hire-purchase investment of 1956. 
In addition, the latter part of. 1957 trading 
had to bear sharply increased money costs 
which followed the Bank Rate increase 
from 5 per cent to 7 per cent in 
September, 1957. 


While therefore the profit for 1957 is less 
than that for the previous year, 1958 has 
started well with the deferred income, to 
which previous mention was made, standing 
at £1,190,195, an increase of £451,080. 


A controlling interest was purchased to- 
wards the end of 1957 in the Ross Finance 
Company Limited of Vancouver, British 
Columbia. Permission to make this purchase 
was granted by the Bank of England. 


At the end of 1957 the Company had 
increased its hize-purchase investment to the 
record figure of some £11 million and much 
of this increase had been financed by the help 
of deposit loans. 


Over the years the Company has shown a 
steady rather than a spectacular rate of 
growth largely because it is the policy of 
the Board to put quality before quantity in 
underwriting hire-purchase business. To 
maintain this progress it is essential that the 



















































During 1957 all our services without ex- 
ception suffered grave disturbances from 
labour troubles at home and abroad. For 
example, the 27 vessels of Brocklebank’s 
cargo fleet lost 1,015 ship days in the twelve 
months, the equivalent of having three ships 
laid up for a whole year doing nothing. 
Though the Group’s cargo business is con- 
siderable, the real-weight of our interests lies 
in Our passenger services on the North 
Atlantic and in particular in the American 
holiday traveller. Events in Hungary and 
Egypt deterred such travel, especially in the 
first few months of the year. While we fully 
maintained our normal passenger services we 
were short of some 11,000 passengers and 
about £1 million revenue. We also had to 
cancel the BRITANNIC’s usual Mediterra- 
nean Cruise. To add to these difficulties the 
closing of the Suez Canal heavily raised the 
price of oil bunkers ; for Cunard ships alone 
it amounted to an extra £750,000. After the 
early months passenger traffic became more 
normal, but the lost ground could not be 
made up. On the other hand, the Brockle- 
bank Management were largely able to miti- 
gate the financial effects of the first impact 
of the closing of Suez and a freight surcharge 
more or less covered the additional cost of 
the longer run via the Cape. The Port Line 
Management similarly were able to take 
the closure in their. stride and _ they 
report an improved turn round of their 
ships. 


AIR TRANSPORT ECONOMICS 


The hard force of economic law in air 
transport to which I referred last year is 
apparently gradually emerging and Govern- 
ments have at last met, at least partially, the 
increases in fares requested by the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association. Though 
the Select Committee on Estimates reported 
to the House a year ago that they could “ see 
no reason why air travel and the air com- 
panies should be in a favoured position com- 
pared with bus,-railway, shipping and harbour 
companies,” I.A.T.A. apparently is still ex- 
pressing the opposition of the air lines to the 
imposition of further charges to the customer 
and at a recent conference of Government 
representatives discussing “air navigation 
facilities and services used. by air lines en : 
route and the payment for these facilities,” "&cessary funds are available. 
it was stated “if more charges are imposed Shareholders do not need to be reminded 
on international air lines when they are that the Company has been providing 
striving to get lower fares and bring in jet Debenture and Deposit loan. facilities for 
air liners it will be necessary to pass on these nearly ninety years. 


extra charges to the customer. Taken over all, 1957 was an exceedingly 
active year in which a satisfactory volume 
of good quality business in the face of keen 
competition had been obtained. 


MODERATELY OPTIMISTIC 
FOR 1958 


What of prospects for 1958? There has 
been a steep fall in open freight rates which 
already has had a marked and severe effect 
on all cargo carriers. Though liner cargo 
-interests are not normally subject to wide 
fluctuations in freight rates as in tramp busi- 
ness, I cannot expect that our cargo earnings 
will give us the same support in 1958 as last 
year. On the other hand, the North Atlantic 
passenger trade can be very resilient, and if 
only we could be spared industrial strife, let 
alone near war troubles, the outlook could 
be painted in reasonably bright colours, 
despite the black cloud of the trade recession 


And “Why not ?” appears to be a logical 
question. Why should people who want the 
speed of travel NOT pay the economic price 
for it? Why should they expect to be subsi- 
dised by their fellow taxpayers? In sea 
transportation harbour authorities make 
charges to balance their costs and in 1957 we 
met a bill of £45 million to enable them to 
break even on their “ facilities.’ Why should 


Copies of a brochure enclosed with the 
report and accounts in regard to the Com- 
pany’s deposit facilities can be obtained on 
application to the Secretary. 
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ADAMS (DURHAM) LTD. 


(Manufacturing Confectioners) 


The sixth annual general meeting of Adams 
(Durham) Limited, was held on April 28th 
in London, Lieutenant Colonel] W. D. Gibbs 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
Jated statement: 


During the year under review your Com- 
pany acquired the remaining interest in 
Andrew Buchanan and Sons, Limited, which 
is now a wholly owned subsidiary and has 
been given a temporary home at Durham. It 
is NOW a matter of paramount importance that 
the Group finds itself a new and more modern 








Assets 





liquid Assets (cosh in hand, due from Lond 
entral Bank, Credit Institutions [Nostro Balances} 


ond others) . a. 
Bills of Exchange .§ . . . 


Treasury Bills and Non-Interest-Becring Treasury 
Bonds of the German Federal Government and 


the Lands . 


Foreign Treasury Bills ond Non-Interest-Bearing 


Treasury Bonds . 
Securities Sis Sh oe 2a ta) “ee Hit 
Equolisation Claims on the Government 
(Currency Reform) . 
Holdings in Syndicates . 


ee ee ae ° 
long Term Loans . ° 
Porticipations e 


Geer GN 2 tb ce te 
Other Assets @etee es e 


Expenditure 


Expenditure on Personnel . . . . 
Expenditure for Sociol 

Pensions ee ree ae ee 
Other Operating Expenses. . . . 
Toxes ond Similor Dues . . ... 


Allocation to Special Reserve Fund . 
e.g aS a ae ee are 









Gréning, Dr Hans Janberg, 


Total Assets 8 356 700 539,03 
—————S======_=_=_= 


Purposes, Welfare ond 


BOARD OF GENERAL MANAGERS: Hermann J. 
Boptist Rath, Dr WalterTron, 
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Now, whereas Adam products have mainly 
been sold in the North of England, Scotland 
and Northern Ireland, the main outlets of 
Buchanans are in the South, and joint market- 
ing arrangements can now be made to effect a 
far wider field of representation for both 
Companies. 


At the last annual general meeting I 
sounded a word of warning on the possible 
effect of the Sugar Act and, as forecast, the 
price of sugar was an average of some £8 per 
ton higher than the previous year. The effect 
of this on the Industry generally was a sharp 
contraction of profit margins and in some 
cases heavy losses were made. 


In the case of your Parent Company a small 
loss of £290 was made and the Group made 
a net loss of £6,000 which should be regarded 


factory to accommodate both Companies. 


DEUTSOWS BAN 


AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 


Balance Sheet as at December 31, 1957 


{abridged) 


DM 
Capitol «pe ew es 
" 1249 626 466,60 | Reserves «2 w - ss 
. 1972 679 237,3 





Pensions Reserve 






Deposits of which: 
Sight Deposits . .. 
Time Deposits . . . 
Savings Deposits . . 


146 166 172,93 





310 213 157,72 
567 902 260,34 




















Reserves for Special Purposes [including Toxes) 


Borrowed Funds (Nostro Liabilities) . . . « « « 
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as the price paid for the extension of its 
outlets. 

Your Company’s export business continues 
on the up-grade. 

A new price schedule became operative on 
February 1, 1958, and its effect is to give a 
larger profit margin to the Confectionery 
Wholesaler and Retailer without increasing 
the Consumer prices. The result, therefore, 
is a still lower profit margin for the Manu- 
facturer, who must accordingly look for extra 
production and sales. Your Directors have 
achieved this by the acquisition of Buchanans, 
but only when the Group is established in 
new premises and manufacturing by more 
up-to-date and economical methods can the 
position be regarded with greater confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 1957 
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TRAWLERS GRIMSBY LIMITED 


(The Ross Group) 


The following are salient features of the Accounts for the year 
ended 30th September, 1957, and of the report by the Chairman, 
Mr. J. Carl Ross, to the Annual General Meeting on 30th April, 1958. 











“The results submitted are the best your Company has so far achieved.” 


PROFITS 


The trading profits of the Group were £570,914 (£441,860). The net profit of the 
Group is £140,923 (£107,661). After crediting items of an exceptional nature £23,825 
and deducting proportion of profits attributable to Outside Shareholders £19,992, the 
balance available for distribution is £144,756. 


Preference Dividend (6%) takes ....:..............ccccccceees £8,194 
Ondinary Dividend (16%) CaKes ......0..0.02..60000.c.cccc0nse £57,500 
Retained TOC CSVEISPIIEN ..noiscosecccccscesocecsesecesonecsences £79,061 


The total turnover of the Group was £10,000,000. 

“In reporting upon the year’s trading to 31st March, 1951, I said that ‘ Your 
Company with its wide field of activities will continue to make further progress.’ 
That is the key to this year’s results, our field of activity having continued to 
broaden and develop. 


TRAWLING 


This year under review has embraced the peak of our New Ship Programme, four 
vessels having been delivered during the period of the Accounts, and five new 
vessels Have since been delivered in the current year to September 30th, 1958. We 
are very proud of our Fleet of new vessels and they are quite a feature at Grimsby. 
Last year our Fleet landed in total 100,000,000 Ibs. of fish. 
“Conditions of trading during our financial year were difficult. The fall in the 
rate of catch from Distant Water Grounds in 1957 was quite catastrophic causing 
an acute shortage of fish from those waters. This problem persisted until February 
of this year when for the first time since August, 1956, the catch per day was 
better than the corresponding month of the previous year. 

Your Fleet fishes all waters and therefore reaps some benefit in that the shortage 
of Distant Water fish assured a good market for fish caught in the Near and 
Middle Waters. 

The net increase in Capital Employed at the year end amounted to £764,579. The 
pees eae at a written down value of £1,690,088 were insured at that date for 
£3,114,800. 

The Net Tangible Assets attributable to the Ordinary Stockholders (£625,000) now 
amounts to £1,550,355. 


WESTWICK FROSTED PRODUCTS LIMITED 


This important wholly owned Subsidiary Company had a good trading year, a 
large increase in turnover and a substantial increase in profits. 


FROZEN FOODS 


We are building up a specialised marketing organisation bringing to the consumer 
and user the best quality products in their respective field. In our SeaSparkle 
brand of fish products and our Westwick fruit and vegetables we can guarantee 
top quality products. 


CURRENT TRADING 


So far this year trading conditions generally have continued difficult, the experience 
of some Companies having been a little better whilst others have been less satisfactory. 
There has been a welcome reduction in the price of marine fuel oil (which, however, 
is still above pre-Suez level), but we are somewhat concerned lest this reduction be 
nullified by an increase in the price of coal. 

The industry is in no state at the present time for further increased costs of any 
description at sea or ashore.” 


TRADING RESULTS AND DIVIDENDS 


Trading i | 
Profit j | 
including {| Deprecia- | Net | Preference | 
} Income | tion Taxation Profit 
| from Trade | 
Investments | 


% on ORDINARY 


| Dividend i 
| Earned | Paid 
| | 

£ | 
1943 | -13,542 
1944 88,098 | 
1945 125,500 
1946 | 121,109 
1947 j 156,701 
1948 \ 227,046 | 
1949 | 358,011 e 22, f 
1950 219,529 Y bi ] \ ; 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 


Rib 


1951 260,195 
1952 | 278,673 
1953 | 247,866 
1954 375,451 
(18 months) 

1955 476,564 | . a | 115,093 
1956 452,445 | f J | 113,721 
1957 577,028 00 | 7 120,931 


* Plus 100% Capital Bonus in 6% Preference Shares 
Tt Plus 50% Capital Bonus in Ordinary Shares 
t Plus 1-in-7 Capital Bonus in Ordinary Shares. 





Copies of the Annual Report are available from the Secretary, 


1 HUTTON ROAD, GRIMSBY 
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NATIONAL BANK OF 
PAKISTAN 


ALL-ROUND PROGRESS AND 
EXPANSION 


The Ninth Annual General Meeting of the 
National Bank of Pakistan was held on April 
24th at Lahore. 


Mr Hoshang N. E. Dinshaw (the President) 
presided and, in the course of his speech, 
said: The Bank has again made appreciable 
progress in all spheres of its activities. 


The Bank’s total deposits reached the peak 
figure of Rs. 63.73 crores in 1957, indicating 
a substantial rise of 23.41 per cent over the 
highest level of Rs. 51.64 crores in the pre- 
vious year. At the end of the year deposits 
stood at Rs. 58.04 crores as against Rs. 48.58 
in 1956—an increase of 19.47 per cent. 


The Bank’s total advances reached the peak 
figure of Rs. 43.93 crores during 1957 as 
against the corresponding figure of Rs. 38.25 
crores in 1956, an increase of 14.85 per cent, 
The Bank’s advances; including Bills Redis- 
countable with the State Bank of Pakistan, 
stood at Rs. 42.39 crores on December 31, 
1957, registering an increase of 31.32 per 
cent over the corresponding figure in the 
previous year. Its advances in Pakistan, 
which stood at Rs. 31.00 crores in the begin- 
ning of the year, were up by 34.19 per cent 
as against a decrease of 7.98 per cent in the 
case of other scheduled banks. The extent 
of the Bank’s contribution to the development 
of Pakistan’s economy can be gauged from 
the fact that its advances in Pakistan consti- 
tute 32.79 per cent of the total bank credit 
in the country. 


The total foreign exchange business 
handled by the Bank showed a gratifying 
increase—from Rs. 114 crores in 1956 to 
Rs. 184.30 crores in the year under report— 
a rise of 61 per cent. 


PROFITS 


I am happy to report that the Bank 
recorded a sizeable increase in its profits— 
from Rs. 79.52 lakhs to Rs. 92.66 lakhs in 
1957. This increase of 16.52 per cent was 
the result of an all round expansion in the 
Bank’s activities and a discreet check over 
expenditure. 

The Reserve Fund further increased with 
an allocation of Rs. 25 lakhs from Rs. 
85,00,000 to Rs. 1.10 crores which represents 
73.33 per cent of the Paid-up Capital. The 
rate of dividend remained at 5 per cent as in 
the previous years. 


During the year under review, the Bank 
opened 13 offices, including one at Baghdad, 
bringing the total number to 85 at the end 
of the year. 


1957 was a difficult year. The country 
recorded improvements in certain directions 
but the deterioration in others subjected the 
economy to serious strains. 


The chairman then reviewed general 
economic conditions in Pakistan and con- 
tinued: To sum up, the country has passed 
through a difficult period and its economy 
is still far from satisfactory. But there is no 
reason to be disheartened ; prospects hold out 
a better future. We must continue our efforts 
with renewed vigour to surmount the present 
difficulties and place our economy on a sound 
footing. I must again emphasise that to 
achieve this end we must concentrate 
on raising the production—specially food 
production—to the maximum, stopping 
smuggling completely and increasing foreign 
exchange earnings. This is the real remedy 
of our evils and will open a new chapter of 
prosperity before us. 


The report was adopted, 
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TRADE INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


HIGHER GROSS PREMIUMS 


SIR JOHN MAKINS ON THE 
ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


The fortieth ordinary general meeting of 
Trade Indemnity Company Limited was held 
on April 24th in London, Sir John Makins 
(the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The gross premiums earned in 1957 
amounted to £1,807,885, an increase of more 
than 9 per cent on 1956, and we retained 
£574,544 for our own account. The increase 
was conned to the current year’s policies, 
additional premiums on earlier years showing 
a decline. The same pattern may be expected 
this year, which has started well as regards 
new business, but with a fall in additional 
premiums on 1957 Account. 


During 1957 the turnover of transactions 
underwritten exceeded the thousand million 
mark, showing an increase of nearly 15 per 
cent on 1956 and a slight fall in our average 
rate of premium. 


The claims paid, less salvages, in 1957 were 
substantially lower than in 1956—£449,704 
against £756,889. Our retained share was 
£116,011 against £192,115. The improvement 
was largely due to salvages on claims paid in 
earlier years. 

The expenses of management in 1957 came 
to £219,210, compared with £206,449 in 1956. 
The percentage increase in expenses was less 
than the corresponding increase in premium 
income, but, with rising costs and the growing 
complexity of the business, it may be diffi- 
cult to maintain that trend in future. 

The provision for our retained share of 
outstanding claims on 1955 Underwriting 
Account, which we have closed, is £43,170— 
considerably less than we required last year, 
but, to the best oi our knowledge and belief, 
fully adequate. The balances of the 1956 and 
1957 Accounts, which are carried forward, are 
£233,181, compared with £200,792 last year, 
and £101,256 compared with £66,361. As 
regards 1955 Account, I expressed the view, 
in My statement to you a year ago, that the 
closing balance at the end of 1957 would 
probably be lower than the closing balance 
of 1954 Account at the end of 1956. At 
£241,404 it is lower, but only to a small 
extent. This is due, however, to higher Profit 
Commission earned under our Reinsurance 
Treaties as a result of the salvages which I 
have already mentioned. The figure of Profit 
Commission is £40,682, compared with 
£32,133 in 1956. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Turning now to the Profit and Loss 
Account, interest on investments and other 
income (gross) comes to £45,612, which, 
added to £241,404 transferred from Under- 
whiting, produces £287.016. Taxation on in- 
come within the Account is estimated at 
£142,588, so that the profit for the year, after 
providing for tax, is £144,428. The amount 
brought forward from 1956 is £99,680, giving 
@ total of £244,108 for disposal. Against this 
total we have written. £25,000 off the book 
value of the investments. Your Directors 
then recommend payment of a dividend of 

2} per cent less Income Tax, which will 
absorb £35,937 and leave a carry forward of 
£183,171. In arriving at the decision to leave 
the dividend unchanged and roughly double 
the carry forward, your Directors have been 
influenced by the prevailing uncertainty as to 
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the economic situation over the next twelve 
months and its effect upon our business, 


GENERAL REMARKS 


As usual, the bulk of our business in 1957 
has been in connection with credit risks in 
the United Kingdom, but we have again 
insured an appreciable volume of short-term 
credit risks in Commonwealth countries and 
in Western Europe. 


With regard to the future, as I have already 
indicated, it is difficult to express any positive 
views concerning the manner in which the 
economic situation is likely to develop: over 
the next twelve months. While there is still, 
in some degree, inflation in this country, 
signs of a recession have already made their 
appearance in the United States of America 
and elsewhere, and there is no doubt that the 
expectations of business men are not as hope- 
ful as they have been in recent years. New 
investment orders for plant, building and 
equipment are far from sufficient to replace 
those which are being completed, and abroad 
there are indications that the demand for our 
goods may be on the decline. 


In some countries the investment boom, 
like our own, is coming to an end, with a con- 
sequent rise in unemployment and unused 
industrial capacity. Other countries have 
outrun their ability to pay for the goods 
which they need, and this is particularly 
noticeable in primary producing countries, 
where the fall in world prices has reduced 
earning power. In some ways the uncertain 
Outlook is good for our business, as was 
demonstrated in 1956 and again last year, 
but there is always the possibility that the 
overall decline in business activity may reduce 
the volume of transactions under current 
policies to a greater extent than we can re- 
place by new business. I think it would be 
wrong to expect the rate of increase in pre- 
mium income in 1957 to be maintained in 
1958, and the possibility of claims arising is 
greater than at any time since the war. 
Credit insurance is particularly susceptible to 
the effects of a business recession and the 
signs and portents being what they are, it 
would be most unwise to ignore them. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE LIVERPOOL & 
LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


A statement by the Chairman, Mr T. H. 
Naylor, circulated with the Annual Report 
and Accounts, indicated that in 1957 Fire, 
Accident and Marine premiums reached a 
new high level at £48.622,254. The under- 
writing surplus of £546,490 reflected the 
difficulties which had faced insurers, especi- 
ally in North America. 


Premium Income in the Fire and Accident 
Departments increased to £21 million and 
£25 million respectively, the former earning 
a surplus of £583,686, the latter suffering a 
loss of £178,203. 


The Marine Department, with premiums 
of £2,336,631, had transferred £141,007 to 
Profit and Loss Account. 


New Life business again reached a sub- 
stantial total with new sums assured of 
£13,351,296. 


In spite of the fall in security prices 
generally in 1957 the aggregate market value 
of the Company’s investments at the year end 
still exceeded their Balance Sheet value by 
a satisfactory margin. 


The Directors were recommending a final 
dividend of 30s. making 60s. for the year—an 
increase of 3s. on 1956. 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSURANCE 


LARGER PREMIUM INCOME 


The seventy-seventh Annual General Meet- 
ing of The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation Limited will be held on May 
28th in London. The following are extracts 
from the statement by the Chairman, Lord 
Knollys, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1957: 


The combined premiums of our group of 
companies amounted to £38,432,000, an 
increase of £3,836,000 on those of 1956. The 
result of our year’s trading, after taxation, was 
a loss of £313,589. On the other hand, our 
interest income was much higher and our 
investments, in total, continued to show a 
large appreciation. 


The Directors recommend the payment of 
a final dividend of 3s. per share, making, with 
the interim dividend of 2s 6d. per share, a 
total of 5s. 6d. per share for the year, the 
same as last year. 


The results of the year were dominated 
by the unfortunate underwriting experience in 
the North American continent—an experience 
which was almost universal. 


We are satisfied, however, that our North 
American portfolio is basically a sound one 
and that, given more realistic rates, we shall 
not fail to revert to our usual profitable 
trading. 


Fire.—Fire business in the United States 
continued to be unremunerative, although 
our own experience showed some improve- 
ment over 1956. 


In Canada the position deteriorated further. 
The continuing sharp rise in the loss ratio in 
this class has made it essential to reconsider 
xe and certain increases have been put into 
orce. 


In the United Kingdom we were able once 
more to show a good profit, while the business 
from other overseas territories again gave 
satisfactory return. 


Accident.—In the United States, Motor 
business became even more unprofitable. 
Rate increases, averaging about 20 per cent 
for the personal injury cover, were obtained 
throughout almost the whole country, but 
even the new levels were soon found to be 
insufficient, so that further substantial 
increases in rates will be applied for in 1958. 


In Canada, as in the United States, it was 
the Motor business that produced the most 
unfavourable results. The experience in this 
class deteriorated so rapidly in 1957 that the 
rate increases introduced on January Ist were 
supplemented in many parts of the country 
by additional increases from August Ist. 


The new rates still prove insufficient, how- 
ever, and they were accordingly raised to 
an even higher level at the beginning of 1958. 


Our United Kingdom Accident account 
provided a further satisfactory advance in 
premium income, and we again made a fair 
profit overall. 


Life-—The net new business of our asso- 
ciated life Office, the Clerical, Medical & 
General Life Assurance Society, included 
sums assured of £10,514,592 and deferred 
annuities of £604,889 per annum. 


Investments.—The Corporation’s total in- 
vestments, including property and associated 
and subsidiary companies, show, at 
£43,891,443, an increase of £2,169,010. 


The value of our investments at market 
prices remained well in excess of their Book 
Value in our Balance Sheet. 
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NORWICH UNION 
INSURANCE SOCIETIES 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 
LIFE SOCIETY 


Speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
Norwich Union Life Insurance Society held 
in Norwich on April 29th, the President (Sir 
Robert Bignold) referred to the fact that this 
was the one-hundred-and-fiftieth meeting, the 
Society having been founded in 1808. With- 
out doubt the Society combined with its age 
and experience a youthful vitality which 
augured well for the future. 


Sir Robert reported expansion in all sec- 
tions of the Society’s business. New life 
insurances at £77 million showed an increase 
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of 10 per cent over 1956, whilst deferred 
annuity business at £54 million also showed 
a marked rise. 

Total funds, which only four years ago had 
passed the £100 million mark, were now over 
£150 million. The net rate of interest earned 
had risen from £4 7s. 9d. per cent to 
£4 8s. 9d. per cent, whilst the expense ratio 
had been reduced from 17.9 per cent in 1956 
to 17.5 per cent last year. 


Rates of intermediate bonus for the United 
Kingdom and Eire were increased by 3s. per 
cent from January 1, 1958. 


FIRE SOCIETY 
At the one-hundred-and-sixtieth Annual 


Meeting of the Norwich Union Fire Insur- 
ance Society Limited, the Chairman (Sir 


Robert Bignold) said 1957 was a year of 
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expansion in which the total premium income 
increased by £1,990,633 to £19,903,408, but 
the profit, whilst showing a welcome over-all 
improvement on 1956, was disappointing in 
comparison with the volume of premium 
involved. 

Fire premiums totalled £7,822,212, an 
increase of £503,891, and the profit before 
taxation was £148,929. Accident premiums 
advanced by £1,329,753 to £10,665,830, but 
the account showed a loss of £37,147. 
Marine premiums totalled £1,415,366, an 
increase of £156,989, and the transfer to 
Profit and Loss from the Marine Account 
was £30,000. 


Net interest earnings increased by £15,086 
to £394,434, being £141,434 in excess of divi- 
dend requirements. 


Total assets amounted to £25,351,392, an 
increase of £1,316,767. 


ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 


N.V. KONINKLIJKE NEDERLANDSCHE PETROLEUM MAATSCHAPPIJ 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1957 


(Founded in 1890) 


N.fi. N.fi. 


Investments in companies of the 
Royal Dutch/Shell Group 
Current assets :— 
Receivable from companies of 
the Royal Dutch/Shell Group : 
ee 
Other income 
Other receivables ..........2+. 
Short-term government and other 
WOUNDS ko Svs ik ccs cdeseceece 


Total current assets....... 
Current liabilities :— 
Proposed dividends less interim 
dividends 
Accounts payable and accrued 
I 6 oi a a 
Unclaimed dividends 


Total current liabilities 


Excess of current assets over current 
IE Kiwis son ues wees che 


DRE. Bok ee ieeewiasenas ome 
Capital :-— 


Ordinary shares of N.fl. 20 each 
Of which unissued 


1,216,365,600 


4% cumulative preference shares 
of N.fl. 1,000 each 


Capital reserves :— 
RTS HOUMA ...osccccsscce 
PINS occ civw cas sonsawe 
Retained earnings ............... 


Total capital, reserves and 
retained earnings ....... 


The Hague, April, 1958. 


J. B. Auc. KESSLER, Chairman F. Q. DEN HOLLANDER 
H. BLOEMGARTEN W. H. vAN LEEUWEN 


Cc. J. COLLOT D’ESCURY 
B. Ta. W. vAN HASSELT 


W. H. bt 


2,998,500,000 
1,782,134,400 


1,500,000 


Income :— 
9,047,115,860 


STATEMENT OF INCOME, 1957 


Nfl. 


From companies of the Royal 


Dutch/Shell Group :— 


Dividends...... 


Other income 


204,926,400 
36,163,482 
1,499,612 


22,449,048 
62,257,308 


327,295,850 


Deduct :— 


ee 


Administrative and other expenses 
Net loss on short-term govern- 
ment and other securities..... 


282,811,200 
50,977,163 
4,394,778 
—_—_—_———_ 338,183,141 


3,237,805 
56,254 


Share in profit at the disposal of 
the Board of Directors and of 


the Managing Directors 
239,471,978 


5,280,337 
4,650,440 


Net income for the year 


3,884,029* 
—_—_—_—_ 7,178,088 


331,005,053 


* If the proposed distribution of profit is approved. 





77,893,095 


9,125,008,955 


1,217,865,600 


Deduct :— 

24,580,515 
7,749,516,887 
133,045,953 


9,125,008,955 


Balance at beginning of year 


Net income for the year 
Unclaimed dividends forfeited .... 


STATEMENT OF RETAINED EARNINGS, 1957 


132452,061 


331,005,053 
378,237 


453,805,351 


Proposed cash dividends :— 
Preference shares 
Ordinary shares 


60,000 
330,699,398 


330,759,398 
133,045,953 








The Board of Directors : 


MONCHY E. J. UZERMAN 


M. P. L. STEENBERGHE 
Cc. R. C. WIJCKERHELD BISDOM 


The Managing Directors: 
J. H. LOUDON, President 
F. A. C. GUEPIN 

L. SCHEPERS 

L. E. J. BROUWER 


Copies of the full Report and Accounts can be obtained from 
N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS, New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


YEAR OF SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 


The annual meeting of the International 
Nickel Company of Canada Limited was held 
on April 30th in Toronto. 


Dr John F. Thompson, the Chairman, pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 
Although 1957 was a year of sharp contrasts, 
the Company made substantial progress and 
earnings were the third highest in its history. 


The Company’s nickel deliveries were close 
to the all-time peak and copper deliveries 
attained a postwar high. Proven ore reserves 
were at a new high level- at the year-end. 
Work on our new nickel project in Manitoba 
proceeded on schedule. 


The market for nickel started the year with 
an over-demand so substantial that some con- 
sumers continued to pay premium prices to 
obtain the supplies they urgently needed. It 
ended with nickel in over-supply. 


Commenting on the Company’s search for 
a nickel deposit large enough to make a real 
addition to world supply, the chairman said: 
After a 10-year search and expenditures of 
$10 million in Manitoba a commercial deposit 
was finally located. The Manitoba develop- 
ment has now been under way for over 16 
months and will be carried to completion. 


Our exploration in Manitoba is only part 
of the world-wide exploration which we have 
been carrying on for years in recognition of 
the need for further sources of supply. In 
1957 our exploration expenditures were the 
highest in our history. This large-scale 
exploration programme is being actively 
pursued. 


The progress that has already been made 





millions). 
to £1,468,746 per annum. 


TOTAL ASSETS £257,748,397 


INVESTMENTS 


The Assets show an increase of £13,914,037. The valuation 
of the investments taking Stock Exchange securities at middle 
market prices showed a comfortable margin compared with 
the values shown in the Balance Sheet after taking into 
account the Investments Reserve Funds. 


LIFE BRANCHES 


In the two Life Branches the total sums assured on new 
policies issued amounted to £74,644,530 compared with 
£72,168,907 for 1956 and the total sums assured and bonuses 
in force (including the Capital Redemption Fund), amounted 
to over £620 millions (an increase for the year of over £38 
The total new annuities of all kinds amounted 
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in Manitoba is of vital importance to the 
future of the Company and is on schedule. 
Our expansion in Manitoba and Ontario will 
increase our annual nickel production capa- 
city to 385 million pounds by 1961. 


In summary, the past year was one which 
saw temporary conditions reduce our imme- 
diate profits, but also one which afforded us 
the opportunity, particularly in the latter part 
of the year, to do those things essential to 
the development of a future increased market 
for nickel and the preparation of our produc- 
tion facilities to take care of this anticipated 
increased demand. 


FINANCIAL EARNINGS 


Net earnings for 1957 of $86,100,000 or 
$5.90 per common share, were the third 
highest in our history, and the Company’s 
strong financial position was well maintained. 


Common dividends paid in 1957 totalled 
$3.75 per share, the same as in the two pre- 
ceding years. Total disbursements for the 
year were nearly $55 million. 


It is estimated that capital expenditures in 
1958 will be between $60 million and $70 
million. In 1957 they were $43,900,000, the 
highest for any year, as compared with $23 
million in 1956. 


The final figures for operations in the first 
quarter of 1958 are not complete, but it can 
be stated that earnings will be substantially 
lower than the $20,100,000, or $1.38 per 
common share, reported for the preceding 
quarter—the three months ended December 
31, 1957. The reduction in earnings is due 
principally to the sharply reduced demand 
for nickel and rolling mill and foundry pro- 
ducts, and a further slight decline in copper 
prices. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


. difficult. 
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JOSIAH PARKES & 
SONS LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Union Locks 
and Brassfoundry) 


The ordinary annual general meeting of 
Josiah Parkes & Sons Limited was held on 
April 28th at Willenhall, Staffs, Mr Cyril W. 
Parkes, JP (Chairman and Joint Managing 
Director), presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: 

During 1957 your company has again had 
a successful year, although trading profit 
was slightly lower than in 1956. Group turn- 
over showed a small increase, but costs 
continued to rise, whilst the general level of 
selling prices was held steady. There were 
falls in non-ferrous materials but these were 
offset by rises in iron and steel prices, wages 
and other costs, causing a slight contraction 
in profit margins. 


Being alive to the necessity of keeping 
abreast of modern tastes and styles, we 
devote much time and thought to the exten- 
sion of our range of products and the 
improvement of existing patterns. This is 
a continuing process, and during the past 
year various new and improved lines have 
met with a gratifying response. 


The year 1958 has got off te a good start, 
and I know that everyone in the organisation 
will strive their utmost to obtain all the 
available business and to give our customers 
satisfaction in quality and service. I think, 
though, that trading conditions will be more 
Costs have continued to rise, and 
apart from a possible fall in output profit 
margins are likely to narrow’ still further. 


The report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 74 per cent was approved. 














PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Chairman: GEOFFREY KITCHEN, T.D., M.A. 


Points from the Annual Report and Balance 
Sheet for the year ending 3lst December, 1957 


GROSS INCOME £55,133,940 





FIRE AND ACCIDENT 


In this Branch the premium income was £1!0,030,192. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—A reversionary bonus of £2 2s. 0d. 
per £100 sum assured or annuity on United Kingdom 


| 
REVERSIONARY BONUSES 
policies entitled to participate in full profits. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—A sum of £2,543,214 has been 
allocated to provide bonuses and other benefits to 
policyholders in the Industrial Branch making a total 


allocation up to date of £31,303,493. 


CHIEF OFFICES: HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.I. 
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INNS & COMPANY 


(Public Works Contractors, Asphalters, 
Sand and Gravel Pit and Quarry 
Owners) 


CURRENT TRADING IMPROVEMENT 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Inns & Company Limited, was held on 
April 25th in London, Mr Walter Wallace 
(Joint Managing Director) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: 

Trading continued at a satisfactory level 
for the first half of the current year under 
review, that is to June, 1957, but since then, 
owing to various National and other condi- 
tions not controllable by your Board, there 
has been a slowing up in demand during the 
second half of 1957, with a falling off in the 
trading profit for the year. 


This trading profit amounted to £508,815 
against the trading profit of £684,050 of the 
preceding year. The net profit amounted to 
£399,071 compared with £522,366 for the 
year 1956. 


There was a general curtailment of work 
by Government and Public Authorities which 
affected your Company’s servicing depart- 
ment, together with a general falling off in 
Government and Municipal Works and 
private building and road making. This was 
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experienced during the latter half of the. year 
and was largely attributable to the credit 
squeeze and the higher Bank Rate. 


Since the end of January of the current 
year the volume of trade has shown some im- 
provement, and as I have on several occa- 
sions pointed out to you your Company is 
well placed to participate in the new road 
programme and to meet any other demand 
which may arise. 

Shareholders’ attention is called to the fact 
that the Company owns 8,773 acres of land 
which stands in the Company’s Balance 
Sheet, after depreciation, at about £1,193,000, 
which value is almost equal to the total issued 
share capital of your Company. 

The Company’s Plant and Machinery has 
been kept in an efficient and well-maintained 
state in the current year. 

The total amount spent on the Plant, 
Machinery, etc., since incorporation amounts 
to £966,630 and after being depreciated 
leaves a balance of £310,912 as the value 
appearing in your Balance Sheet. 


The liquid position of your Company is 
very satisfactory, there being £556,329 
balance at Bank and cash in hand. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the total dividend of 20 per cent was 
approved. 


At the subsequent Extraordinary General 


Meeting the proposed new Articles of Asso- 
ciation were adopted. 





| Gealelner 


LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM, LONDON, N.I7 


The Company manufactures the world-famous Gestetner Duplicator and accessories 
It has branches throughout the United Kingdom and subsidiary companies or rep- 
resentatives in all parts of the British Commonwealth, in the Americas, the Far East, 
and many countries in Europe. Extensive servicing facilities are available throughout the 


organisation. 


SUMMARISED CONSOLIDATED 


£ 
Issued Capital 2,366,880 
Capital Reserves ... cots ss 477,025 
Revenue Reserves and Unappro- 
priated Profits .. ‘ek 2,311,518 | 
Future Income Tax 1958/59... ... 574,453 | 
43 per cent. Debenture Stock, 1975/80 489,775 
£6,219,651 


Group Profit for the year after Taxation 

Dividends Net by Gestetner Limited : 
Preference se wee ove ina 
Ordinary 


Retained in the Group 


ACCOUNTS AT 30th MARCH, 1958 


£ 
Fixed Assets at cost, less depreciation 1,900,180 
Interest in subsidiaries not con- 
solidated Sak. Seam nla. 2 eae 242,256 
Excess of Current Assets over 
Current Liabilities ose 4,077,215 





| 
a 
£6,219,651 


698,177 


£19,406 
185,941 
—— = 205,347 


£492,830 





Copies of the Accounts and Chairman's Statement may be obtained from the Secretary, 


Gestetner Limited, Tottenham, N.17. 
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THE LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


THE HONOURABLE R. M. PRESTON’S 
STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
London & Lancashire Insurance Company, 
Limited will be held on May 22nd at 7 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 

The Chairman, the Honourable R. M. 
Preston, DSO, has issued a .statement to 
Stockholders, from which the following has 
been taken: 


The net world figures for the combined 


Fire, Accident and Marine Departments 
were: 

1957 1956 

£ £ 
Premium income...... - 33,281,218 30,162,186 
Underwriting loss ...... 547,399 425,119 
PDs cccekccetcesaces 1-64% 141% 


The increase of £3,120,000, in round figures, 
in the premium income was not unsatis- 
factory. 


Fire Department.—The net underwriting 
results of fire business were: 


1957 1956 

£ £ 
Premium income....... 12,926,296 11,797,133 
Underwriting loss ...... 455,629 231,725 
PN 2 aih5s oa sance Kens 3°52% 1-96% 


Insurance experience in the United States 
and Canada has been deterioriating for some 
years. Outside the North American conti- 
nent, premium income increased in all 
important territories and earned a reasonable 
margin of profit. 


Accident Department.—The net under- 
writing figures were: 


1957 1956 
£ £ 
Premium income....... 15,673,637 14,450,610 
Underwriting loss ...... 441,770 593,394 
PS 6 cecekcioeseeceus 2°82% 4°11% 


Motor vehicle insurance income represents 
rather more than one half the total premium 
income of the Department and has incurred 
an underwriting loss. 


Marine Department.—The figures were: 


1957 1956 
£ £ 

Premium income— 

CUPPORE YOO oo 600.0006 4,681,285 3,914,443 
Transfer to profit and loss 

NRL 5 cask ckeeaae 350,000 400,000 
Balance of underwriting 

funds—all years ...... 5,129,384 4,700,301 
BOs. icv sisi aceewiaw 109-57%  120-08% 


There was a considerable increase in first 
year premiums in 1957 and the balance in 
hand at the end of the year, amounting to 
£3,086,965, was in reasonable relation to 
premiums at 66 per cent. The second year 
figures, that is to say, on account of 1956 
underwriting to the close of 1957, had a 
balance in hand of £674,839, which was 
rather less favourable than for the previous 
year. 


Profit and Loss Account.—The Company’s 
total profit for the year from underwriting 
and investment, before deduction of taxa- 
tion, was £1,061,883. On the financial 
side, interest and life profits, after deduc- 
tion of British income tax, amounted to 
£988,984, an increase of £47,885 on the 
previous year. 


In accordance with usual practice, interest 
earnings are shown in the accounts, net 
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British income tax, so as to conform to the 
recognised practice in British insurance of 
relating net dividend to net interest and life 
earnings rather than to aggregate profit. The 
underwriting profit is, in general, added to 
reserves to meet possibility of heavy under- 
writing loss, a possibility which is always pre- 
sent and has been realised in the past two 
ycars. 


It is that practice which justifies the recom- 
mendation of a dividend of 35 per cent, same 
as previous three years. Should underwriting 
experience prove more favourable, an increase 
in Dividend may well be justified. 


The Chairman closed his statement by 
thanking the General Manager and Staffs for 
their service during the year. 


GILBEYS LIMITED 


(Wine Merchants and Distillers) 


FURTHER PROGRESS IN WORLD 
MARKETS 


The annual general meeting of Gilbeys 
Limited was held on April 29th in London, 
Mr R. D. Gilbey (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
statement : 


I am once again pleased to report an 
increase in the trading profit of the Group. 
A part of this increase is due to the inclusion 
this year of royalties received from the USA, 
but nevertheless the ordinary trading profit 
showed a substantial increase, particularly in 
Canada. 


At the time of writing neither the business 
of our Canadian subsidiary nor the trade in 
our products in the USA appear to be 
affected by the generally adverse trade condi- 
tions in the latter country. Sales of gin and 
vodka are well maintained and sales of Spey 
Royal Whisky are showing a marked 
improvement. The results in Canada in 
1957 were even better than had been 
expected. 


Our subsidiary in South Africa continues 
to expand. In Australia, sales of gin and 
whisky were very satisfactory. Recent re- 
strictions upon the import of spirits into New 
Zealand are likely to have an adverse effect. 


At home, table wines generally have been 
increasing in popularity recently, and it is 
gratifying to find how well our brands are 
participating in the resurgence. 


Last year I referred to the acquisition of 
the agency for “ Old Grand-dad ” Kentucky 
Bourbon Whiskey, one of National Distillers’ 
leading products, and this is finding a ready 
sale. Now, as from last Christmas, we have 
been proud to market. the famous Eau 
Perrier ; and we have plans, as opportunity 
affords, to list other imported lines of similar 
prestige. 


Since the war we have set up new 
Organisations in South Africa and New 
Zealand and have expanded greatly in 
Canada and Australia. We have rebuilt and 
extended our Bottling Stores in Edinburgh 
and modernised the equipment in our estab- 
lishments in Camden Town and Dublin. We 
were pioneers in marketing inexpensive table 
wines from Southern France, while at the 
other end of the scale our “ Smirnoff ” brand 
was the first vodka to be manufactured in 
England. With “Crock O’ Gold” we have 
blazed a successful trail in “ blended” Irish 
Whiskey. Meanwhile, in collaboration with 
Messrs Cinzano, our gin is now being made 
in eight foreign countries, the latest being 
Uruguay and Germany. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF 
CERTIFIED AND 
CORPORATE 
ACCOUNTANTS 


MR A. C, S. MEYNELL’S ADDRESS 


The Fifty-thitd annual general meeting of 
The Association of Certified and Corporate 
Accountants was held in London on April 
29th. Mr A. C. S. Meynell, FACCA, was in 
the chair and in the course of his address 
said: 


MEMBERSHIP 


The problem of recruitment is not one 
which is restricted to the Association and so 
far as one may judge from reports, it is a 
difficulty with which all the professional 
bodies are having to cope. Its existence seems 
attributable mainly to the glittering entice- 
ments which are held out to school-leavers 
by industry, both in the form of free academic 
or technical training and attractive career 
prospects. We must seek to persuade the new 
generation that accountancy is not the dull 
business they think it and that it can offer 
an interesting and rewarding career for most 
people of average ability and a stimulating 
and highly remunerative one for those of 
the highest capacity. 


With this object in view we have recently 
produced a small booklet entitled “ Account- 
ancy—A Career of Opportunity,” which 
provides a good deal of helpful information 
about the Association for those who may be 
contemplating entering the profession and 
will—we hope—help to dispel some of the 
misunderstanding which exists about the 
work of an accountant. 


CHEQUES ACT 


A piece of legislation which proved to be of 
more than passing interest to accountants was 
Mr Graham Page’s Cheques Act, which took 
effect from October last. The object of the 
Act was the relatively simple one of saving 
the time spent on endorsing and examining 
order cheques and this object has been 
achieved without undue fuss or bother. 


It has, however, had consequences which 
few people perhaps anticipated, at any rate in 
quite the degree to which they developed. 
Many organisations, both large and small, 
were greatly attracted by the idea of saving 
not only the time spent on cheque endorse- 
ment but also the time and money involved 
in the issue of receipts. As a result, there 
has been a very strong movement indeed 
towards the elimination of receipts, except 
in a few special cases. 


It is clear also that the effect of the Act has 
been widely misunderstood and there can 
seldom have been a topic upon which quite 
so much uninformed comment has appeared 
in letters to the press and elsewhere. Indeed, 
I can tell you from my knowledge that there 
are industrial and commercial concerns, some 
of them quite large, who apparently believe 
that the Cheques Act authorises them to issue 
a receipt for £2 or more without any stamp 
or, alternatively, to refuse to issue a receipt 
at all. This is, of course, quite wrong. The 
law relating to the issue and stamping of 
receipts has not been altered in any way and 
accountants who find their clients issuing un- 
stamped receipts for £2 or over could usefully 
point this out. I do not think the accountant 
can reasonably be expected to do more, but it 
should be borne in mind that failure to stamp 
a dutiable receipt carries with it a penalty of 
£10 in respect of every default and it seems 
to me not unlikely that in due course the 
Revenue may turn its attention to this matter. 
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ENGINEERING 
COMPONENTS LIMITED 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Engineering Components Limited was 
held on April 29th in London, Mr C. C. 
Griffith, MC (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


The turnover for the year has, of course, 
been affected by the fall in the price of our 
principal raw material (Copper), although 
output of the main Departments here in 
Slough has shown an increase over the 
period, in line with Automobile production. 
Today we have cost-inflation due to wages 
increasing at a greater rate than productivity, 
and in spite of our constant endeavours to 
find new production techniques profit 
margins have tended to narrow. 


Out of the profit of £409,279, taxation 
takes £229,200 and the Subsidiary Com- 
panies retain £10,984, leaving your Company 
a net profit of £169,095. 


After reviewing the activities of the sub- 
sidiary and associated companies at home and 
Overseas, the statement continued: 


Export sales during the year have been 
maintained, and no efforts have been, or are 
being, spared to augment them. 


Prospects: At the moment the activity of 
the Automobile Industry is high, and pro- 
vided this continues we should obtain our 
share of the resultant business. 


We are hopeful that the fields we are 
exploring outside the Motor Industry will 
help to enhance the position your Company 
has enjoyed for so many years. 


The report was adopted and the dividend 
of 15 per cent approved. 


THE RIO DE JANEIRO 
FLOUR MILLS AND 
GRANARIES 


MR G. McT. SHEPPARD’S ADDRESS 


The  seventy-second Ordinary Annual 
General Meeting of The Rio De Janeiro 
Flour Mills and Granaries, Limited was held 
on April 28th in London. 


In his Address); Mr G. McT. Sheppard 
(the chairman), said that the Accounts for 
the year ended September 30, 1957, showed 
in terms of Brazilian currency an increase in 
the Group Trading Profit of approximately 
eighty-four million cruzeiros compared with 
the previous year. Upon conversion at 
Cr. $232,00 to the £ sterling, the free rate 
of exchange applicable at September 30, 1957, 
the sterling Group Trading Profit was 
£910,084 as against £665,282 for the previous 
year when the free rate was Cr. $191,00 to 
the £ 

The trading results of the four Flour Mills 
of the Group had proved satisfactory during 
the year under review. In spite of rising 
working costs and wage adjustments flour 
prices were unaltered during the whole of 
this period and continued to be the same as 
those in force in July, 1956. 


Having in mind the less favourable trading 
results in the first six months of the Com- 
pany’s year 1957-58 and the continued weak- 
ness of the cruzeiro/sterling exchange, it was 
not the Directors’ intention to declare an 
Interim Dividend as they had done in pre- 
vious years. Their Final Dividend policy 
must depend on the result of a full year’s 
trading, but it was clear that they should 
husband their resources with the object of 
consolidating their position in Brazil. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE MERCHANTS 
MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


The Annual General Meeting of The Mer- 
chants Marine Insurance Company Limited 
will be held on May 28th in London, 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Lord 
Knollys: 

I am able to report a further growth in our 
business both for the Marine and Fire and 
Accident Accounts. Our Marine premium in 
1957 amounted to £502,070, an increase of 
£13,573 over 1956. Bearing in mind the 
continuing downward trend in Cargo rates 
and the fall in shipping values, this increase, 
though comparatively small, represents fur- 
ther development in our worldwide Marine 
business. 


The premiums on our Fire and Accident 
and General business amounted to £466,341, 
an increase of £210,147 over 1956. However, 
these Accounts show an overall loss of 
£68,162. 


We have transferred £20,000 from our 
Marine Account to the Profit and Loss 
Account and after bringing in interest on 
our investments, the net deficiency is 
£12,939. 


The Marine Fund amounts to £617,261, 
or 122.9 per cent of the premium income and 
is, in our view, adequate to meet all calls 
upon it, 

This is the first time we have shown a 
loss On our non-marine business since we 
entered this field in 1921. There are special 
reasons for this. In the past, the bulk of our 
Fire and Casualty business came to us by way 
of reinsurance ceded from our Parent Com- 
pany, but last year it was decided that in 
Canada this business should be underwritten 
for our direct Account. This resulted in an 
addition to our income of nearly £200,000. 
This increase made it necessary for us to 
make considerable additions to our reserves, 
which partly accounts for the magnitude of 
our book loss. I am sure it will be appre- 
ciated that we have, by direct writing, 
acquired a large amount of additional pre- 
mium on which we expect to earn profits in 
the future. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


AMBER CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


ENCOURAGING RESULTS 


The tenth annual general meeting of 
Amber Chemical Industries, Limited, was 
held on April 30th in London, 


Mr D. G. N. Lloyd-Lowles, chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: At the last 
annual general meeting I closed by saying 
that we expected soon to be able to show 
solid achievements reflected in profits, and 
not merely hopes and forecast of good things 
to come. Our 1956 accounts showed a loss 
of £34,102 ; those of 1957 show a profit of 
£17,472, which means a turn round of 
£51,574. In every section of our business 
profits were earned, although the cost of 
development of new projects has not yet 
been entirely absorbed in the accounts now 
before you. 


The net assets of the company including 
Reserve for Future Income Tax have im- 
proved from £122,902 to £141,384, and the 
net current assets now show a surplus of 
£90,137 over Current Liabilities as against 
£64,146 last year. Generally, our financial 
position is healthier than it has been for some 
time, but during the next two years or so 
we can. expect capital expenditure totalling 
approximately £50,000. 


Four months have passed since the end of 
our financial year. Both trade and profits 
have shown further improvements and 
generally speaking, we should not be tco 
vulnerable to temporary fluctuations in in- 
dustry. We cannot claim complete immunity, 
of course, from a major depression. We have 
budgeted for a profit in excess of that for the 
year ended December 31, 1957, and ‘Sigures 
show that we are proceeding as planned. Our 
recovery however will be gradual. 


We paid one year’s arrears of dividend on 
the Preference shares in December last, and 
propose, all being well, to make progressive 
reductions in the arrears as rapidly as 
possible, having regard not only to profits 
but our financial situation. The reduction 
in Distributed Profits Tax will be of some 
help. 
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PARKINSON & COWAN 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


MR HUGH P. BARKER’S REVIEW 


The fifty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of Parkinson & Cowan, Limited, was heid 
on April 28th in London. Mr Hugh P. 
Barker, the Chairman, in the course of his 
address, said: 

I should like to tell you briefly about the 
scope of our manufacturing business. It em- 
braces Fluid Metering and “ Fluid Autom:- 
tion” ; Gas Metering; Electrical Control 
and Instrumentation ; Home Equipmen: ; 
Radiant Heating for Industry ; and Leather 

This widely diversified range contains 
several growth points about which I hope to 
have more to say in future years. 


TRADING RESULTS 


The gross trading profit was £583,165 com- 
pared with £597,497 in 1956 and the net profit 
of £159,306 compared with £173,739. After 
allowing for Preference dividends, but before 
providing for annual debenture redemption 
and profits tax on dividend distributions, this 
represents a return of 19 per cent net on our 
Ordinary stock. 

An Ordinary dividend of 9 per cent is again 
recommended. 


THE FUTURE OF THE GAS INDUSTRY 


The manufacture of gas appliances and 
meters forms about a half of our activity. 
Some people ask what future lies ahead for 
the Gas Industry. I would like to assert that 
the Gas Industry has certainly a vital and 
permanent place in Great Britain as in many 
countries overseas. The Industry has started 
to exploit revolutionary techniques in gas 
making, using cheaper grades of coal and oil 
as basic raw materials, and as the years go 
by manufactured gas of superior properties 
and competitive prices will arrive on the 
scene. I have no doubt that the Gas Industry 
will then resume its upward climb. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 





EDUCATIONAL 


WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 
Department of Commerce and 
Management Studies 
EVENING COURSE 
for 


B.SC.(ECON.) DEGREE 
Part I — Session 1958/9 


Students who wish to apply for admission to above course 


and are eligible in accordance with University Regulations | 


NOW for application form to :— 
DS/CLW, Woolwich Polytechnic, 
Thomas Street, London, S.E.18. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 800 Wolsey Hall 
students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams, 1951-56. 
Prospectus from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Director 
of Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


° EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
Subjects. Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 


should write 
Ref. 


mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to | 


the Secretary (G9/2). 
METROPOLITAN, COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Strect, London, E.C.4, 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


OMMERCIAL ATTACHE. Ex senior Board of Trade 
Official with Foreign Office, European and Far Eastern 
experience willing consider suitable appointment in Embassy 
of country politically associated with UK. Box 927, 
AKISTANI (Sales Executive) position in 
Pakistan. Widely experience 
Sales, Advertising and Marketing. travel.—Box 
930. 





requires 
travelled. Six years 
Willing 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 





Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 


Mortgage Loans 
(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 
SIX PER CENT FOR TEN YEARS 


Special terms will be quoted for loans of 
£10,000 and over. 


For further particulars apply: 





CITY TREASURER (C.), COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 


; BARGAIN, £25.—For sale, Co. Regns. (Seal. Statutory | 


Books). Guaranteed no trading, 
trade wanted. BUSINESS ECON. 
London, W.C.2 (Tem. 
| incorporation service. 
| PANISH Caprice. by Rimsky Korsakov. El 
| Amontillado, by Duff Gordon. 
| an evening of rhapsodie espagnole. 


ready now. State 
(E/Sp.), 156 Strand, 
8377/2294). Also Seven-day 


Cid 
The perfect pair for 
Ole! 


BAHAMAS, WEST INDIES 


Director of distributing company proceeding Caribbean 
early July would consider representing UK Publishers, 
will carry out commissions, research, or furnish special 
reports. Complete coverage all islands assured. Box 929. 

NTERTAIN THE NEW WAY. Show your colour 

Photographs with an Aldisette Projector £21.12.0.— 
City Sale & Exchange Ltd., 66 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 


| OUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITY TO 
| PARTICIPATE IN POINT FOUR 
| OIL CONCESSION PROGRAMME 


The general uncertainty of the overall oil exploratory 
picture in the Near East offers an exceptional opportunity 
to participate in pending oil concession contracts in more 
| than twenty countries, approving the idea of our 

becoming an integral element in the general economy of 
| each country involved, in addition to operating the 

exploratory and exploitation oil concession. 
| We are seeking participants with us in amounts ranging 
from Five Hundred to Five Thousand Pounds sterling, for 
reasonable interests in our company. We have already 
arranged for the major exploratory money. Writer of this 
advertisement will always retain control of this enterprise 
so every investor is assured of correct operation. Writer 
will be in London shortly and invites your inquiry, with 
| no obligation on your part for doing so. 

Box 928, The Economist, 22 
|} SWI. 
| 


Please address 
Ryder Street, St. James's, 





RDERS for advertisements in The Economist ate 

accepted on condition that they are liable to rejection 
at the discretion of the Editor; that while every effort 
will be made to publish an advertisement on a specified 
date, no guarantee is given; and that white on black, 
reverse blocks, or large sizes of black-faced type may 5¢ 
stippled or lined at the Editor’s discretion. 
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; APPOINTMENTS 


CITY OF NAIROBI 


APPOINTMENT OF ACCOUNTANT GRADE IF 
CITY TREASURER’S DEPARTMENT 


Applications are invited for this permanent non- 
established post. Consolidated salary scale £1,427 x £50- 
£1,577 x £50-£1,827 per annum. 

Preference will be given to applicants who have passed 
the intermediate examination of the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants (Incorporated) or other 
accountancy body and who have considerable experience 
of salary and wage records and superannuation records 
and accounts with a large local or public authority. 

Service in the City Treasurer’s Department, Nairobi 
is recognised for the purpose of the examinations of the 
Institute Of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants 
(Incorporated) and arrangements can be made for such 
examinations to be held in East Africa. 

The successful applicant must pass a medica) examina- 
tion before appointment. 

A summary of main Terms of Service and Application 
Forms are available from the East African Office, Grand 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London WC2, and applica- 
tions should reach the Establishment Officer, P.O. Box 
30037. Nairobi, Kenya by May 26, 1958. 

Canvassing either directly or indirectly will be a 

HAROLD AYREY. 


disqualification, 
City Hall, TOWN CLERK. 
P.O. Box 30075, 
NAIROBI. 
1958. 


April 21, 


MATHEMATICIAN 


LAPORTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED invite 
applications from Mathematicians with experience 
of application of mathematical statistics to the 
solution of industrial and scientific problems. 


The post offered is a new one involving investi- 
gation of problems of considerable variety and 
scope. It is expected that this appointment will 
give rise in due course to the formation of a 
Department which the successful applicant will be 
expected to build up and lead. 


The appointment will operate from and in 
London and will command a high salary. 


Applications, which will be treated in confidence, 
should quote Ref. LIL/EC2/11 and be addressed 


to the Laporte Group Personnel Manager, 
LAPORTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED, Hanover 
House, 14 Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


ORGANISATION AND METHODS _ 


The Administrative Management Section of the World 
Health Organisation has a vacancy for a MANAGEMENT 
OFFICER (Salary US $4.800-$6.200 p.a., tax free, plus 
allowances). Only persons with experience in work of 
he management consultancy type. and with a very good 
working Knowledge of English should apply. Applications 
in writing, stating age, nationality, qualifications and 
experience, within 2 weeks of the date of publication of 
this announcement, to: VN 434, PERS/RPU, World 
Health Organisation, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
anne, Only short-listed candidates will receive a 
teply. 


S.1.R. requires Assistant Publications Officer (man or 


woman) at Building Research Station, Garston, 
Herts.. to prepare publications for building industry 
based on Station’s chemical, physical, engineering and 


operational research. Pass degree in science subjects and 
industrial experience including writing of technical reports 


desirable. Salary (men, 26 or over) £920-£1,.130.—Forms 
from M.L.N.S., Technical and Scientific Register (K) 26, 
King St.. London, SWI, quoting A 138/8A. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 


SENIOR PLANNING ASSISTANT required. Special 
Scale (£750 x £40-£1.030 plus London Weighting). Appoint- 
ment may. be made above minimum as _ appropriate. 
Qualification in town planning, geography, economics or 


other appropriate subject. Required 5 day week.  Pres- 
cribed conditions. Application forms from County 
Planning Officer, 10, Gt. George St.. SW1, returnable by 


ith May. (Quote X.409). Canvassing disqualifies. 
ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
SALFORD 






Principal: C. WHITWORTH. M.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.LC., 
F.Inst.F. 

Applications are invited for the new post of HEAD 
OF DEPARTMENT OF LIBERAL STUDIES. Appli- 
tants should hold a suitable degree and/or professional 
queifcations and have wide interests in modern 
evelopment, 


The successful candidate will be expected to co-ordinate 


and ‘supervise all classes in English, Languages, Social 
Studies and other peripheral subjects in courses leading 
to professional qualifications in a wide variety of tech- 
nological subjects. 

This will be a Grade IIl Department. the salary scale 


for which is :—£1.600 x £50-£1,750 (men) ; £1,280 x £40- 
41.400 + 4/7ths differential (women). 

Further particulars and forms of application may be 
tamed from the Principal. Royal Technical College. 
Salford 5, to whom they should be returned as soon as 


Possible 
R. RIBBLESDALE THORNTON, 
Clerk to the Governors. 


GHANA PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


Applications are invited for the post of ACCOUNTANT 
(POSTAL ORDERS). POSTS AND TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS DEPARTMENT, to plan and initially superintend 
the introduction of Ghana Postal Orders ; draft new 
Rules and Duty Instructions for the Postal Order Service ; 
organise and supervise the security of unissued and paid 
Orders, the accounting of unclaimed Orders, and an 
Inquiry section to deal with Postal Order complaints. 
Candidates should have considerable experience in the 
Postal Order Department of the British Post Office and/or 
experience in introducing a Postal Order Issue in another 
Postal Administration. Salary in range £1,310-£1,660. 
Secondment from the British Post Office can be arranged 
if desired. 

Appointment on contract for two tours each of 18-24 
months duration in the first instance. Gratuity at rate 
of £12 10s. for each completed month of residential 
service payable on completion of contract. Outfit allow- 
ance £30-£60 on first appointment. Free first class passages 
for officer, wife and up to 3 children under 18 years and 
in addition an education allowance for children when not 
resident in Ghana of £100 a child for up to 3 children 
under 18 years. Generous home leave on full pay. 
Income tax at low local rates. Preservation of super- 


annuation or pension rights, where applicable, can be 
arranged. 

For further particulars and application form write, 
Stating age, qualifications and experience to THE 


DIRECTOR OF RECRUITMENT. GHANA HIGH 
COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE, 13, BELGRAVE SQUARE, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 
LBRIGHT & WILSON (MFG.) LIMITED, require 
a qualified Accountant in the Central Cost Depart- 
ment, near Birmingham. The work will involve assisting 
with the preparation of budgets and undertaking investi- 


gations concerning the economics of the Company’s 
production operations. Candidates must possess a qualifi- 
cation in Accountancy or Statistics and should be aged 


27-32. 

The Company operates non-contributory Pension and 
House Purchase Schemes, apply stating briefly, age, 
qualifications, experience and present salary, to Mr F. B. 
Hunt, Staff Officer, (Ref. 441) Albright & Wilson (Mfg.) 
Ltd., P.O. Box 3, Oldbury, Nr. Birmingham. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


Applications for the post of ASSISTANT in RESEARCH 
in the Department of Human Ecology. vacant from 
October 1, 1958. or as soon as possible thereafter. The 
person appointed will be expected to engage in research 
in the field of national and international vital statistics, 
and to give assistance with the design and analysis of a 
wide range of medical research projects. Applicants should 
be graduates in mathematics, mathematical statistics, or 
Statistics; those expecting to graduate in the coming 
summer will be considered. Salary scale, £650 x £25 to 
£850, with superannuation benefits and family allowance 
where applicable.—Further particulars and information 
may be obtained from Dr. G. A. Gresham, Secretary of 
the Appointments Committee of the Faculty of Medicine, 
The Medical School, Tennis Court Road, Cambridge. to 
whom applications should be sent to reach him not later 
than July 30, 1958. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES 
~NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of 
Fifty Cents (S50c) per share, Canadian Funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited, 
payable June 14th to Shareholders of record May 16th, 


1958. 
By Order of the Board, 

Cc. H. WINDELER, 
Secretary. 


Toronto, Ontario, 
April 25, 1958. 


BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY _ 


The following preliminary traffic results for the first 
three months of the year 1958 compared with the first 
three months of the year 1957 have been issued. 

1958 

Tons 
Kilometres run .. es a xe 1,589,565 
Passenger Traffic ee 370 — Esc. 3.985.000 
Local Traffic : 

Minerals oé ae 33.073 — . 5.157.000 

Other ee ee 160,757 — oo 18,986,000 
Transit Traffic : 

Minerals .. ee e+ 127.679— « 60,171,000 

Other oe oe ee 27,871 — wo 21.796,.000 
Miscellaneous 

Receipts .. ee ee —_— — 1.858.000 
Tons (excluding Service 

Traffic) “< ° 348.750 — Esc. 111,953,000 
Working Expenses in Africa .. Esc. 58.966,000 
Net Operating Receipts .. ° Esc. 52.987 .000 

1957 

Tons 
Kilometres run ee ee oe ee 1,481,762 
Passenger Traffic ee 339 — Esc. 3,731,000 
Local Traffic : 

Minerals oe oe —_- —_ 

Other es ee ee 146044— ,, 13,824,000 
Transit Traffic : 

Minerals ee ee 132,439— os 62.650.000 

Other oe ee ee 49,635 — 31,772,000 
Miscellaneous 

Receipts .. ee ee _ — w 2,106,000 
Tons (excluding Service 

Traffic) “a es «+ 328.457 — Esc. 114,083,000 
Working Expenses in Africa Esc. 57.574,000 
Net Operating Receipts Esc. 56.509.000 








Tanganyika Concessions Limited owns all the Debentures 
and 90 per cent of the equity of the Benguela Railway. 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


DOMINION OF CANADA 


THREE-AND-A-QUARTER PER CENT. 
REGISTERED STOCK. 1958-63. 

For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
July 1, 1958, the BALANCES will be STRUCK at the 
close of business on June 2, 1958, after which date the 
Stock will be transferred ex-dividend. 

For the Bank of Montreal. Financial Agents of the 
Government of Canada, in London. 

A. D. HARPER, 

47, Threadneedle Street. E.C.2. Manager. 
May 1. 1958. 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP 
COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Eighty-first 
Annual General Meeting of The Cunard Steam-Ship 
Company Limited will be held in Cunard Building (Fifth 
Floor), Pier Head, Liverpool, on Wednesday, the 2Ist 
May, 1958, at 11 a.m. 

(i) To receive and consider the Statement of Accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1957, with the Reports 
of the Directors and Auditors. 

@) To sanction the declaration of final dividend for the 
year 1957. 

(3) To elect Directors 
who, being eligible, 


in place of those retiring but 
offer themselves for re-election. In 
accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 
1948, special notice has been received of the intention 
to move at the above Meeting a resolution for the 
re-election as a Director of the Company of Sir Alan C. 
Tod, who at the date of the Meeting will be aged 70 
years and who retires and offers himself for re-election. 

(4) To confirm re-appointment of Auditors and to fix 

their remuneration. 
By Order of the Board. 
J.. C. TOMLINSON, 
Offices :—Cunard Building. Liverpool. Secretary. 
26th April, 1958. 

Note to Members.—A Member entitled to attend 
and vote is entitled to appoint one or more proxies to 
attend and vote instead of him. A proxy need not 
also be a Member. 


OYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 
(N.V. KONINKLIUKE NEDERLANDSCHE 
PETROLEUM MAATSCHAPPIJ) 
established at The Hague 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF SHARE- 
HOLDERS 
to be held on TUESDAY, MAY 20, 1958. at 11.30 a.m., 
in the large hall of the CARLTON HOTEL at 
AMSTERDAM, THE NETHERLANDS. 


AGENDA. 


1. Appointment of a Director owing to retirement by 
rotation. 

2. Annual Report for 1957. 

3. Approval of the Balance Sheet and the Profit and 
Loss Account for 1957. 

4. Distribution of profit, 
1957. 

This agenda, the nomination relating to, item 1 of the 
agenda, the documents named under items 2 and 3 of the 
agenda with the relevant notes in accordance with Article 
42 of the Netherlands Commercial Code, and with the 
proposals submitted by the Board of Directors, together 
with the proposals submitted under item 4 of the 
agenda, will be available for inspection from to-day until 
after the Meeting, and may be obtained by shareholders 
free of charge. 

AT THE COMPANY'S OFFICE, 
30, Carel van Bylandtlaan, The Hague, and at the offices 
specified below. 

In order to attend and address the Meeting and to 
exercise voting rights thereat in person or by proxy: 
(A) HOLDERS OF SHARE CERTIFICATES TO 

BEARER will be required to deposit against receipt 

either their share certificates 

or evidence that their share 

deposited in open custody with 
Bank 

not 

of the 


declaration of dividend for 


certificates have been 
the Nederlandsche 
later than Wednesday. May 14, 1958, at one 
Places mentioned below, viz :— 
In the NETHERLANDS at the Nederlandsche-Handel- 
Maatschappij, N.V.. Amsterdam 
at the Kas-Associatie N.V., Amsterdam 
at the Amsterdamsche Bank N.V., Amsterdam 
at the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas, Amsterdam 
at Messrs. Hope & Co., Amsterdam 
at Messrs. Pierson, Heldring & Pierson, Amsterdam 
at the Rotterdamsche Bank N.V., Amsterdam 
at the Twentsche Bank. N.V., Amsterdam 
at Messrs. Schill & Capadose, The Hague 
at Messrs. Pierson, Heldring & Pierson, The Hague 
at Messrs. Van der Hoop, Offers & Zoon, Rotterdam 
at Messrs. R. Mees & Zoonen, Rotterdam 
and at the branches and sub-branches of these banking 
houses in the Netherlands 
In addition 
NEW YORK at The Chase Manhattan Bank 
LONDON at Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & Sons. 
PARIS at MM. Lazard Fréres & Cie. 
ZURICH at the Crédit Suisse. 
BRUSSELS at the Banque de 
Belgique or 
at the Crédit Lyonnais, 
and 
(B) REGISTERED HOLDERS OF REGISTERED 
SHARES must make known to the Company in writing 
their desire to attend and address the Meeting and to 
exercise voting rights thereat by not later than Tuesday, 
May 13, 1958: (1) with respect to shares of New York 
registry, at the office of The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
Corporate Agency Department, 43 Exchange Place, New 
York 15, New York: (2) with respect to shares of 
Amsterdam registry, at the Nederlandsche Handel- 


la Société Générale de 


Maatschappij. N.V.. Amsterdam; and (3) with respect 
to all other registered shares, at the office of the 
Company in The Hague or at any of the offices listed 


above. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


in paragraph A 


April 28, 1958. 
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International Panorama of Progress 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


More time for tradition 


An old inn wears a weather-beaten sign 
that proclaims the glories of the past — 
sturdy oaken shutters that once opened 
to the sound of smart carriages clattering 
by in a whirl of dust ¥% This proud heri- 
tage lives side by side with swift, modern 
transportation that provides tourists with 
more time for tradition, businessmen 
with more time for commerce vx Auto- 
mobiles and trucks around half the world 


THE ECONOMIST 


rely on Caltex service for the petroleum 
products that keep them operating at 
highest efficiency ¥¢ Wherever they travel 
—to distant supply points or on short 
vacation trips—Caltex rides with them ¥ 
Through the power of petroleum, Caltex 
fuels, oils and lubricants help bring mo- 
bility and prosperity to over 70 countries 
vw Caltex—partner in progress in Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Australia and New Zealand. 








